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Old Dutch acts like magic in removing finger-marks 
spots, dust, dirt and grime from painted walls, wood- 
work, doors and furniture. Makes linoleum look 
like new. 


The flat, flaky particles give superior results for al 
cleaning, with a big saving in time and labor. 


Old Dutch Cleanser contains no caustics or acids an: 
leaves no streaks or film. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue which 
it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cinnot be 
sent to replace those undelivered through failure to 
send this advance notice. Be sure to give your 
old address as well as the new one. 
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_ THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Commencement Exercises —at Home 


HE only known reason for schools is the desire to make better 

members of society out of the students. It would be fair to 

- presume that a properly run school would have as students a 

group of potential voters above the average, in intellect and in morals 
certainly, of those to whom education has been denied. 

On this desk at the moment are two clippings. One relates that at 
a Middle Western school a few presumptive leaders of intelligence and 
morality had organized a soviet somewhat lower in intelligence than 
one in Odessa, for example, and were engaged in ducking faculty mem- 
bers in a near-by pond. The other recites some of the supposed 
epigrams of an undergraduate publication at the University of 
Chicago; they are not so epigrammatic as they are nasty. 

Even if the facts are as related, one cannot conclude that all in- 
stitutions are made up of student bodies which are filthy in morals and 
defective in intellect, or that all students in the two schools mentioned 
are either filthy or defective. But one conclusion is justified: that 
the fault in the cases mentioned is less at the door of the university 
trustees than at the door of parents who spared the rod. 

The best result of army training was the learning of discipline. 
Boys learned for the first time that their own momentary desires were 
of complete unimportance, that an order’s distinguishing feature was 
that it was to be obeyed, promptly; without discussion. Boys of good 
sense learned to appreciate discipline, and to like it. Those boys 


* made the best records—and are doing best in civilian life. 


We can’t all have army training, but every home can adopt its 
best feature, discipline. The homes which do so will be the most con- 
tented, and their children the most efficient in after life. 

Don’t blame schools, or cities, or Congress, without thinking. 

Have the parents done their part? Are they doing it? 


Smooth Lawns and Dirty Yards 


F A TOTAL of 1,000,000 registeted deaths in a normal year 

(just before the influenza epidemic), 280,000 were from com- 

municable diseases—that is, in the main, preventable diseases. 

If a man should stand by and idly watch another walk into a high- 

voltage electric cable, he would feel responsible for the death. Who 

feels responsible for these deaths which were preventable? Is death 
from electrocution more thorough than death from germs? 

Modern science has done much to.explain what once were mys- 
teries. Typhoid can be prevented. Malaria can be nipped at the 
source, and so can many other maladies which in darker days were 
plagues. 

The point which Mr. Copson brings out in an article published in 
this issue is that we habitually fail to do the little things which science 
warns us, and experience teaches us, are essential, and entirely easy 
to do. We know that a clean street is the easiest to maintain. We 
know that its residents are most contented. We know that its prop- 
erty values are highest. Now if, in addition, we remember that it is 
least liable to fire and disease, why on earth should we not insist on 
having it? Why should the public-spirited citizens fail to clean up 
their own properties, and then fail to make slatternly neighbors do 
the same? The health department has power to enforce laws. Why 
not make it act? If it remains sluggish, why not get one that will act? 

Preventable diseases killing 280,000 in a normal year! Five 
times our deaths in battle in Europe! Fire losses of $220,000,000 in 
a normal year, the value of our entire potato crop of that season! 

What was your town’s proportion? Who is to blame? Was it your 
health authorities, your fire inspector, your chamber of commerce? 
What did you do to wake them up? What are you doing now? 

It is commercially profitable for the householder to keep the estab- 
lishment in good order —not only inside, but outside, for the same 
reason that if one is going to have clean thoughts he might as well 
have a clean collar also. The two are not incompatible. 


Now if it is a good thing to have one’s own house painted, the steps 
neat, the windows washed, the shutters plumb, the trees and shrubs 
and lawns trimmed, the flowers in smooth array—and the garbage 
out of sight—the same thing must be true of one’s own town. When 
we learned that the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts we 
pictured it graphically by a proud design of squares and triangles. 
We might have done it even more graphically with houses and barns 
and streets and gardens. Thus we could have made the important 
discovery that if Loomis Street is lined by ten different properties 
and each is well kept, then Loomis Street as a whole is well kept. 

If ‘‘Flies or Babies? Choose”’ criticizes your town accurately you 
ought to know it. If-your town is doing all that is urged therein you 
may have the pharisaic contentment that comes from the realization 
that you are not as other men. You see you can’t lose! 

The best way to cultivate real affection for a community is to 
make that community worthy of affection. Even the sentimentalist 
would have a hard time falling in love with a garbage pile. 

One could preach a sermon on the text: Cleanliness is next to 
godliness—or on another inspiring text: It pays to advertise. 

a 


Persons Who Constantly Clamor 


and soft-brained peddlers of quack ‘“‘reforms’’ in politics 


Am the wisest of Americans, least patient with loud-voiced 
and society, was the man who said: 


There are persons who constantly clamor. They complain of oppression, 
speculation and pernicious influence of accumulated wealth. They cry out 
loudly against all banks and corporations and all means by which small 
capitalists become united in order to produce important and beneficial 
results. They carry on mad hostility against all established institutions. 
They would choke the fountain of industry and dry all streams. In a 
country of unbounded liberty, they clamor against oppression. In a country 
of perfect equality, they would move heaven and earth against privilege 
and monopoly. In a country where property is more evenly divided than 
anywhere else, they rend the air shouting agrarian doctrines. In a country 
where wages of labor are high beyond parallel, they would teach the laborer 
that he is but an oppressed slave. 

These professional clamorers are not creations of the war. They 
always exist, unfortunately. For, you see, the wise man who thus 
described them died many years ago. His name was Daniel Webster, 
and the quotation is from one of his speeches in the Senate in 1833. 

Perhaps we take the clamorers too seriously. We have forgotten 
those of 1833. We remember Webster. Perhaps in 1933 we shall have 
forgotten this generation’s clamorers, and shall know only the sane, 
conservative Americans who are now undeceived by the babble of 1920 
blatherskites, and unperturbed by silly mouthings about ‘‘rights.”’ 

If we all think more about duty and obligation we shall have less 
occasion to think about rights. 


A Month of Many Things 


UTSIDE of being the month of brides and bungalows, of vale- 
dictories and political conventions, and the only suitable rime 
for ‘‘moon”’ the poets yet have found, June is a month of many 

things. Its coming isa signal for father to thumb nervously at the stub 
of his check book and vow that this year he cannot possibly afford to 
send the family away to that summer resort, while at the same time 
mother makes her preparations to have the cat cared for until the 
family returns after Labor Day. It is the month of tin buckets and 
beach shovels or of frolicsome bare toes and long, sunny naps. 

It is the month of caps and gowns and new Georgette blouses, of 
railroad folders and gay-covered magazines, of homemade lemon ice 
and becoming tans, of thrushes in the dawn and moonlight on the 
water, of old memories and new dreams and of plain joy in living. 

Whether it is a matter of picking a life mate, a vacation haven, a 
sunburn lotion or a Presidential candidate, June is the month for it. 
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Stationary Tubs or Wooden Wash Bench? 


HAT stationary tubs are in washing clothes, P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap is in every kind of washing, 


cleaning and scrubbing. It makes exhausting effort unneces- 
sary, because it makes richer, soapier, longer-lasting suds, and 
because it contains naphtha, which dissolves dirt merely by 
contact. The soap, not your arms, does the work. 


Try this amazing soap on your hardest, most tiring task. See 
how quickly it moves the dirt, how much less effort you ex- 
pend, and how much fresher you feel when the work is 
finished. See how easy it is on your hands and the things 
you clean with it. 


Get a cake from your grocer, and let it start helping you 
today. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


































Looking Forward With the Editor 





Why Not Have America’s Greatest Chefs 
Plan Your Table? 


Impossible? Not at all. They DO it in next month’s HOME JOURNAL, eight of them presenting their ideas 
of how to concoct the perfect soup and the incomparable dessert for summer days. - 


THE NEW MISTRESS of the ELYSEE, by Madame de Vauban 


Conservative, home-loving France is delighted to find in Madame Germaine Deschanel, 
wife of the President, the finest type of Frenchwoman who has graced the White House 
of our sister republic in many decades. 


IN THE FICTION SECTION YOU WILL FIND: 


“UPON THE RECORD MADE,” by Edwin Balmer. The girl 
in the Pullman, crossing the High Rockies, sees one drama 
and inspires a greater one. 


“LET’S PRETEND,” by Eleanor Kinsella McDonnell. The play 
that almost became serious, and the peril of being too 
credulous. 


“YOU HAVE TO KEEP IN TUNE,” by Lucille Van Slyke. 
“While a discord may sound kind of unique and attract con- 
siderable attention, it does set everybody’s teeth on edge.” 


“THE COME-BACK,” by Donald Holman McGibeny. You read 
last month’s story of the desert and the Caldwells, and this 
tmonth’s; July’s tale is even better. 


“A POOR WISE MAN,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Of course 
you are reading this, her greatest novel. 


“THE KIN OF WILLIAM THE NORMAN,” by Du Vernet 
Rabell. There are many Americans like James Delano. 
Sometimes they wed girls like Gabrielle. 


“UNDER THE SILK-COTTON TREE,” by Herbert D. Ward. 
A tale of the coral sea and its rovers whom time does not 
change. 


“THE MORETON MYSTERY,” by Elizabeth Dejeans. Another 
solution is eagerly tested. Another fails. 


“DAVID STANDS PAT,” by Martha King Davis. And he wins. 


Another noteworthy feature is the amusing anthology whose characters you ought to be 
able to identify in your own community 


OUR TUESDAY CLUB, by Dorothy Parker 


Appearing next month for the first time in the HOME JOURNAL; to be on page 4 


AMONG MANY OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 


“FROM ADAM AND EVE TO PITTSBURGH,” by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker (now appearing exclusively in the HOME 
JOURNAL). The first of her striking industrial articles. 


“THE WORLDILIVEIN,” by Helen Astor (Mrs. Vincent Astor), 
in which a wealthy woman denies she is of the “idle rich.” 


“WHEN ARE EQUAL SUFFRAGISTS EQUAL?” by Esther 
Everett Lape, who each month is posting HOME JOURNAL 
readers on politics, from the woman’s standpoint. 

“DOCTOR? LAWYER? MERCHANT? CHIEF?” by Harriet 
Abbott. For which job, if any, are you preparing? 

“WHY WE GET FAT AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT.” 
Dr. William S. Sadler and Dr. Lena K. Sadler analyze the 
table’s part in it. 


“WHAT I SAW IN ENGLAND,” by Genevieve Parkhurst. It 
had been a fable land; it proved a real one. 


“THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF A MOTHER-IN-LAW,” by Anna 
Bradshaw. A sense of humor, apparently, is a help. 


“A SMALL NATION, A GRAND DUCHESS,” by Ruth Put- 
nam. The mountain land of Luxemburg and its ruler. 


“LIFTING UP MOUNTAINS.” Gerald B. Breitigam finds 
that the age of miracles never really ended. 


“FRACTURES—BEFORE THE DOCTOR ARRIVES,” dy 
Mary E. Bayley, R. N. Some things to remember. 


“EVERYMAN’S CHILD,” by Sophie Irene Loeb. How the other 
half dies. 


NOVEL SUMMER IDEAS IN DECORATING the Bedroom and the Dining Room (shown in color 


section. 
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drawings) and a page of house and bungalow designs are in the Architecture and Decorating 


HARRY COLLINS’ ADVICE ON THE LATEST MIDSUMMER FASHIONS, fully illustrated. 
This is Only a Partial List of the Unusual Features 


To be Presented in the Home Journal for July 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 
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Why Repeat? 


HEY had hash on 

Monday for dinner, 
after a roast of beef on 
Sunday, as happens in all 
well- regulated families. 
Father had said grace, 
when Bobbie said: 

“T don’t see why you 
asked another blessing this 
evening, father. You did 
it yesterday over this. It’s 
the same old stuff.” 


Welcome! 


““T WANT toask for your 
daughter’s hand,” said 
the suitor to her father. 
“ All right, boy. Go to 
it. Take the hand that is 
always in my pocket.” 
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The Kind He Liked 


“TD? YOU want a job 
diggin’ potatoes?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Yes, provided it’s dig- 
gin’ ’em out of gravy.” 


His Type 


“T CAN read Cholly like 
a book.” 

“You're foolish to strain 
your eyes over a small 
type.” 


It Was for Sale 


. HAT are you tak- 

ing for your cold?” 

asked a friend of another. 

“Make me an offer,”’ 
was the instant reply. 





Depends 
a ed does your hus- 


band regard you,” 
asked Mrs. A , ‘asa 
necessity or a luxury?” 
_ “Well,” said Mrs. B——, “‘it all depends, 
my dear. When I am asking for a new dress, 
’ Tamaluxury. When I’m cooking his dinner, 
I’m a necessity.” 


His Reason 


ITTING on a veranda of her suburban 

home, one afternoon, a woman chanced 
to notice that a young man who was digging 
post holes near by was working bareheaded 
in the broiling sun. Immediately she rose 
and procured an old straw hat that belonged 
to her husband. ‘‘Young man,” she said, 
going to where the youth was plying the 
spade, “you mustn’t work without a hat. 
Take this one.” 

“Thank you very much,” responded the 
youth, “but really I don’t need it.” 

“That’s silly,” retorted the woman. “If 
you work long in the sun bareheaded it will 
bake your brains out.” 

“Haven’t any,” was the prompt rejoinder. 
“Tf I had brains I wouldn’t be digging post 
holes.” 

Didn't Hit it Right 


HE husband arrived home much later 

than usual “from the office.” He took 
off his boots and stole into the bedroom. His 
wife began tostir. Quickly the panic-stricken 
man went to the cradle of his first-born and 
began to rock it vigorously. 

“What are you doing there, Robert?” 
queried his wife. 

“T’ve been sitting here for nearly two 
hours trying to get this-baby to sleep,” he 
growled. 

“‘Why, Robert, I’ve got him here in bed 
with me,” replied his wife. 


He Knew 


“¥ THINK Mr. Smith is a wonderful hus- 
band,” said Mrs. Jones. “I heard him 
speaking in the most beautiful way of his 
wife to a lady on the train the other day.” 
“Yes, I heard that too,” said Mrs. Green; 
“but don’t forget, my dear, that the woman 
Mr. Smith was talking to was his new cook.” 


Classified Himself 


LITTLE fellow aged five arrived home 
from school while the family was all at 
the lunch table. With a disgusted look on his 
face he said: “Say, ma, some of the kids in 
our class didn’t know how tospell ‘sarcastic.’ ”’ 
“Well, dear,” replied his mother, ‘how do 
you spell it?” 
“Me?” heasked. “Oh,I was one of them.” 


The Missing Link 


MAN came into a store with a very 

small dog under his arm. An Irishman 
was standing near and after a few moments 
of close observation he asked the stranger 
what breed his dog was. The man replied 
that he was a cross between an ape and an 
Irishman. “Faith then,” replied Pat, “he 
is kin to both of us.” 


Might be Well 


FARMER had come up to town for a 
Before he started he had 
promised to bring his daughter a present, so 
he went into a jeweler’s shop and said to the 
assistant: ‘‘I want a pair of earrings, cheap, 


few days. 


but pretty.” 


“Yes, sir,” said the jeweler; “you want 
something loud, I suppose?” 
“Well, I don’t mind if one of them is a 


about them. 


Papa’ on it.” 


little loud,” replied the farmer. ‘My girl is 


slightly deaf in one ear.” * 


Why Should They Need Sugar? 


““T SEE by the paper,” said Mr. Brown, 
“that the Germans are sadly in need of 
foodstuffs and are much in need of sugar.” 


‘“‘Huh,’’ said 
Mrs. Brown, “I 
don’t see why they 
should need sugar; 
they have raised 
‘Cain’ for four 
years.” 


As it is Now 


“ HEN will 

this tele- 
gram be deliv- 
ered?” 

“About two 
o’clock,’ answered 
the operator. 

** Yes. 
what day?” 


But 


Plain Enough 


" EE, no!” ex- 

claimed the 
pretty cash girl, 
“Twouldn’t marry 
you if you was the 
last man on earth. 
I don’t want noth- 
in’ to do with you. 
Is that plain Eng- 
lish?” 

‘Well, your 
language is plain 
enough,” said the 
mortified man, 
“but it isn’t Eng- 
lish.” 


Why He Didn't 


“T WANTyouto 
walk more,” 
said the doctor. 
“A good long walk 
will give youa fine 
appetite.” 
“That’s just it;’ 
said the patient. 
“That’s the rea- 
son I don’t walk. 
I can’t afford a 
fine appetite.” 


DECORATIVE CARTOONS BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


She Beat Them All 


HREE little girls received each a silver 
spoon as a gift, and they were bragging 


“Mine,” said one of them, “says ‘From 


“That’s nothing,” said the second. ‘‘ Mine 
says ‘From Your Loving Papa. 

“Mine,” said the third, with a superior 
air, ‘‘says ‘Hotel Washington.’”’ 
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When the Cake Spoke 
ae you still bothered with the awful 


Boresum family coming to dine with 
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He Might Have 


sb train drew up with a mighty crash 
and shock between stations. “Is it an 
accident?” inquired a worried-looking indi- 
vidual of the conductor. 

“Someone pulled the bell cord!” shouted 
the conductor. ‘The express knocked our last 
car off the track! Take us four hours before 
the track is clear!” 

“Great Scott! Four hours! Why, man, I 
am to be married to-day!” groaned the pas- 
senger. 

The conductor, a bigoted bachelor, raised 
his eyebrows suspiciously. 

“Look here!” he demanded. “I suppose 
you ain’t the chap that pulled the cord?” 


SSS — SS 


you every few evenings?” asked a neighbor. 
“Oh, no; ‘they finally took the hint.” 
“What did you say to them?” 


“Oh, nothing 
was said. But we 
served sponge 
cake every time 
they came.” 


A“Pat” Answer 


HE teacher 

was trying to 
be up-to-date and 
explain mon- 
archies. The pu- 
pils seemed to 
understand what 
she told them. 

“Now,” asked 
the teacher, “if 
the king dies, who 
rules?” 

“The queen,” 
suggested one lit- 
tle girl. 

“Yes, under 
certain circum- 
stances which I 
shall explain later, 
that is true,”’ said 
teacher. “Now if 
the queen dies, 
who takes her 
place?” 

Silence reigned 
for amoment, then 
a boy ventured to 
reply. 

“The jack,” he 
said. 


He Was Right 


“Ts THERE 
anything more 
exasperating than 
to have a wife who 
cancook but won’t 
do it?” said one 
man to another. 
“Yes, indeed,” 
said the other; 
“to have one that 
can’t cook and 
will do it.” 


Didn’t Have to Worry 


N OLD colored man 
was burning dead grass 
when a “ wise guy” stopped 
and said: “You're foolish 
to do that, Uncle Eb; it will make the 
meadow as black as you are.” 
“Don’t worry ’bout dat, sah,” responded 
Uncle Eb. “Dat grass will grow out an’ be 
as green as you is.” 


Not a Bit Curious 


Me: SMITH was all dressed up, and 
that piqued Mrs. Rogers’ curiosity as 
she met her on the road. 

“Going to town, I suppose?” asked Mrs. 
Rogers. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, to see your sister at Blakesville?”’ 

“No,” was the sententious answer. 

“Going to see Cy’s sister at the Corners 
perhaps?” 

“No, I’m not,” came the positive answer. 

“Well, my gracious!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Rogers impatiently. ‘Do you think I care a 
rap where you are going?” 


The Doctor Was Prepared 


“T CAN’T get this here tail light to burn, 
sir,” said the chauffeur. 

“Never mind it,” replied the country doc- 
tor, “I’ve got the constable safe in bed with 
lumbago.” 


Can’t Afford It 


THEATER was showing on the screen a 
picture of a stock exchange. The brok- 
ers were hurrying about, pushing, waving 
their arms, gesticulating and, to the unini- 
tiated, acting like a lot of insane men. Two 
young ladies in the balcony watched them 
with breathless interest for some time, then 
one asked: 
“Why in the world don’t they sit down 
and rest once in a while?” 
“My dear,” was the enlightening answer, 
‘don’t you know that a seat in the stock ex- 
change costs thousands of dollars?” 


Not That Kind of Exchange 


MAN and his wife at a fair were looking 

for the so-called Women’s Exchange, 
the wife having some fancywork she wished 
to barter for the work of others. 

“Will you direct us to the Women’s Ex- 
change?” the husband asked of a man they 
met. 

The man gazed at the wife, whose good 
looks were proverbial in three counties. 
“Great Scott, man!” he exclaimed impul- 
sively. “You don’t want to swap off that 
woman, do you?” 


Her Silence 


bp sy ALDRICH was waiting in the 
parlor for his loved one to appear, when 
her small brother came in and took a seat. 

“Well, Chester,” said Aldrich, “what did 
your sister say when you told her I was 
waiting?” , 

“Why, she didn’t say nothing,” replied 
the small brother. “She just took a ring off 
one finger an’ put it on another.” 
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With the Victrola and Victor Records 


you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of music 
may be in itself a highly artistic achievement, 
but not if superimposed on the interpretation 

' of amaster. It then would be neither one 
thing nor the other. 


The Victrola is equipped with doors so 
that the volume of tone may be regulated 
to suit varying conditions. They are not 
intended to be used in imposing amateur 


“interpretations” upon those of the world’s 


—" 


greatest artists, for that would be to lose the 
very thing you seek—the finest known inter- 


pretations of music. 


A Victor Record of Caruso is Caruso him- 





self—provided always that some less qualified 
¥ . Victrola XVII, $350 
person shall not tamper with what the artist Victrola XVI, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


himself has done. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. New Victor Records on sale at 


all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


is a trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 





Victor Talking Machine Co. TM yo Took 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey Camden, N. J. 
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How much longer silk things last when that h 


they are laundered with Ivory Soap Flakes !’* ii : pa 
Dae or tw 
OW that silk stockings and gloves, silk underwear and all the pretty a stood 


silk things that every girl wants are so expensive, it’s a great comfort ee 


to know that one can lengthen their life by laundering them with Ivory uw Ver 
Soap Flakes. oo swear 
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Ivory Soap Flakes laundering is different from ordinary washing because 
you don’t have to rub the delicate silk fabrics. Just swish and dip and 
swirl them round and round in the wonderful suds that bubble up when 
the snowlike flakes touch warm water. In a few minutes the silk is as 
clean and lustrous and lovely as new. 


This rub-less laundering can do no injury, because Ivory Soap Flakes is 
simply a quicker-working form of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, un- 
adulterated. It has been washing the frailest materials perfectly for over 
forty years. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Foams in warm water to *‘Safe Suds in a Second’? 


for washing particular things 


such as 


CHIFFONS HABUTAI ORGANDIE 

CHINA SILK ITALIAN SILK SHEER MATERIALS 
CREPE DE CHINE KNITTED SILK SILK HOSE 
DELICATE TINTS LACES TAFFETA 
EMBROIDERIES LINENS WASH KID 
FLANNELS MESSALINE WASH SATIN 
GEORGETTE CREPE NETS WHITE FOOTWEAR 


and all other fabrics that water alone will not harm 


Sample Package Free 


Just send your name and address to Dept. 7-FF, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive 
by mail a generous sample package of Ivory oy Flakes, and 
a booklet ot easy directions for washing fine fabrics of all 
kinds so that they look like new. 
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H, CHEER up!” said Ve- 
ronica, giving a little kick 
in the direction of Forbes, 
who was seated, uncomfortable 
and miserable, in one of Veronica’s 
over-cushioned, lacquered chairs. 

He was leaning forward, in the 
attitude of “‘ The Thinker,” elbow 
upon knee, closed fist pressing 
against chin and lips; and he was 
frowning. When she spoke he 
raised his eyes. 

The aching pain in them sur- 
prised her into momentary serious- 
ness. ‘‘ Ah, don’t feel so badly about 
it, Talcott,” she said. “You're 
letting yourself see it out of all 
proportion. It is not half as im- 
portant, really, as you think it is.” 

His look smoldered upon her, so 
warming her that she stirred un- 
easily and leaned forward in an at- 
titude to match his own, except 
that her pose was subtly argumen- 
tative. He seemed to catch her un- 
easiness, for he arose, took a turn 
or two across the floor, and then 
stood still, looking about him as at 
the walls of a cage. ‘‘Heaven!” 
he said, ‘‘I hate this room!” 

Veronica laughed. ‘‘ Yes, you do 
swear at each other. Whenever you 
come in I can fairly hear the fur- 
niture jangle, and as for you ‘i 

“And you pretend to like this 
heathenish stuff.” 


“T DO like it. My dear man, I 

should think that alone would 
make you see that you and I are 
not suited to each other.’”’ After a 
pause she added, ‘‘ You ought to 
admire that phrase, you know, 
‘suited to each other.’ Such a pale- 
blue-muslin sort of little phrase! 
Goes with the period you’d like to 
put me back in, doesn’t it?” 

He glowered down at her for a 
moment. Then he said: ‘‘There’s 
nothing the matter with the phrase, 
and it’s quite true in our case. We 
are not suited to each other.” 

The young woman took this in, 
seemed ever so little startled; but 
then she smiled again, mocking and 








cool. “Ah, at last! You admit 
that at last. Wise man!” 

Forbes seated himself again with 
an air of determination. “Yes, I 
admit it. And I give up; I’m 





done. But I’m not going to clear 
out without having my say.” 

“Ah, don’t clear out at all, dear 
old boy. Have your little say and 
then settle down into being a good 
fellow. That’s the thing to do.” 

“Is it? Well, I’ll be hanged if I 
do, You may take it as coolly as 
you like, but just the same you’ve 

anded me a pretty raw deal, and 
I think you’d better acknowl- 
edge it.” 

“Poor old Talcott, you do see it 
out of proportion. It isn’t I who 
have handed you the raw deal, my 
dear; it’s the times. We all went 
to war, precisely for the purpose of 
Changing the world; what’s the 
sense of expecting to go back to 
the old way, the old thing? You 
Just feel yourself injured be- 

Cause —.’? 

“Rot!” he interrupted angrily. ‘‘That’s rot, and you 
know it. And you're just trying to do the talking yourself 
amet I can’t. But I told you I was going to have my say, 

am.” 

He had risen again, but he caught the taunting upward 
= she gave him as she said cheerfully: “All right then. 


SAY you have not kept faith with me. All the time I 

1] was away and longer, I’ve thought of you as the woman 
Oved, the woman who loved me, the woman I was going 
‘oO marry. I’ve thought of you as the woman I wanted to 
work for and come home to and see with babies in her arms— 
and grow old with. And what do I find when I do get home? 
d ome? Why, you've left your home, gone out on your own, 
olled up this hole of a place and come to live in it by 
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“Marriage is Not for the Likes of Me. I Don’t Want to Marry You—or Anybody” 


yourself, just as if you were a man in a strange city—only a 
man would know how to make himself comfortable. This 
place is a nightmare.” 

“A nice Chinese one anyway. Your taste needs educating, 
my dear Talcott,” she returned, undisturbed, amused. “And 
as for my leaving home—why, home left me. Not a servant 
to be had; family gone to one of those big hotels that bore 
me stiff; mother and dad going to Palm Beach this very 
day. You know, I think you're sort of fighting the air; 
really I do.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? And I think you're still trying to 
shunt me off. Ever since I got back, whenever I’ve tried to 
talk about our getting married, you’ve shut me up one way 
or another; and to-day, when I press the issue, you flatly 
say you won’t marry me at all. Let me think, you were 
engaged to me three years—about; and now you say you 


Veronica is unmoved by impor- 
tant things because her eyes have 
never been sufficiently opened to 
the glory of those things. But 
one day she meets this glory, 
face to face, and recognizes it. 


are not going to get married, and 
you sit there and tell me it isn’t as 
important as I think it is, and that 
I don’t see straight, and a lot of 
falderal like that.” 

“Poor old Talcott! So ruffled! 
Mad, aren’t you?” 

“Well, it’s raw, I tell you, raw. 
But I’m done. I won’t ask you 
again. I’m done. Done!” 

She paused a moment; then she 
stood up. ‘Very well,’’ she said. 
“You've made that plain anyway. 
You’re done!” 

She gave him a quick smile, teas- 
ing, defiant, a little tremulous. 

“IT know you’ve made up your 
mind not to understand, and I 
know I’ve said it before. But I’m 
not going to leave the last word 
with you, dear old boy. I am go- 
ing to say it just once more: Mar- 
riage is not for the likes of me. 
You're nicer than any other man I 
know, but I don’t want to marry 
you—or anybody.” 


T WAS her turn now to move 

about restlessly. . 

“Oh-h-h! Marriage!” She made 
a dramatic little gesture of putting 
something away from her. ‘Oh, 
I’ve seen things, these past years, 
things that make you think—ago- 
nizing things: Women seeing their 
poor little children struck down in 
a night, dying or crippled. Women 
just crushed at being left alone, or 
with a lot of babies. Mothers hav- 
ing to give up their sons—that over 
and over. Loneliness. Poverty. 
And sudden wealth even more 
demoralizing. It’s all a horrid, sor- 
did, seething mix-up. And every- 
where, all around everywhere. And 
meaningless. That’s the very worst 
of it. It’s without pattern, without 
end, without purpose.” 

“What's that got to do with you 
and me?”’ 

“Oh, just that I am not going 
to deliberately bring it down upon 
myself. It’s mixing your life up 
with other lives that does it to you. 
It cannot involve you, cannot draw 
you down into its whirlpool, if you 
go on alone. So—I am going on 
alone.” 

“You think you can escape life 
that way? -And you want to?” 


“QUT I am not trying to escape 

life. I merely want to choose 
the sort of life that will suit me best, 
instead of submitting to having it 
dealt out tome. Marriage enforces 
things upon you; so I don’t want 
marriage.” 

“Suppose all the world felt that 
way about it?” 

She shrugged. ‘Oh, well, all the 
world never would. That’s all the 
more reason why some of us may.” 

She was standing in front of him, 
an odd little figure in the em- 
broidered Chinese coat and foot- 
gear that she wore to match her 
room, yet so incongruously, so tan- 

|  talizingly, charmingly of the mo- 
ment and the Occident in pose and 
face. She was smiling, but Forbes 
looked baffled and miserable. 

Then, suddenly, abruptly, he had her in his arms, was 
kissing her again and again and again, holding her to him 
with a force that gave the effect of violence. He disregarded 
her struggling protests, but, as suddenly as he had taken her, 
he released her,and without a parting word left the apartment. 

She was breathless, shaken, angry. She clenched her 
hands—futile little fists, for all their ruddy healthfulness— 
and trembled with her fury. 

But in a moment or two she laughed. ‘Oh, well, I sup- 
pose that was his little way of getting in on me, and I dare 
say I owed it to him. Poor old Talcott! Men are so unphilo- 
sophical.” 

And presently, when in her bedroom she was changing 
from the Chinese coat to a street outfit of serviceable and 
smartly cut tweed, she added, with a small grimace: “Just 
the same, I didn’t think he had it in him.” 








The idea held while she was dressing, but she had scarcely 
fastened the belt of her skirt when the bell of her little apart- 
ment rang, and there followed an imperative knocking. 

Surprised, she hastily crossed the outer room and opened 
the door. ‘‘ Mother!”’ she cried to the woman who entered, a 
woman in traveling suit and furs, who brought with her an 
effect of haste and of suppressed excitement. “I thought 
you and dad 

“‘Veronica,’’ said the lady, characteristically omitting pre- 
liminaries and coming at once to the point, ‘you remember 
Mrs. Beck?” 

Veronica, accustomed to her mother’s methods, responded 
with equal directness: ‘‘What, Beckie? Our old Beckie? 
Good gracious, mother, didn’t Beckie make every garment 
I ever wore until I was old enough for a real dressmaker? 
Do you think I could forget - 








“4 TERY well. Now listen to me, Veronica. Katy O’Brien 

came to the hotel this morning to pack our trunks, and 
she was very much excited over Mrs. Beck. She had lost 
sight of her for several years, just as we had. It’s abominable 
how we all do let people drop out when they are no longer of 
any particular use to us. But there it is! Of course I had 
seen the headlines of that murder trial in the paper, but 
one doesn’t read such 
things. I suppose I 
even saw the name, 
Charles Beck; but I 
never for one moment 
connected him with 
our ‘is 

““Oh!”’ Veronica in- 
terrupted. “‘ Not that 
awful ™ 

Her mother nod- 
ded. ‘‘Her son. He 
was a young man 
when she used to sew 
forus. Well, the point 
is that we knew noth- 
ing about her trouble, 
and of course none of 
us has been near the 
poor soul. She may 
even be in want, you 
know. And I am go- 
ing away to-day. 
Your father is prob- 
ably fuming at this 
moment and saying 
we’ll miss the train.” 

“But, mother, did 
Katy know where 
Beckie lives?”’ 

“Yes. I have the 
address on the back 
of this envelope. 
You'll go, Veronica, 
of course? She used 
to be perfectly de- 
voted to you.” 

“Oh, I'll go right 
away—to-night. Oh, 
poor old Beckie!’ 

“You might write 
me about it, my dear; 
and if you need any 
money for her 
Oh, dear! I must fly. 
Good-by again, child.” 


CARCELYan hour 

thereafterVeronica 
found the addressthat 
her mother had passed 
on from KatyO’Brien, 
a shabby, dusty house 
in a shabby, dirty 
street, a house once 
the abode of gentility, 
now made into cheap 
tenements by the 
simple expedient of 
renting each floor sep- 
arately. Mrs. Beck 
lived on the third floor. 
Veronica made her 
way up the dark and 
narrow stairs. 

A strange woman 
answered her knock 
upon Mrs. Beck’s 
door. ‘‘She can’t see 
any more of you,” she 
said. ‘‘She’s been 
seein’ ’em all day.” 

But when Veronica 
explained, the woman 
closed the door and 
went back into the 
room, to emerge a 
moment later with an 
invitation to the girl to enter. Mrs. Beck came to meet her 
from the farthest room. 

Veronica went to her with outstretched hands and kissed 
her cheek. ‘‘Oh, Beckie dear, you’re in trouble, and you did 
not let any of us know. We only heard it, quite acciden- 
tally, from Katy O’Brien to-day.” 

““Miss Nicky!’’ Mrs. Beck’s lips were trembling, but she 
contrived a smile for the girl’s greeting. ‘‘I told Katy not 
to say anything,” she said. “I didn’t want to—to bring it 
on to anybody else.” 

And suddenly Veronica found that she had nothing else 
to say; suddenly the situation was appalling. Tragedy 
became real, filled the atmosphere, weighted it down, like the 
odor of an anesthetic, stifling, suggestive of suffering, in- 
escapable. 

“T tell her she hadn’t ought to feel that way,” the other 
woman said. “It ain’t her fault. People wouldn’t blame 
her for it.” 

Mrs. Beck looked into Veronica’s eyes and quickly looked 
away; the glance had held a world of shrinking, questioning 
pain, and the girl read its revelation. 

“Oh! You never thought anyone would stay away from 
you because of that?” she cried. ‘‘Oh, dear Mrs. Beck, dear 














old Beckie, mother only heard this morning, as she was 
packing to go to Florida with dad, and I came the very 


minute she told me. Surely you knew I would come, didn’t 
you? We were always such chums, weren't we?” 

Mrs. Beck’s face twisted; she turned away abruptly and 
went into the farther room. Veronica looked helplessly at 
the other woman, who was putting on her hat and coat. 

“It’s awful,” the woman said, “just awful. I don’t know 
how she stands it. Say, are you going to sit up with her?” 

“ce Sit up ” 


“We I don’t believe she will lay down—not the last 
night, you know. And somebody ought to be with her.” 

Veronica grasped at one of the phrases: ‘‘The last 
night?’”’ 

The woman turned and gave her a knowing look, a look 
that also held an avid relish for dispensing the unsavory. 
“Why, didn’t you know? It’s to-morrow morning they’re 
going to hang him—at five. You'll stay with her, won't 
you—now you’ve come?” 

Veronica sat down abruptly on the nearest chair. 
shivered. “‘Oh, I—I ——” 

“Well, I can’t stay, and it seems as if there ought to be 
somebody. She don’t seem to have any folks, and she’s new 
in the neighborhood—moved here after it happened. I 
wouldn’t ’a’ known her myself, but my man is one of the 





She 





“‘When They Had Put Him in That Awful Place—Oh, Then He Was Glad to Have His Mother Hold Him in Her Arms” 


wardens. He’s going to take his supper to him when he goes 
back to-night. She's getting it ready now. I couldn’t 'a’ 
stayed this long, if he hadn’t been home.” 

Veronica saw, as in a vision, the little seamstress of her 
childhood, teased, gentle, patient, adoring; remembered how 
many years had sped by during which those whom she had 
served had forgotten the service and the adoring patience; 
saw her, in her trouble, trying to hide with her shame. 

“Of course I shall stay,” she said. 

At the warm note in her voice the other woman nodded. 
“Then I'll go along,” she said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

The door closed. 

After a few minutes, needed for the growth of courage, 
Veronica took off her hat and coat and went into the room 
where Mrs. Beck was moving about. 


‘ee little figure turned as she went in. ‘Why, Miss 
Nicky ! You—why—oh, you must forgive me, Miss Nicky 
dear. I forgot you were re 

“I’m going to stay with you a while, dear old Beckie,” 
said the girl, seating herself on a wooden chair near the sink. 
“You go right on with your cooking.” 

“Yes. Yes, I got to have it ready when Mr. Johnson 
comes. I was mighty glad when they said I could send 
Charlie his supper. I got all the things he likes.”’ 





Mrs. Beck turned to the stove and bent to open the oye 
door. . 

“Yes,” she went on, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson’s going to Carry it 
a basket. But they won't let him take the dishes oy; him. 
self. They got to look ’em over first. As if—as if I'¢ send 
him anything he could hurt himself with! But of COUrse 
they wouldn’t know that.” 

Veronica paled a little. Mrs. Beck went on talking as sh 
worked, but the girl soon understood that she was jn the 
presence of a preoccupation so consuming, so overshadowin 
that the words were no more addressed to her than if she 
had not been there, but were merely the musings of the 
mother upon all that she could find of comfort. 


- COOKED the ham this morning,” she was saying. “Voy 
won't forget the ham, mother?’ he said to me as I was 
ceming away. ‘Baked, with cloves in it.’ I said: “Wouldn't 
you rather have a nice porterhouse steak, son? Or some 
fresh sausage?’ But he says: ‘Ham! Ham with cloves ig 
it.’ I was real glad too. Beefsteak don’t take a minute 
to cook.” 

Veronica looked at the simple feast that the deft hands 
with their needle-pricked fingers, were preparing; she had 
a growing horror of the situation, an almost suffocating 

feeling that the pic. 
tures that were groy. 
ing before her imagi. 
nation could not 
possibly be real, 

At last the basket 
was ready and waitin 
on the kitchen table 
allneatly covered with 
a fresh towel, half an 
hour before a heavily 
ascending tread onthe 
stairs warned them 
that the me ssenger 
was at hand. After. 
ward Veronica real. 
ized that, since it was 
only the messenger 
they had been waiting 
for and not for—the 
other thing, this in. 
terval was really mer. 
ciful. But while she 
was enduring it, it had 
seemed torturingly 
long. She had eaten 
no evening meal, but 
it did not seem strange 
that Mrs. Beck forgot 
to offer or partake of 
one. They were wait- 
ing for something else, 
something of such im- 
portance that the 
usual small affairs of 
life faded into insig- 
nificarice. 

They went into the 
other room. Night 
had come, and the 
windows were mean- 
ingless rectangles of 
darkness. The yel- 
lowish flare from the 
one gas jet merelyem- 
phasized the poor 
sordidness of the 
place. 


RS. BECK took 

off her apron and 
smoothed down the 
front of her black 
dress. She looked at 
Veronica with an 
abrupt realization of 
her presence. “Why, 
Miss Nicky,”’ she said, 
“it’sdark. Youought 
not to be here, my 


dear. You can’t go 
home alone after 
dark.” 

Veronica put an 
arm about her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Dear Mrs. 
Beck,” she said, the 
familiar, childhood’s 
diminutive no longer 


seeming to fit this 
tragic figure, “I am 
not going to leave you. 
I am going to stay 
here with you until— 
stay here with youall 
night.” 

For a brief moment 
Mrs. Beck's face 
twitched with emotion. “You were always so kind, you 
and your mother,” she said, ‘‘always—so kind ——” 

But nothing could hold her long from that place of thought 
where he was. She seated herself in the smaller of the two 
rocking-chairs the room possessed; long years of sitting im 
such a chair had made the greater comfort of the larger one 
strange to her. For a time they sat in silence. Veronica felt 
as though her heart were bursting with pity, but not all her 
longing to help suggested anything that she could do 

o seemed hours, long and dreary hours, before Mrs. Beck 
said: 

“I wonder what time it is.” 

Veronica could barely distinguish the figures on the face 
of her watch by the dim light of the gas. “It is after eight, 
she said, ‘‘twenty minutes after.” 

“I wonder if he’s done eating,” the mother said presently. 
“T hope he didn’t hurry. He always ate real fast. 1 thought 
maybe, sending him so much, 'twould take him—quite 4 
while. I thought maybe—it would make the evening— 
shorter. But—I don’t know; eating alone, that way —— 

Veronica felt her breath in her throat, like a fluttering 
hand. ‘Oh!” she'cried, although the cry was scarcely more 
than a whisper, ‘I am sure there’s somebody with him. 
You must not think he is alone. I’m sure they wouldn't let 
him be there alone—not to-night.” 
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The condemned man’s mother shook her head. 
“Not until—it’s "most time ——”’ 

‘Silence fell again, weighted with the signifi- 
cance of the dragging minutes. The girl clasped 
her hands tightly together in her lap until the 
fngers grew numb with their own pressure. 
Gradually the city’s noises were dying and, as 
they faded out, other sounds emerged from the 
night footsteps on the sidewalk, the bell of a 
street car on the next street, and other bells 
whose voices, drowned by the day’s clangor, 
emerged and grew, like the voices of night birds. 


Ss ONE of these struck off an hour, Mrs. Beck 
raised her head and séemed to be counting. 
“Nine o'clock. I wonder, can he hear the bells.” 
After a while she spoke again: ‘They do 
say—I think I’ve read it somewhere—that they 
often sicep the night before. Oh, I do hope— 
he can-—sleep.” 

Veronica bowed her head. She knew that 
the mother’s spirit was watching at the bedside 
of her boy, watching even as she must have watched—how 
many times?—long ago when his sleep was innocent. 

They sat in silence until the clocks struck ten. To the girl 
it seemed incredible that less than two hours had passed 
while they sat there. 

But Mrs. Beck shivered. 

“Time flies by so fast in the night,”’ she said, “especially 
when you’re—watching. I remember how ‘twas when my 
mother was—when we She went at four o’clock. They 
said ‘twas the turn o’ the tide. It didn’t seem as though 
I could let her go.” 

It came to Veronica with a shock of surprise that the 
minutes, to her so freighted with horror that each one seemed 
an hour, were to the mother so infinitely precious that they 
could not seem long enough. Again they sat without speak- 
ing; Mrs. Beck seemed not to notice when eleven o’clock 
came and passed. 

After a while she said: ‘‘I remember once when I was 
away, he got sick, and they sent for me. When I got home 
he was tossing about and crying, just burning up with fever; 
but he knew me. ‘Yes, it’s mother, son. I’m right here 
beside you. Now you lay quiet and go to sleep,’ I said. 
And he went right off to sleep, and when he woke up his 
fever was broken.”’ 


. 





HE was rocking a little, as though she held a child in her 
armsagain. Veronica’s eyes were stinging, but she did not 
speak, lest her voice recall the mother to the night’s reality. 
“He let me keep his curls on after he put on pants,”’ the 
condemned man’s mother said, when the hour was older, 
“because it used to make me cry so when I thought of 
cuttin’ ’em off. Oh, he was a great mother’s boy, he was.” 
So she dreamed on, 
rocked on. Midnight 
came at its appointed 





place and said he had done the wrong he never did—oh, 
then he was glad enough to have his mother hold him in her 
arms: the way I used to when he was restless at night with 
bad dreams. Bad dreams! Years and years it had been 
since I’d done that.” 

She rocked herself back and forth, clasping her arms upon 
her breast as though the babe that had become the sinful 
man were still there: but after a while the rocking ceased, 
and she drooped there with bowed head, as an earlier mother 
must have bowed before a cross more significant and poignant. 


NE o'clock came, with the cross still looming; but at 

some time after two Veronica told herself that there 
must be a level spot upon the slope of every Calvary; for 
Mrs. Beck arose, crossed to the mantel, and brought back 
a little leather-bound volume, which she put into Veronica’s 
hands. The girl read aloud the Shepherd’s Psalm. 

Mrs. Beck said nothing when she had ended, and Veronica 
asked, ‘‘Shall I read something more? I do want to—to 
help you, to comfort Ky 

Mrs. Beck’s face quivered. ‘‘Seems like—sometimes— 
you get to a place where nothing helps except just—love. 
I don’t know but that’s the biggest thing anyway. It’s the 
best, I know that. It’s the best. That’s what he said to me, 
last time. He never had said it before: I don’t suppose he 
could have. Some folks—men ’specially—never can say 
what’s in their minds, not even when they know it’s there. 
I often wished they could. But I guess they can’t. 

“He says—only this morning it was, but it seems longer— 
he says: ‘Mother, there’s only one thing that’s just the same 
as it used to be, and that’s you,’ he says. ‘Funny how I 
haven’t thought much about it for years and years; and 





now you're the biggest thing there is, and the 
best, just the way it was when I was a kid. 
There all the time, always the same too, I guess, 
only I never thought about it.’ That was what 
he said to me, and I said: ‘Yes, son, your 
mother’s love’s been there all the time; and it 
won't stop. Nothingcanstopit. You must re- 
member that to-morrow, son,’ I said. ‘Mother’s 
love will be right there with you to-morrow. 

+ When you wake up in the morning, and at— 
at five o'clock; yes, and after that, too. You 
couldn’t go to any place where mother’s love 
won’t reach out to you and be ready to hold 
you up close and—and take care of you, son, 
not to any place.’ 


“TT WAS funny, but that seemed to help him. 

He kept saying it over: ‘Your love will be 
there across, won’t it, mother? You can’t get 
away from your mother’s love, no matter what 
happens to you. That’s right, mother, ain’t that 
right?’ And I told him it was God’s truth, as 
it is. I don’t know but it’s the truest part of God’s truth, 
big as that is.”’ 

“*Ah-h-h!”” The cry escaped Veronica, shuddered forth, 
like a cry of birth. 

Mrs. Beck leaned forward, as though to make the force 
of her words reach across the space between them. ‘‘ You 
see what I mean when I say love's the best thing, don’t you? 
They can’t take that away from us. It’s given us to each 
other, love has. They can kill his precious body and bury 
him, but they can’t take him away from me! Baby and 
boy and man, he’s mine, he’s mine, he’s mine!” 

She broke into a wild storm of weeping, and the girl was 
kneeling at her side. 

“Yes,” Veronica cried, and she, too, was sobbing. “I see. 
I dosee. But if you had not let yourself love so much, you 
would not be suffering like this now. Better not to love at 
all. Nothing could make this pay. Not such suffering as 
this. Nothing.” 

Mrs. Beck became instantly quiet. She raised her tear- 
stained face and took Veronica’s between her palms. ‘‘ Don’t 
you say that,” she said’ with an intense quiet. “Don’t you 
think that. If 'twas the price God set on it, I’d pay all this 
and more for just one minute of what I’ve had, for just one 
minute of love, love big enough to reach out, big enough to 
make you understand.” 


ERONICA dropped her face upon the other’s knees. 
The hour passed while the work-worn hand smoothed 
the dark hair. 

“‘T guess we both see how 'tis now,” the tired voice went 
on after a time. ‘‘ You have to suffer. You have to pay— 
for the best. It’s worth while to suffer, so you’ll—know.” 

Veronica’s hands 
were very cold. She 
shivered. ‘‘ Know?” 





moment, and the new 
day. ; 
Mrs. Beck sprang 
to her feet, counting 
the strokes, until the 
last one died away. 
“Tt’s come!’’ she 
cried, and looked 
about the little room 
wildly, as though it 
were invaded by an 
approaching _ terror. 
“It’s come, this day. 
I can’t let them—he 
didn’t do it; he didn’t 
do it; and I can’t let 


them —I can’t —oh, 
God, don’t let them— 
don’t ——’”’ 

Veronica went to 
her side, put warm 


arms about her, drew 
her down again to 


her chair. The girl 
was openly weeping 
now, but was oblivi- 


ous of everything save 
the other’s 


agony. 
“Oh, you ought to 
have someone of your 
own th you to- 
night, not merely a 


stranger like myself. 
Mrs. Beck, dear Mrs. 
Beck, isn’t there 
someone I could send 
for?”’ 

Mrs. Beck gave her 
the look of one who 
has just returned to 
consciousness. Ve- 
ronica repeated what 
she had said, and the 
mother shook her 
head. 


"ee rather have 
you, Miss Nicky, than 
anybo else,’ she 
Said. ‘‘Sometimes 
folks that aren’t re- 
lated to youare nearer 
than those that are. I 
aven t any kin: and 

is father’s, they — 
they—they don’t 
Want it known, I—I 
don’t want to blame 


em. And anyway, he 
aint theirs: ‘he’s 
mine—same as he was 


: en he was a little 
aby and nobody 








could do for him but 
me. I bore him, and 
I fed him, and I 
tended him when he 
Was sick, and when he 
Was in that—in 
ot Yes, and 


then, when the had 
put him in that awful 





she murmured. 

Mrs. Beck nodded. 
“You can’t love, not 
really love, until 
you've suffered,” she 
said, ‘‘nor have what 
belongs to love. 
Maybe that’s why 
mothers love the way 
they do. Oh, you 
have to suffer—else 
you don’t really have 
anything, not the way 
I have my boy. I 
guess — maybe — if 
you have suffered 
enough, and loved 
enough, and—and 
gave up enough, 
you'd have—all there 
is, somehow.” 

Veronica raised her 
head. She could not 
restrain the question 
that was beating at 
her heart. 

“T can understand 
the truth of that, if 
you suffer for a cause, 
a great cause,” she 
cried. ‘‘But just the 
stark suffering that 
life brings! How can 
you say £ 

‘‘Sometimes that’s 
all there is,’’ said 
Mrs. Beck. ‘‘For 
most folks there 
isn’t anything except 
the everyday kind of 
suffering and the 
everyday kind of love. 
But that’s enough.” 

“That may be 
true,” returned the 
girl. ‘I do not know, 
but it may be true. 
But—how can it be 
true for everyone? 
Surely there are those 
who need not suffer, 
and those who do not 
meet suffering in their 
way, and those who 
have caused so much 
suffering to others 
that they 5 

Mrs. Beck’s hands 
were twisting to- 
gether; the look of 
her somehow made it 
evident to the girl 
that with the eyes of 
vision she was look- 
ing upon the son who 
had caused such suffer- 
ing, who was so soon 
to die. ‘‘ You have to 

















“It’s Come, This Day. I Can’t Let Them —He Didn’t Do it; He Didn’t Do it; and I Can’t Let Them” 
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little mandarin. Out in the 

hot December sunshine black 

4 West Indian and brown East 

| Indian,white man and yellow 

drifted past; a wicker pony- 

drawn carameta pattered by, 

and the proud motor car of 

W/E); some Canal Zone official; a dainty white- 

= — =) clad figure under a Japanese sunshade 

brushed elbows with a turbaned, shuffling negress. The 

street was Front Street in Colon, which is a crossroads for 
all the world. 

He was very old; but that forgotten workman—peace to 
his gifted fingers!—who shaped him from a bit of elephant’s 
tusk gave him a stout spirit that years could not dim. Yel- 
lowed and polished and seamed now with the tiny cracks of 
age, he stood in a shop window in Colon and watched the 
world pass by; and smiled, as if he cherished some delightful 
secret. Perhaps he did; who knows? 

“Thirty-five dollars is the very least you’ll take for him?” 


OLLARS were nothing to the little mandarin, but it may 
be that he knew that boyish contralto and smiled more 
warmly. 

“Yes, please, ladys. Very chip!’’ That was the voice of 
Mr. Pohoomull. 

The “‘ladys”—there was only one of her, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Pohoomull’s singularly plural manner of speaking— 
sighed. Thirty-five dollars is a great deal to pay for a 
mandarin, especially if one has already been betrayed by 
low prices and a wealth of delectable things into incautious 
spending. One does not, you know, really need a mandarin. 

Stim fingers took up the little ivory figure, and a pair of 
clear hazel eyes examined him with a judicial air of searching 
for defects; but the mandarin was not deceived. He smiled. 
The clear hazel eyes returned the smile wistfully, but the 
fingers set him on his feet and relinquished him. 

“No,” said the girl resolutely. ‘“‘ Not even for ‘hyacinths 
to feed my soul!’” 

Mr. Pohoomull did not sell hyacinths; he sold “Silks, 
Panjees, Orental Novltys.” Probably the young lady was 
joking; one can never be sure about Americans. At any 
rate, Mr. Pohoomull had seen the involuntarily possessive pat 
with which the slim fingers had left the mandarin, and Mr. 
Pohoomull was not unversed in practical psychology. 

“I show you somethings other, ladys?” he offered craftily. 

“Don’t bother, please.”” The girl was examining gravely 
a carving of a wooden monkey. “I’ll—I'll just look round.” 


The little mandarin did not follow her with his eyes, 
because ivory necks do not turn readily. Pointed ivory 
hands crossed on his fat ivory rotundity, courteously aloof 
from the low-bred coolie on his left and the sad-eyed geisha 
girl on his right, he waited, smiling. 

That was the only thing he could do—smile; but he did 
it uncommonly well. Were you merry, he beamed sympa- 
thetic appreciation; were you vexed in spirit, his wise round 
face counseled patience. Cheero! he said, or the Chinese 
equivalent of that comradely hail. 

That was what he said to Peter Allen. A large young 
man was Peter, quite tall and wide and flat, dressed in 
rumpled white linen. However nicely pressed, Peter’s 
clothes always rumpled immediately he put them on; just 
as that lock of hair at the crown of his head always sprang 
up again the moment the brush passed over it. It sprang up 
now as he took off his hat and fished out his handkerchief. 

““Whew!”’ said he, pausing in the scanty shade of Mr. 
Pohoomull’s awning. 

It was at this moment that his eyes met the fixed quizzical 
gaze of the little mandarin. 

“‘Ho—fat one!” he chuckled. At once the heat, the bore- 
dom of waiting days for a boat, seemed unaccountably less 
deadly. ‘Ho, fat one!” 

Ho Fat Wun smirked contentedly. He was a hundred 
years old, and he had just been christened. 


ETER entered the shop and inspected him at close range, 

but idly. It rarely occurred to Peter to buy “‘ hyacinths.” 
He was conscious, as he entered, of an impression of a cool 
white frock and the back of a delicately sturdy neck at a 
near-by counter; then the brown face of Mr. Pohoomull 
materialized out of the dimness of the shop. 

“Somethings, gentlemans?”’ 

“Silks,” requested Peter vaguely. 
finished shopper. 

Mr. Pohoomull bowed, and waddled away into the inner 
recesses of his treasure house. 

“O gentlemans,”’ he breathed, professionally ecstatic, ‘‘O 
gentlemans, this is more beautiful silks I never saw. I 
grantee you that, gentlemans. You like this colo.s?”’ 


Peter was not a 


A HOME for HO FAT WUN 


“Yes,” admitted Peter doubtfully, ‘‘I like it.” 
Which vastly understated the fact. Soft and heavy and 
lustrous, of a rich shimmering purple, the sumptuous 


splendor of it stirred him tothe soul. Concerning the beauty 
of the silk there could be no question; it was fit for the 
vestments of a king; but—was it exactly the color for 
Aunt Emma? 

He caressed it with awkward fingers, considering. Buying 
a present for Aunt Emma always brought up perplexing 
questions. 


ASTING about for a sign from heaven, his eye caught 
the silhouette of slender feminine shoulders at the front 

of the shop; he remembered, and inspiration descended upon 
him. A woman-~a well-dressed woman—an American, too, 
by the back of her neck; she would know. sll 

“I beg your pardon,” quoth he, approaching; “[’m 
afraid it’s an awful lot of trouble, but ig 

Peter’s mind, you will observe, was nothing if not direct. 
The lady turned, and at once he perceived that the thing 
was not so simple as it had seemed. She was—well, she was 
young; and she had poise. Peter was afraid of young 
women with poise. They made him feel—large; unneces- 
sarily large. 7 

“I’m trying to buy some—some silk for my aunt,” he 
blundered on. ‘‘She’s about fifty-five—with sort of gray 
hair—and light-blue eyes—and so I was just wondering if 
this 5 

He indicated dumbly the regal fabric in his hands, and 
suddenly the lady relented. She smiled. No: she grinned. 
There was something inimitably boyish about it, as 1 she 
were inviting him to share a huge joke on himself. - 

“Mercy, no!” shesaid, and waved away the eye-compelling 
purple with a small and competent hand. “You want a 
soft color, a sort of dull, silvery blue, to bring out the color 
of her eyes. You know?” 

“No,” said Peter truthfully. 

“I'll show you,” offered the lady practically, and marched 
to confront Mr. Pohoomull. 

Surprisingly picturesque fellow, this Mr. Pohoomull. 
Quaint and humorous, the way he mangled the English 
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She Found a Coat That Pleased Her, and Slipped it On, Pivoting Before Him for Approval, and at Once it Pleased Peter Too. “I'll Take That,’”’ He Decided Promptly 


By C.E. Scoggins 


language; his fatness, the way his brown skin glistened with 
perspiration that never quite broke out—Peter suddenly 
liked it all. Shopping was not, after all, such a dreadful task! 

“This,” decided the girl. 

Of course! How could he ever have fancied that barbaric 
purple for gentle, bulky Aunt Emma? 

“Thank you,” he acknowledged gratefully. “How much 
do I need—for a dress, you know?” 

“Five yards. Unless she’s—large?”’ She took in Peter’s 
generous height and breadth, evidently estimating the 
probable proportions of a female relative. 
she’s pretty large. Better give me—say twelve yards.” 

Mercy!” gasped the young woman. 

For two dresses, you know.” 

But you don’t want two dresses from the same piece! 
Let S$ select another shade.” 

Let's,” he agreed happily. “You know, this is awfully 
good of you.” 

. Not a bit of it. Every woman loves to buy beautiful 
things, even if they’re not for herself.” 


ETER was just discovering that he, too, liked to buy 
: beautiful things. Shopping was an adventure, the shopa 
Storehouse of treasure from the Orient, an Aladdin’s cave 
with a lat brown gnome to serve them. But what would 
Aunt Emma do with more than two new silk dresses? 

I wonder,” he begged shamelessly, “if you’d mind sug- 
egg. some other things—for a younger woman? Twenty- 
our, dark hair, gray eyes, freckles ‘ 

Freckles,” said she. “I know all about freckles. See?” 

Peter saw. 

She’s got more than you have,” he declared. An observer 
Would have deduced that the fact pleased him. ‘“‘Tennis is 
a much more important than the immortal soul!’”’ 

uy t it!” she laughed. ‘Is she large too?” 
ona’ said Peter decidedly. “Smaller than you are, if 
on —- She doesn’t run in the family, you know. I 
quired her ready-made.” 
like said the girl. “Your wife? I know what she’d 

* 4 mandarin coat. They’ve got some darlings. Have 

you seen them?” 
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““T haven’t seen anything,” said Peter cheerfully, ‘and 
I wouldn’t know what was good if I saw it. She usually buys 
those things herself.’’ BF 88 

She found a coat that pleased her, and slipped it on, 
pivoting before him for approval, and at once it pleased 
Peter too. 

“T’ll take that,” he decided promptly. 


on complaisance warmed the heart of Mr. Pohoomull. 
He beamed, clasping fat, ecstatic hands. ‘“‘ Panjee silks, 
gentlemans? O such lovely panjees!” 

Peter had never heard the word pronounced so, and it 
tickled his exhilarated fancy. 


‘‘Panjee bomanjee—smite the guitar! 
Join in the chorus, my hookabadar,” 


he murmured facetiously under his breath. 

“You like nonsense verse?’’ cried the girl, recognizing the 
ancient lines. 

“Why, yes,” admitted Peter. ‘‘Do you? I thought I was 
the only living specimen.” 

They beamed at each other with all the pleasure of brother 
members of a secret order meeting on a foreign strand. 

“Isn’t it silly,’’ laughed the girl, ‘trying to explain it to 
people that don’t see it?”’ 

“Aunt Emma maintains that the ‘Gay Parterre’ is shock- 
ingly ungrammatical,” grinned Peter; “you know it?—‘I 
don’t know any greatest treat’ ——”’ 


“As sit him in a gay parterre 
And sniff one up the perfume sweet 
Of every roses buttoning tHere,” 


the girl caught him up. 

Peter solemnly offered his hand. 
toned; ‘“‘you have the countersign.” 

“Do you know the ‘Sonnet Found in a Mad-House’?” 
she demanded. ‘I have a whole book of the most de- 
licious 

“‘ Silks for underwears, ladys? Osuch lovely silks for under- 
wears!” Mr. Pohoomull, perceiving panjees to be somehow a 
tactical error, abandoned them; deftly flipped open a bolt of 


“Pass, friend,” he in- 


“silks for underwears’’~-gossamer stuff, too frail for 


masculine appreciation—and put it into her hands. 
“This is lovely,’”’ advised the girl tentatively, sober- 
ing once more to the business in hand; ‘good quality, 
too, if she needs i 
Peter did not wait to hear what she needed. ‘Oh, 
women always need that sort of stuff,’’ he said largely. 
“How much should I get? And what color?”’ 

Gravely and impersonally they settled intimate details of 
clothing Peter’s wife, the crafty Mr. Pohoomull turing them 
on the while with Canton linen: ‘‘Hand embroidered for 
true, ladys! I g’rantee you that, ladys!”’ and glossily crisp 
beyond the need of praise; Chinese crépe for an evening 
dress 

“Oh,” sighed the girl, her small face glowing with 
vicarious pleasure, ‘“‘won’t your wife just envy me when 
you tell her I had the fun of buying all these lovely things?”’ 

“Huh?” said Peter. But he managed to turn it into a 
cough. 

The sober, sinful fact is that Peter had forgotten he had a 
wife. He had acquired her hastily and for shopping purposes 
only; there had been a vague feeling that it would not have 
been convincing to load Aunt Emma indefinitely with gifts, 
and it was necessary to buy something, else shopping must 
have come to a blank end. 

The dark hair, the gray eyes, even the freckles he had 
high-handedly borrowed from his assistant herself. That 
was because his wife, if he had one, would be like that. He 
had missed her age by two or three years and her eyes by 
several shades of hazel with warm flecks of green; that was 
not inaccuracy, but prudence. 

He was dismayed to find this useful wife of his imagination 
becoming too real, but saw no way to turn her conveniently 
into a sister at this late moment. Queer thing about shop- 
ping—the more he did, with proper assistance, the harder 
it was to stop doing it! 

"7 AVE you noticed any curiosities, ivory or that sort of 
junk, that you think she’d like?” he inquired with a 
fine imitation of a casual air. 

That would take more time, could be indefinitely pro- 
longed. The amount of his rash purchases was already con- 
siderable, in spite of incredibly low prices; but it was worth 
the money. Peter earned a good salary, and Aunt Emma, 
his official family, had an income of her own. Surely he 
could afford to support an imaginary wife! 

“I’m a fearfully helpless shopper,”’ he added pathetically. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A synopsis of ‘the preceding chapters will be found on Page 196 
XIII (Continued) 


OUIS AKERS straightened when he saw Lily staring at 
Pink Denslow lying on the grass. ‘‘ Nothing to worry 
about, Miss Cardew,” he said. ‘‘But what sort of 

idiocy Hello, old man, all 

right now?” 
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Pink sat up, then rose stiffly 
and awkwardly. He had acut 
over one eye, and he felt for his 
handkerchief. ‘‘Fouled me,” 
he said. ‘Wonder they didn’t 
walk on me when I was down.” 
He turned to the grounds 
keeper, who had come up. 
“You ought to know better 
than to let those fellows cut up af 
this turf,’’ he said angrily. 8 
‘“‘What’re you here for, any- 
how?” But suddenly he was 
very sick. He looked at Lily, 
his face drawn and blanched. 
“Got me right,’’ he said. 

“Get into my car,” said és 
Akers, not too amiably. ‘I'll 
drive you to the stables. I'll 
be back, Miss Cardew.” 

Lily went back to the car and 
sat down. She was shocked 
and startled, but she was 
strangely elated. The crowd 
had beaten Pink, but it had 
obeyed Louis Akers like a mas- 
ter. He was a man, a strong 
man; he must be built of iron. 
It was more important that a 
man be a man than that he-be 
a gentleman. 

After a little Akers drove 
back across the field, sending 
the car forward again at reck- 
less speed, and leaped out. 
“‘No need to worry about our 
young friend,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘He is alternately hold- 
ing a wet cloth to his eye and es 
cursing the poor workingman. 6 
But I think I’d better drive ts 
you back.” He looked at her, 
his bold eyes challenging, be- 
lying the amiable gentleness of 
his smile. 

“T’d better let him know,’ 
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“T TOLD him. He isn’t strong 
for me. Always hate the 
fellow who saves you, you 
know. But he didn’t object.” 
Lily moved into his car 
obediently. She felt a strange 
inclination to do what this 
man wanted. Rather, it was 
an inability to oppose him. 
He went on, big, strong and 
impetuous, and he carried one 
along. It was easy and queer. 
But she did, unconsciously, 
what she had never done with 
Pink or any other man—she 
sat as far away from him on 
the wide seat as she could. 

He noticed that and smiled 
ahead over the wheel. He had 
been infuriated over her avoid- 
ance of him, but if she was 
afraid of him “Bully en- 
gine in this car.”’ 

“Youcertainly made a road es 
through the field.” ae 

“They'll fix that all right. * 
Are you warm enough?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“You have been treating me 
very badly, you know, Miss 
Cardew.”’ 

“T have been frightfully 
busy.” 

‘“That’s not true, and you 
know it. You’ve been forbid- 
den to see me, haven’t you?” 

“IT have been forbidden to go back to Cardew Way.” 

“They don’t know about me then?” 

“There isn’t very much to know, is there?”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t fence with me,” he said impatiently. 
“T told you once I was frank. I want you to answer one 
question: If this thing rested with you, would you see me 
again?” 

“T think I would, Mr. Akers,” she said honestly. 








AD she ever known a man like the one beside her, she 

would not have given him that opportunity. He glanced 
keenly around, and then suddenly stopped the car and 
turned toward her. 

“‘l’m crazy about you, and you know it,” he said. And 
roughly, violently, he caught her to him and kissed her again 
and again. “I’m mad about you,” he whispered. 

Lily freed herself and drew back. She wanted to feel 
angry, but she felt only humiliated and rather soiled. There 
were men like that, then, men who gave way to violent 


*‘ Not Mad at Me, Miss Boyd, are You?” 
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A POOR WISE MAN “"s 


“T'll do nothing of the sort, of course. Now get this 
straight, Miss Cardew: I haven’t done you any harm, I 
may have a brutal way of showing that I’m crazy bout 
you, but it’s my way. I’ma man, and I’m no hand kisser." 
And when she said nothing: ‘You think I’m unrestr ined, 


and I am in a way. But if I did what I really want io do 
I'd not take you home at alf 
I’d steal you. You've done 





something to me, heaven k nows 
what.” 

“Then I can only say I’m 
sorry,” Lily said slowly 


GHE felt strangely helpless 
and rather maternal. \Vith 
all his strength, this sort of man 
needed to be protected from 
himself. She felt no answering 
thrill to his passion, but as 
though, having told her he 
loved her, he had placed a heavy 
responsibility in her hands, ~ 
“T’ll be good now,” he said. 
“‘Mind, I’m not sorry. But | 
don’t want to worry you.” 
4 He made no further over- 
ee tures to her during the ride, 
but he was neither sulky nor 
sheepish. He feigned an anx- 
iety as to the threatened strike, 
and related at great length 
and with extreme cleverness of 
invention his own efforts to 
prevent it. 








= “T’ve a good bit of influence 

aa with the A. F. L.,” he said. 

Se “Doyle has split with them, 

G but I’msolid. But it’s coming, 

Ps ha sure as shooting. And they'll 
ae win too.” 

ne He knew women well, and 

| he saw that she was forgiving 

Ee him. But she would not forget. 


He had a cynical doctrine, to 
the effect that a woman's first 
kiss of passion left an ineradi- 
cable mark on her, and he was 
quite certain that Lily had 
never been so kissed before. 

Driving through the park he 
turned to her. ‘Please for- 
give me,” he said, his mellow 
voice contrite and supplicat- 
ing. ‘‘You’ve been so fine 
about it that you make me 
ashamed.” 

“‘T would like to feel that it 
wouldn’t happen again; that’s 
at 

“That means you intend to 
see me again. But never is a 
long word. I’mafraid to prom- 
ise. You go to my head, Lily 
Cardew.”’ They were halted by 
the traffic, and it gave him a 
chance to say something he 
had been ingeniously formulat- 
ing in his mind: ‘I’ve known 
lots of girls. I’mnosaint. But 
you are different. You're a 
good woman. You could do 
anything you wanted with me, 
if you cared to.” 


And because she was young 
and lovely, and because he was 
always the slave of youth and 


beauty, he meant what he said. 
It was a lie; but he was lying 
to himself, also, and his voice 
held unmistakable ° sincerity. 
But even then he was wat: hing 
‘ her, weighing the effect o! his 
words on her. He saw that 
she was touched. 





ay E WAS well pleased with 
ge himself on his way home. 








impulses, who lost control of themselves and had to 
apologize afterward. She hated him, but she was sorry for 
him too. He would have to be so humble. 

She was staring ahead, white and waiting for his explana- 
tion, when he released the brake and started the car forward 
slowly. 

“Well?” he said with a faint smile. 

“You will have to apologize for that, Mr. Akers.’ 

“T’ll be hanged if I will. That man back there, Dens- 
low—he’s the sort who would kiss a girl and then crawl 
about it afterward. I won’t. I’m not sorry. A strong man 
can digest his own sins. I kissed you because I wanted to. It 
wasn’t an impulse. I meant to when we started. And you’re 
only doing the conventional thing and pretending to be 
angry. You're not angry. Good heavens, girl; be yourself 
once in a while!” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand you.” Her voice was 
haughty. “And I must ask you to stop the car and Ict me 
get out.” 


“No, Lou, I’m Frightened” 


He left the car at the public 
garage, and walked, whist/ing 
blithely, to his small bachelor 
apartment. He was a sell- 
indulgent man, and his rooms were comfortable to the point 
of luxury. In the sitting room was a desk, as clean and 
orderly as Doyle’s was untidy. Having put on his dressing 
gown he went to it and, with a sheet of paper before him, 
sac for some time thinking. : 
He found his work irksome at times. True, it had its 
interest. He was the liaison between organized labor, which 
was conservative in the main, and the radical element, ot 
in and out of the organization. He played a double game, 
and his work was always the same, to fan the discontent, 
latently smoldering in every man’s soul, into a flame. An 
to do this he had not Doyle’s fanaticism. Personally, | owls 
Akers found the world a pretty good place. He hated the 
rich because they had more than he had, but he sc’ ree 
the poor because they had less. And he liked the feeling 
power he had when, on the platform, men swayed to "S 
words like wheat to a wind. ; 
Personal ambition was his fetish, as power was Anthony 
Cardew’s. Sometimes he walked past the exclusive city 
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clubs, and he dreamed of a time when he, too, would have 
the entrée to them. But time was passing. He was thirty- 
three years old when Jim Doyle crossed his path, and the 
clubs were as far away as ever. It was Doyle who found the 
weak place in his armor, and who taught him that when one 
could not rise it was possible to pull others down. 

But it was Woslosky, the Pole, mysterious agent of some 
mysterious foreign power, who had put the thing in a more 
appealing form. 

“Our friend Doyle to the contrary,’”’ he said cynically, 
“we cannot hope to contend against the inevitable. The 
few will always govern the many in the end. It will be the 
old cycle—autocracy, democracy, and then anarchy; but 
out of this last comes always the one man who crowns 
himself or is crowned. One of the people, you, or myself, 
it may be!” 

The Pole had smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

Akers did not go to work immediately. He sat for some 
time, his eyes slightly narrowed. He believed that he could 
marry Lily Cardew. It would take time aad all his skill, but 
he believed that he could do it. His mind wandered to Lily 
herself, her youth and charm. He brought himself up 
sharply. Where would such a marriage take him? The 
Cardew family would not receive him. Unless —— 


H® MIGHT become a changed man—through love. He 
smiled a little. He might even abandon his radical 
associates, and convey some interesting information to the 
authorities, with the Cardew men present—through love. 
He knew all the plans, and they meant a revolution. A 
revolution would be interesting and exciting, and there was 
strong in him the desire to pull down. But revolution was 
troublesome. It was violent and bloody. It would be years 
before the country was stabilized. This other now 

He sat low in his chair, his long legs stretched out in his 
favorite position, and dreamed. He would not play the fool 
like Doyle. He would conciliate the family. In the end he 
would be put up at the clubs; he might even play polo. His 
thoughts wandered to Pink Denslow at the polo grounds, 
and he grinned. 

“Young fool!’’ he reflected. ‘If I can’t beat his time 

He ordered dinner to be sent up, and presently, after the 
meal, strolled over to the small mirror above the mantel and 
eyed himself complacently. Yes, life was not bad. It was 
infernally interesting. It was a game. No, it was a race 
where a man could so hedge his bets that he stood to gain, 
whoever won. 

When there was a knock at the door he did not turn. 
“Come in,’ he said. ° 
But it was not the waiter. It was Edith Boyd. 
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He saw her through the mirror, and so addressed her. 
“Hello, sweetie,” he said. Then he turned. ‘You oughtn’t 
to come here, Edith. I’ve told you about that.’’ 

“T had to see you, Lou.” 

“Well, take a good look then,” he said. Her coming 
fitted in well with the complacence of his mood. He stooped 
to kiss her, but, although she accepted the caress, she did 
not return it. ‘Not mad at me, Miss Boyd, are you?”’ 

“No; Lou, I’m frightened!” 


XIV 


Or SUNDAYS Anthony Cardew played golf all day. He 
kept his religious observances for bad weather. He 
made the responses properly and sat during the sermon with 
a vigilant eye on the choir boys, who wriggled. Now and 
then, however, it wandered to the great stained-glass win- 
dow which was a memorial to his wife. It said beneath: 
“In memoriam, Lilian Fortesque Cardew.’’ He thought 
there was too much yellow in John the Baptist. 

On the Sunday afternoon following her ride into the city 
with Louis Akers, Lily found herself alone. Anthony was 
golfing, and Grace and Howard had motored out of town 
for luncheon. In a small office near the rear of the hall a 
footman dozed, waiting for the doorbell. There would be 
people in for tea later, as always on Sunday afternoons— 
girls and men, walking through the park or motoring up in 
smart little cars, the men a trifle bored because they were not 
golfing or riding, the girls chattering about the small inessen- 
tials which somehow they made so important. 

Lily was wretchedly unhappy. For one thing, she had 
begun to feel that mademoiselle was exercising over her a 











ee. 


sort of gentle espionage, and she thought her grandfather 
was behind it. Out of sheer rebellion she had gone again 
to the house on Cardew Way, to find Elinor away and Jim 
Doyle writing at his desk. 

He had received her cordially and had talked to her as 
an equal. It had soothed her wounded pride, and she had 
told him something—very little—of the situation at home. 
“Then you are forbidden to come here?” 

“Yes. As if what happened years ago matters now, Mr. 
Doyle.” 

He eyed her. ‘‘ Don’t let them break your spirit, Lily,’’ he 
had said. ‘And if things get very bad, you know you can 
always come here.”’ 

But while ostensibly giving her comfort, he was insidiously 
increasing her discontent. 

“T am not a successful man,” he said that afternoon. 
“And—you will forgive me this, I know—the Cardews hate 
failure.”’ 

“It isn’t that,” she had said hastily. ‘It is—they say you 
are inflammatory. Of course they don’t understand. I have 
tried to tell them, but si 

ee are fires that purify,”’ he had said with his faint 
smile. 

She had gone home, discontented with her family’s lack 
of vision, and with herself. 

She was in a curious frame of mind. The thought of Louis 
Akers repelled her, but she thought of him constantly. She 
analyzed him clearly enough; he was not fine and not sensi- 
tive. He was not even kind. Indeed, she felt that he could be 
both cruel and ruthless. And if she was the first good woman 
he had ever known, then he must have had a hateful past. 

The thought that he had kissed her turned her hot with 
anger and shame at such times, but the thought recurred. 

Had she had occupation perhaps she might have been 
saved, but she had nothing to do. The house went on with 
its disciplined service; Lent had made its small demands as 
to church services and was almost over. The weather was 
bad, and the golf links still soggy with the spring rains. Her 
wardrobe was long ago replenished, and that small interest 
gone, 





HE was hating herself vigorously on that Sunday after- 

noon. Mademoiselle and she had Junched alone in Lily’s 
sitting room, and mademoiselle had dozed off in her chair 
afterward, a novel on her knee. Lily was wandering about 
downstairs when the telephone rang, and she had a quick 
conviction that it was Louis Akers. 

It was only Willy Cameron, however, asking her if she 
cared to go for a walk. “I’ve promised Jinx one all day,’: he 
explained, ‘‘and we might as well combine, if you are not 
busy.” 

She smiled at that. ‘I'd love it,”’ she said. “‘In the park?” 

; aa a moment.” Then: ‘Yes, Jinx says the park is 
right.” 

sHis wholesome nonsense was good for her. She drew a 
long breath. ‘‘ You are precisely the person I need to-day,” 
she said. ‘‘And come soon, because | shall have to be back 
at five.’ 

When he came he was very neat indeed, and most scru- 
pulous as to his heels being polished. He was also slightly 
breathless. 

‘Had to sewea button on my coat,” he explained. ‘‘Then 
I found I’d sewed in one of my fingers and had to start all 
over again.” 

Lily was conscious of a change in him. He looked older, 
she thought, and thinner. His smile, when it came, was as 
boyish as ever, but he did not smile so much and, seen in full 
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“I Was Wondering What Has Come Over You,” Said Dan, Ungraciously. 


“You Used to be a Nice Kid. Now You’re an Angel One Minute and a Fiend the Next” 





























daylight, he was shabby. He seemed 
totally unconscious of his clothes, how- 





ever. 
“What do you do with yourself, Willy ?”’ 
she asked. ‘I mean when you are free?” 





“Read and study. I want to take up j 
metallurgy pretty soon. There’s a night 
course at the college.” 

‘“‘We use metallurgists in the mills. 
When you are ready I know father would 
be glad to. have you.” 

He flushed at that. ‘‘ Thanks,” he said. ‘I'd rather get 
in, wherever I go, by what I know and not who I know.” 

She felt considerably snubbed, but she knew his curious 
pride. After a time, while he threw a stick into the park 
lake and Jinx retrieved it, he said: ‘‘ What do you do with 
yourself these days, Lily?”’ 

“Nothing. I’ve forgotten how to work, I’m afraid. And 
I’m not very happy, Willy. I ought to be, but I’m just—not.”’ 

“You've learned what it is to be useful,’”’ he observed 
gravely, ‘and now it hardly seems worth while just to live 
and nothing else. Is that it?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“‘TIsn’t there anything you can do?” 

““They won’t let me work, and [| hate to study.” 

HERE was a silence. Willy Cameron sat on the bench, 

bent and staring ahead. Jinx brought the stick and, 
receiving no attention, insinuated a dripping body between 
his knees. He patted the dog’s head absently. 

“‘T have been thinking about the night I went to dinner 
at your house,’’ he said at last. ‘‘I had no business to say 
what I said then. I’ve got a miserable habit of saying just 
what comes into my mind, and I’ve been afraid, ever since, 
that it would end in your not wanting to see me again. Just 
try to forget it happened, won’t you?” 
wal knew it was an impulse, but it made me very proud, 

illy. 

“All right,”’ he said quietly. ‘And that’s that. Now 
about your grandfather! I’ve had him on my mind too. He 
is an old man, and sometimes they are peculiar. I am only 
sorry I upset him. And you are to forget that too.’ 

In spite of herself she laughed, rather helplessly. ‘‘Is 
there anything I am to remember?” 

He smiled, too, and straightened himself, like a man who 
has got something off his chest. ‘‘Certainly there is, Miss 
Cardew—me, myself. I want you to know that I’m around, 
ready to fetch and carry like Jinx here, and about as neces- 
sary, I suppose. We are a good bit alike, Jinx and I. We’re 
satisfied with a bone, and we give a lot of affection. You 
won’t mind a bone now and then?”’ 

His cheerful tone reassured the girl. There was no real 
hurt then. ‘‘That’s nice of you, you know.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘you know there are men who 
prefer a dream to reality. Perhaps I’m like that. Anyhow, 
that’s enough about me. Do you know that there is a strike 
coming?” 

“Yes. 
right.” 

He stared at her incredulously. “ Right?’’ he said. “Why, 
my dear child, most of them want to strike about as much 
as I want delirium tremens. I’ve talked to them, and 
I know.” 

‘A slave may be satisfied if he has never known freedom.” 

“Oh, fudge!” said Willy Cameron rudely. ‘‘ Where do you 
get all that? You're quoting, aren’t you? The strike, any 


I ought to tell you, Willy. I think the men are 


“I Feel I Have the | 
Right to Choose , 
MyOwn Friends.”” | 

“Friends!”’Sneered |} 
Old Anthony. 

“A Third-Rate jf; 
Lawyer, a ——”’ which amounts to the same thing. And 














strike, is an acknowledgment of weakness. 
It is a resort to the physical because the 
collective mentality of labor isn’t as strong 
as the other side—or labor thinks it isn’t, 


there is a fine line between the fellow who 
fights fora principle and the one who knocks 
people down to show how strong he is.” 

“This is a fight for a principle, Willy.” 

‘Fine little Cardew you are!” he scoffed. 
“Don’t make any mistake. There have 
been fights by labor for a principle and the principle won, as 
good always wins over evil. But this is different. It’s a 
direct play by men, who don’t realize what they are doing, 
into the hands of a lot of—well, we’ll call them anarchists.” 

“Tf by anarchists you mean men like my uncle ‘a 

“IT do,” he said grimly. ‘‘That’s a family accident, and 
you can’t help it. But Ido mean Doyle. Doyle and a Pole 
named Woslosky, and a scoundrel of an attorney here in 
town, named Akers, among others.” 

‘*Mr. Akers is a friend of mine, Willy.” 

He stared at her. ‘If they have been teaching you their 
dirty doctrines, Lily,’’ he said at last, ‘“‘I can only tell you 
this: They can disguise it in all the fine terms they want. 
It is treason, and they are traitors. I know. I’ve had a talk 
with the chief of police.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe it.’’ 

“How well do you know Louis Akers?” 

“‘Not very well.’’ But there were spots of vivid color 
flaming in her cheeks. 

He drew a long breath. ‘I can’t retract it,’’ he said. ‘I 
didn’t know, of course. Shall we start back?’”’ 








HEY were silent as they walked. Willy Cameron was 

pained and anxious. He knew Akers’ type rather than 
the man himself, but he knew the type well. Every village 
had one, the sleek, handsome animal who attracted girls by 
sheer impudence “and good humor. He was agonized by 
another train of thought. For him Lily had always been 
something fine, beautiful, infinitely remote. There were 
other girls, girls like Edith Boyd, who were touched, some 
more, some less, with the soil of life. But Lily was—Lily. 
The very thought of Louis Akers looking at her as he had 
seen him look at Edith Boyd made him cold with rage. 

“Do you mind if I say something?”’ 

“That sounds disagreeable. Is it?” 

‘‘Maybe, but I’m going to anyhow, Lily. I don’t like to 
think of your seeing Akers. I don’t know anything against 
him, and I suppose if I did I wouldn’t tell you. But he is 
not your sort.” 

An impulse of honesty prevailed with her. ‘I know that 
as well as you do. I know him better than you do. But 
he stands for something at least,’’ she added rather hotly. 
“‘None of the other men I know stand for anything very 
much—even you, Willy.” 

“I stand for the preservation of my country,” he said 
gravely. “I mean, I represent a lot of people who—well, 
who don’t believe that change always means progress, and 
who do intend that the changes Doyle and Akers and that 
lot want they won’t get. I don’t believe—if you say you 
— what they want—that you know what you are talking 
about.” 

‘Perhaps I am more intelligent than you think I am.” 

He was, of course, utterly wretched, impressed by the 
futility of arguing with her. ‘‘Do your people know that 
you are seeing Louis Akers?”’ 





“You are being rather impertinent, aren’t you?” 
“‘T am being rather anxious. I wouldn’t dare, of course, if 


we hadn’t been such friends. But Akers is wrong, wrong 
every way, and I have to tell you that, even if it means that 
you will never see me again. He takes a credulous girl ——” 

“Thank you!” 

, “And talks bunk to her and possibly makes love to 
ner ; 

“Haven't we had enough of Mr. Akers?” Lily asked 
—_—s “If you cannot speak of anything else, please don’t 
talk.” 

The result of which was a frozen silence until they reached 
the house. 

“‘Good-by,”’ she said primly. ‘‘It was very nice of you 
to call me up. Good-by, Jinx.’’ And went up the steps, 
leaving him bareheaded and rather haggard looking after her. 

He took the dog and went out into the country on foot, 
tramping through the mud without noticing it and now and 
then making little despairing gestures. He was helpless. He 
had cut himself off from her like a fool. Akers. Akers and 
Edith Boyd. Other women. Akers and other women. And 
now Lily. Good heaven! Lily! 





INX was tired. He begged ‘to be carried, planting two 

muddy feet on his master’s shabby trousers leg and plead- 
ing with low whines. Willy Cameron stooped and, gathering 
up the little animal, tucked him under his arm. When it 
began to rain he put him under his coat and plunged head 
down through the mud and wet toward home. 

Lily had entered the house in a white fury, but a moment 
later she was remorseful. For one thing, her own anger 
bewildered her. After all, he had meant well, and it was like 
him to be honest, even if it cost him something he valued. 
She ran to the door and looked around for him, but he had 
disappeared. She went in again, remorseful and unhappy. 
What had come over her to treat him like that? He had 
looked almost stricken. 

“Mr. Akers is calling, Miss Cardew,” said the foot man. 
“He is in the drawing-room.” 

Lily went in slowly. 

Louis Akers had been waiting for some time. He had 
lounged into the drawing-room with an ease assumed for the 
servant’s benefit. He liked the stiff formality of the :oom. 
He liked the footman in his dark maroon livery. He !iked 
the silence and decorum. Most of all, he liked hims«lf in 
these surroundings. He saw himself fitted into this environ- 
ment, a part of it; coming down the staircase, followed by 
his wife, and getting into his waiting limousine; sitting at 
the head of his table, while the important men of the city 
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listened to what he had tosay. Doyle wasa fool. He, Louis 
Akers, would marry Lily Cardew and block that other game. 
But he would let the Cardews know who it was who had 
blocked it and saved their skins. They’d have to receive 
him after that; they would cringe to him. 

Then, unexpectedly, he had one of the shocks of his life. 
He had gone to the window and through it he saw Lily and 
Willy Cameron outside. He clutched at the curtain and 
cursed under his breath, apprehensively. But Willy Cam- 
eron (lid not come in. Akers watched him up the street with 
calculating, slightly narrowed eyes. The fact that Lily 
Cardew knew the clerk at the Eagle Pharmacy was an un- 
expecied complication. His surprise was lost in anxiety. 
But Lily entering the room a moment later rather pale and 
unsmiling, found him facing the door, his manner easy, his 
head well up, and drawn to his full and rather overwhelming 
height. She found her poise entirely gone, and it was he 
who spoke first. 

“T know,” he said smoothly. ‘You didn’t ask me to 
come, Miss Lily, but I came anyhow.” 

She held out her hand rather _ 
primly. “It is very good of you 
to come.” 

“Good! I couldn’t stay 
away. He took her out- 
stretched hand, smiling down at 
her, ad suddenly made an at- 
tempt to draw her to him. “ You A 
know that, don’t you?” SERN 

“Please!” 3 


E LET her go at once. He at 

had not played his little 
game so long without learning 
its fine points. There were 
times to woo a woman with a oS. 
strong arm, and other times Lo 
that required other methods. 

“Righto,” he said; ‘I’msorry. 
I've been thinking about you so 
much that I dare say I have got 
farther in our friendship than I 
should. Do you know that you 
haven’t been out of my mind 
since that ride we had to- 
gether?” 

“Really? Would you like 
some tea?’ 

“Thanks, yes. Do you dislike 
my telling you that?” 

She rang the bell, and then 
stood facing him. ‘‘I don’t mind, 
no. But I am trying very hard 
to forget that ride, and I don’t 
want to talk about it.” 

“When a beautiful thing 
comes into a man’s life he likes 
to remember it.”’. 

“How can you call it beauti- 
ful?” ? 

“Isn’t it rather fine when two 
people, a man and a woman, 
suddenly find a tremendous at- 
traction that draws them to- 
gether, in spite of the fact that 
everything else is conspiring to 
keep them apart?” 











“T DON’T know,” she said un- 
certainly. .“‘It just seemed 
all wrong somehow.” 

“An honest impulse is never 
wrong.” 

“IT don’t want to discuss it, 
Mr. Akers. It is over.” 

“You are making me very 
unhappy, Miss Lily,’’ he said. 
“If you'll only promise to let 
me see you now and then I'll 
promise to be as mild as dish- 
water. Will you promise?” 

She was still struggling, still 
remembering Willy Cameron, 
still trying to remember all the 
things that Louis Akers was 
not. 

“I think I ought not to see 
you at all.” 















































“Then,” he said slowly, “ you are going to cut me off from 
the one decent influence in my life.” 

She was still revolving that in her mind when tea came. 
Akers, having shot his bolt. watched with interest the prepa- 
rations for the little ceremony, the old Georgian teaspoons, 
the Crown Derby cups, the bell-shaped Queen Anne teapot, 
beautifully chased, the old pierced sugar basin. 

When the servant had gone he said: ‘You are being 
very nice to me, in view of the fact that you did not ask me 
to come. And also remembering that your family aoes not 
happen to care about me.” 

“They are not at home.” 

“I knew that or I should not have come. I don’t want to 
make trouble for you, child.” His voice was infinitely caress- 
ing. “As it happens, I know your grandfather’s Sunday 
habits, and I met your father and mother on the road going 
out of town at noon. I knew they had not come back.” 

“How could you know that?” 

He smiled down at her. ‘I have ways of knowing quite 
a lot of things. Especially when they are as vital to me as 








coffee, and a strong and acrid odor was seeping through the 
doorway. ‘‘There’s Dan come home from the war, and when 
he gets back from the mill he just sits and stares ahead of 
him. He won't even talk about the war, although he’s got 
a lot to tell.” 

“It takes some time for the men who were over to get 
settled down again, you know.” 

“Well, there’s Edith,” continued the querulous voice. 
“You'd think the cat had got her tongue too. I tell you, 
Mr. Cameron, there are meals here when if I didn’t talk 
there wouldn’t be a word spoken.” 

Mr. Cameron looked up. It had occurred to him lately, 
not precisely that a cat had got away with Edith’s tongue, 
but that something had undeniably got away with her cheer- 
fulness. There were entire days in the store when she 
neglected to manicure her nails and stood looking out past 
the fading primrose in the window to the street. But there 
were no longer any shrewd comments on the passers-by. 

“Of course, the house isn’t very cheerful,” sighed Mrs. 
Boyd. “I’m a sick woman, Mr. Cameron. My back hurts 

most of the time. It just aches 
and aches.” 
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She Lifted Her Face to His Kiss 


this few minutes alone with you.”” He bent toward her as 
she sat behind the tea table. ‘‘ You know how vital this is to 
me, don’t you?”’ he said. ‘‘You’re not going to cut me off, 
are you?” 

He stood over her, big, compelling, dominant, his hand 
resting on hers, 

“‘T am insane about you,” he whispered and waited. 

Slowly, irresistibly, she lifted her face to his kiss, 


XV 


N THE first day of May William Wallace Cameron moved 

his trunk, the framed photograph of his mother, eleven 
books, an alarm clock and Jinx to the Boyd house. He went 
for two reasons: First, after his initial call at the dreary 
little house he began to realize that something had to be 
done in the Boyd family. The second was his dog. He 
began to realize that something had to be done in the Boyd 
family as soon as he had met Mrs. Boyd. 

“I don’t know what’s come over the children,” Mrs. 
Boyd said fretfully. She sat rocking persistently in the 
dreary little parlor. Her chair inched steadily along the dull 
carpet, and once or twice she brought up just as she was 
about to make a gradual exit from the room. “‘ They act so 
queer lately.” 

She hitched the chair into place again. Edith had gone 
out. It was Edith’s idea of an evening call to serve cakes and 
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“I Am Insane About You,’”’ He Whispered. Slowly, Irresistibly, 








“‘T know,” said Mr. Cameron. 
““My mother has that some- 
times. If you like I’ll mix you 
up some liniment and Miss 
Edith can bring it to you.” 

“Thanks. I’ve tried most 
everything. Edith wants to 
rent a room, so we can keep a 
hired girl, but it’s hard to get a 
girl. They want all the money 
on earth, and they eat some- 
thing awful. That’s a _ nice, 
friendly dog of yours, Mr. 
Cameron.” 


3 C WAS perhaps Jinx who de- 
cided Willy Cameron. Jinx 
was at the moment occupying 
the only upholstered chair, but 
he had developed a strong liking 
for the frail little lady with the 
querulous voice and the shabby 
black dress. He had, indeed, 
insisted shortly after his en- 
trance on leaping into her lap, 
and had thus sat for some time, 
completely eclipsing his hostess. 
“Just let him sit,’? Mrs. Boyd 
said placidly. “I like a dog. 
And he can’t hurt this skirt 
eg got on. It’s on its last 
egs.”’ 

With which bit of unconscious 
humor Willy Cameron had sat 
down. Something warm and 
kindly glowed in his heart. He - 
felt that. dogs have a curious 
instinct for knowing what lies 
concealed in the human heart, 
and that Jinx had discovered 
Cs something worth while in 
pe Edith’s mother. 

, It was later in the evening, 
however, that he said, over 
Edith’s bakery cakes and her 
atrocious coffee: “If you really 
mean that about a roomer, I 
Pe know of one.’ He glanced at 
Ay Edith. 
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“Very neat. Careful 
st with matches. Hard to get up 
ws in the morning, but interesting, 
: aa highly intelligent, and a clever 


talker. That’s his one fault. 
When he is interested in a thing 
he spouts all over the place.” 

“‘Really?’’ said Mrs. Boyd. 
“Well, talk would be a change 
here. He sounds kind of pleas- 
ant. Who is he?” : 

“This paragon of beauty and 

intellect sits before you,” said 
Willy Cameron. 
» “You'll have to excuse me. 
ES I didn’t recognize you by the 
sy description,” said Mrs. Boyd 
unconsciously. ‘Well, I don’t 
know. I’d like to have this dog 
around,” 

Even Edith laughed at that. 
She had been very silent all 
evening, sitting most of the 
time with her hands in her lap 
and her eyes on Willy Cameron. 
Rather like Jinx’s eyes they 
were, steady, unblinking, loyal, 
and with something else in 
common with Jinx which Willy 
Cameron never suspected. 

“TI wouldn’t come if I were 

‘ you,” she said unexpectedly. 

“Why, Edie, you know you’ve been thinking of asking 
him right along,” said Mrs. Boyd. 

“‘We don’t know how to keep a house,’”’ Edith persisted 
to him. “We can’t even cook; you know that’s rotten 
coffee. I’ll show you the room, if you like, but I won’t feel 
hurt if you don’t take it. I’ll be worried if you do.”’ 


1, pnw BOYD watched them perplexedly as they went out, 
the tall young man with his uneven step and Edith, 
who had changed so greatly in the last few weeks and blew 
hot one minute and cold the next. Now that she had seen 
Willy Cameron, Mrs. Boyd wanted him to come. He would 
bring new life into the little house. He was cheerful. He 
ya not glum like Dan or discontented like Edie. And the 

og 

She got up slowly and walked over to the chair where 
Jinx sat, eyes watchfully on the door. ‘Nice Jinx,” she 
said, and stroked his head with a thin and stringy hand. 
“Nice doggie.” 

She took a cake from the plate and fed it to him, bit by 
bit. She felt happier than she had for a long time, since 
her children were babies and needed her. 

“T meant it,” said Edith on the stairs. “‘ You stay away. 
We're a poor lot, and we're unlucky too. Don’t get mixed 
up with us.” 
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spot where his father, his grandfather and his 
great grandfather had lived in peace before 
him, Lem Rogers built a house. It was not the 
sort of house one would have expected to find in 
Cathedral Valley. No story-and-a-half affair with a long 
shed trailing out behind it and a barn with yawning double 
doors beyond that. Three full stories of it stood out against 
the black background of the mountain. Mansard roof 
topping it; bay windows cropping out all over it at most 
unexpected and unheard-of places; piazzas, porches, balconies 
scattered all over it hither and yon, as if they had been 
thrown at it hit-or-miss and stuck where they first struck. 
Lem built the house after his third child was born asa 
bribe to his wife, Hattie, who came from the other side of 
Cathedral range and who had 
not hesitated from the first mo- 
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The proceedings of Pop Swallow, Evangel- 
- ist, may not have been exactly orthodox, 
: but they had miraculous results. 
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that visit until the news came that pneumonia had 
done for Hattie in a certain live little village of 
three millions on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Somehow Lem had always clung to the idea that 
Hattie would come back. He had staggered on 
with that one idea. It took him another nine months to 
make up his mind what he should do now. Old Smuttynose 
changed slowly with the seasons. Lem was just like the 
mountain in any contemplated change. The children were 
running wild. The neighbors were talking about them, pity- 
ing them, pitying Lem. The bank was hounding him for 
payments that got farther and farther behind, despite all 
his efforts. And Hattie would never come back now—never. 
At Gloversdale, across Cathedral Range, there was a 
home for children. No charity affair, either; you paid well 





ment Lem brought her home 
to voice her opinion that Ca- 
thedral Valley was the lone- 
somest place in the world and 
the Rogers place the lonesom- 
est spot in all the valley. That 
troubled Lem, and he grew 
more troubled when in time he 
would find Hattie shaking her 
fist at old Smuttynose and 
muttering: “I hate ye! I hate 
ye! Heaven, how I hate ye!” 
or sitting at a window and 
staring moodily down Cathe- 
dral Valley with all the loneli- 
ness and desolation of the ages 
in her face. 


HEN Lem, Junior, was 
born, and Lem, Senior, took 
hope, for some of the neighbors 
told him things would be wholly 
different now. But they weren’t. 
Nor yet when Addie came to 
turn solemn baby eyes up to 
the black peak of old Smutty- 
nose. And after Willie was 
born it was even worse. Hattie 
said it was no place to bring up 
young ones. So then Lem be- 
thought him of the house. 
Frankly it would be a bribe to 
Hattie to make her somewhat 
contented with Cathedral Val- 
ley and her own lot therein. 
Material things were smil- 
ing upon Lem that year. He 
had a job as foreman in the 
Batchelder Brothers sawmills 
on the other side of Smuttynose, 
and the rocky acres had yielded 
unusual returns the summer be- 
fore. Wherefore, Lem thought 
it all over and did some pain- 
fully slow figuring, and went to 
Hamilton Center and made in- 
quiries at the codperative bank 
there, and discovered that by 
fathering a breath-taking load 
of obligations to be met monthly 
he could give Hattie just about 
whatever sort of house she 
might decide she would like. 
The result of these activities 
coupled with several long talks 
on the matter with Hattie was 
the rather unique house there at 
the base of old Smuttynose— 
Hattie’s ideas, every bit of it; 
every porch, piazza, balcony 
and bay window hers; likewise 
the mansard roof; also the 
vivid green paint halfway up 
the monstrosity and the sickly 
yellow the rest of the way. 


EM gazed upon it witha rever- 
ent sort of awe and thought 

it a wonder, because Hattie 
said it was a wonder. But no 
man ever got his money’s worth 
out of a bribe. The newness of 








FRANK STREET 


they did look so cute there! All in one bed; dirty little paws 
half clenched in heavy slumber 

But Lem had made up his mind. And the man who makes 
up his mind as slowly as Lem Rogers had done is not viven 
to changing it. He scrubbed them up next morning after 
breakfast, got them into their best clothes, and told ihem 
they were all going over to Gloversdale with him while he 
did some trading there. They trooped down to the Junction 
three weary miles. Before they reached it Lem was cat rying 
Addie on one big shoulder and Willie on the other, and even 
aban Lem was getting footsore. But the train ride revived 
them. 

They reached Gloversdale early in the afternoon. They 
dined in state at McCulloch’s Quick Lunch. Then they 
went to the Hyperion, where Lem bought tickets and 

settled them in their seats and, 
going out, slipped the door- 











man a half dollar and asked 
him to keep an eye on them; 
and the doorman said he would, 
and grinned as he said it. So 

4 Lem departed toward the Cor- 
6 liss Home for Children to make 
the final arrangements. 


dg HE home tops a sightly hill 

oe. on the outskirts of Glovers. 
dale. Lem climbed that hill a 
trifle wearily. The buildings 
were very comfortable looking, 
; Ivy overran brick and sand- 
- stone everywhere. The wide 
white porch of the main build- 
ing had a hospitable sort of ap- 
pearance. The very place for 
three kids, more or less neg- 
lected perforce, and growing 
up wild. But Lem Rogers 
sighed. He was thinking of the 
three of them, asleep in that one 
bed in thé room off the kitchen 
back at the house at the foot of 
old Smuttynose. 

He hada talk with the woman 
superintendent in a pleasant 
and scrupulously shining execu- 
tive office. She showed him 
over the place. It was much 
better than he had expected. 
Lem liked her too—motherly 
sort of person, sensible, depend- 
able. He said he was quite 
satisfied with the home and the 
rates for his brood; he would 
bring the children sometime 
the next day. He had meant to 
leave them at the home that 
afternoon, but quite suddenly 
he decided to take them to the 
show at the other picture house 
in town that night and then put 
up at the Eagle House, and 
have a look at them asleep once 
more, small mouths open, fists 
half clenched in slumber —— 


eno wh 


HE show was getting to- 
ward the end when Lem 
got back to the Hyperion. He 
waited with the children for the 
fag end of a fifth reel. Then 
they went out with the crowd. 
Young Lem voiced the sen- 
timent of the three when he 
announced that he wished they 
were to stay in Gloversdale 
longer. 

“We're goin’ to,”’ Lem told 
him. 

“Honest ?”’ 

“Goin’ to the show at the 
Peerless to-night, allof us. And 
stay all night at the Eagle 
House.” 

“Oh, gee!” young Lem piped 
breathlessly. 

Supper was eaten’on the high 
stools at McCulloch’s Quick 








the house wore off. The bright 
green paint halfway up its 
sides and the bilious yellow 
above it dulled, and the bay windows and porches and 
piazzas and balconies became old stories with too much 
admiring of them. 

Then Hattie began scowling again at Smuttynose and 
shaking her fist at it and muttering, and anon staring dis- 
consolately down the valley. On top of that Batchelder 
Brothers whisked their sawmills into the woods far north. 
A summer of too much rain was followed by another with 
too little of it. The bank and its demands drove Lem nearly 
insane. Hattie calmly betook herself hence, leaving a brief 
note for Lem, the one thing most emphasized in it by 
repetition being that he was not to try to find her and coax 
her to come back to this hole for she’d be darned if she 
ever would. 

Lem got supper for his brood of three and told them their 
Ma had gone off for a little visit. He repeated this every 
day for six months, and dug up explanations for the length of 





But, Darn it All, They Did Look So Cute There! Dirty Little Paws Half Clenched in Heavy Slumber 


for your young ones there. Lem made inquiries. They 
satisfied him. More painfully slow figuring evenings on his 
part, after the three youngsters were asleep. By selling 
out lock, stock and barrel, he’d have enough to keep the 
children in the Gloversdale home for a while anyway. 
Meantime he could hustle a job to continue keeping them 
there. Tough luck to have to give up the young ones! 


H®* TOOK a smoky lamp and shuffled into the room next 
t i the kitchen. All three of them there in one bed; dirty 
little paws outside the bedclothes; smooched little faces 
close together. Somehow he never could seem to keep ’em 
cleaned up! Addie’s small mouth wide open and Willie 
snoring in gurgling fashion on her arm. Didn’t suppose 
he’d fed ’em right either. Well, they’d be well fed 
in that home in Gloversdale and kept clean and taught 
politeness. That was the place for them. But, darn it all, 


Lunch, because McCulloch's 
was the one eating place in 
Gloversdale where Lem could 
be fairly at ease with his brood. 
After the meal they shaped a general course toward the 
Peerless. But Lem turned a wrong corner and came to a lot 
on the outskirts of the town, and beheld a large tent pit: hed 
on that lot and the flare of gasoline torches within it. Music, 
faint, droning, came from within the canvas walls. | 

Young Lem clutched his father’s arm. ‘Saints a-mighty, 
a circus!’’ he piped. 

“Ruther go there than to the pictures?”’ Lem asked the 
three comprehensively. 

“ Aw, pictures!” Young Lem snorted in a way that left no 
doubt as to how he would cast his vote. ‘When you kin 
git to a circus!” 

“Ill they have a giraffe?’’ Addie inquired. 

“Likely,” said her father. 

Willie, being half asleep, was counted out. 

Lem led them across the lot to the entrance of the tent. 
He looked for the usual ticket booth. There wasn’t any: 
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Maybe it was just inside the canvas opening. Lem stepped 
in, the three at his heels. A man touched Lem’s arm. He 
whisked aside a canvas curtain and gently shooed Lem and 
the children through the opening and onto seats on a settee. 


HERE wasa platform at one end of the tent, a pulpit-like 
T desk in the foreground, and just behind it a large man, 
smooth-shaven and with iron-gray hair. Near by was a 
young woman, rather pretty in the flare of the gasoline 
torches, seated at a folding organ. It was from this that the 
droning music came. The young woman’s fingers flew over 
the keys; her feet pumped away at the pedals. 

The gray-haired man got up and stepped to the edge of 
the platform. ‘‘ Number two hundred and forty-one,” he 
announced, 

The little folding organ gave up a volume of sound out of 
all proportion to its diminutive size. The gray-haired man 
led off in a voice that had the carrying power of a first-class 
siren. The young woman joined in. Her tones were bird- 
note clear. The people on the settees came trailing after 
them in tones of booming volume. 

Lem Rogers blinked hard. He swallowed three times in 
quick and uneasy succession. 

“A meetin’!”’ sniffed young Lem in deep disgust. 

“Sh-h!” 

“There won’t be no giraffe after all, then?” said Addie. 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!” 

Willie, inclined to drowse, but prohibited by the roaring 
volume of the hymn, started to give vent to his overwrought 
feelings in a wailing howl, but his father took him firmly into 
his lap. “Hush, now! Hush, baby! Nothin’ ain’t goin’ to 
hurt ye! You’re right here snuggled up to Pa. Now you 
hush!” 

“Let’s beat it,” young Lem suggested. 

“Better not,”” Lem vetoed this plan. ‘‘ Now we're in here 
we'll set a spell—just outer politeness, if nothin’ else.” 

Willie poked his head under his father’s coat. He was 
tired out. Young Lem gazed dejectedly at the toe of one of 

















































































his shoes and presently nodded and 
drowsed. Addie, pillowing herself com- 
fortably against her father, went frankly, 
gurglingly asleep. Lem, Senior, sat stiffly 
on the end of the settee, a weather eye 
out for any unseemly outcry from any of his party. After 
the hymn there was a passage of Scripture read by the 
young woman who presided at the folding organ; then a 
prayer by the gray-haired man and another hymn, followed 
by a long, exhorting sermon, during which the gray-haired 
man was all over the platform, alive in every fiber, gesticu- 
lating emphatically, driving home his telling points with a 
great stamping of his feet. At the end his voice became more 
gentle, pleading, coaxing, and the young woman came down 
from the platform and moved from settee to settee, pausing 
now and then and bending over some listener who seemed 
particularly interested. 






— came to Lem Rogers, stiff as a ramrod there on the 
end of his settee, Willie asleep in his father’s arms, Lem, 
Junior, drooping, Addie gurgling. She paused, looking at 
the little group with a smile. Lem liked her face. She looked 
like the sort of person whom you could confide in and who 
would understand such confidences. She stepped closer to 
Lem and said, with a becoming backwardness, as if she did 
not desire to intrude: ‘‘Were you looking for salvation, 
brother?” 

Lem wet his lips with the tip of his tongue. ‘No, 
marm,” he said thickly, ‘‘we wasn’t. We was lookin’ for 
a circus.” 

The young woman drew back a little and flushed. She did 
not seem to be able to determine at once whether Lem was 
in earnest or joking her quietly. 

“For the young ones,’’ Lem explained with a bob of his 
head toward his brood. ‘‘ We live in a pretty lonesome sort 
of place at the foot of one of the mountains over acrost 
the range. We was in town to-day and see your tent, and 
mistook it and come in afore we really knowed it warn’t 
a circus.” 

She smiled again in understanding. ‘‘ Were they dread- 
fully disappointed ?’’ she asked sympathetically. 

‘‘Awful, marm. I was afraid they'd fuss and git to hol- 
lerin’. But they’ve behaved admirable, considerin’.”’ 
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She looked at Lem, Junior, 
and at Addie, gurgling in her 
sleep, and at Willie. ‘‘ Now 
wasn’t that a shame!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“So, when he’s over and done 
preachin’ up there we'll jest 
sneak out quiet. It didn’t seem 
polite to go while he was 
preachin’. You see, marm, how 
it happens we’re all here. We 
wasn’t lookin’ for salvation. No offense, I hope, in my 
sayin’ it, ’cause there’s none meant.” 

““None whatever,” she said with yet another smile and 
went back. 

Presently she was on the platform again. The preaching 
ended. People were moving in a stream toward the settees 
nearest the platform. Others were leaving the tent. Lem 
saw the young woman talking earnestly with the gray- 
haired man. Both were looking every now and then in 
Lem’s direction. He wondered if he had been too free ex- 
plaining why he and the children were there. Perhaps he 
had refused too curtly the salvation she had offered him. 
Perhaps he hadn’t been wholly polite in the matter. He 
shook his drowsy troop into wakefulness and they joined the 
stream moving toward the opening of the tent. 


UST outside someone stayed him with a grip on his arm. 

The gray-haired man drew him a trifle to one side. ‘‘My 
daughter—she was talking to you a minute or two ago— 
says you came here expecting to find a circus. She says 
your children were fearfully disappointed.” 

“It don’t matter,’”’ said Lem. 

“It seems to matter quite a bit to her. She was very 
much taken with your children. I think she said you lived 
somewhere across Cathedral Range.” 

“Lonesome sorter place,’’ Lem explained. ‘‘The young 
ones don’t git to see a great deal. I guess they was pretty 
well het up at the idea of seein’ a real circus. Their ma uster 
tell em about circuses and the animals and things.” 

““You’re not going back home to-night ?”’ 

“No way of gittin’ there.” 

“Then you'll be here in Gloversdale in the morning?” 

Lem nodded. 

““My daughter was greatly touched at the thought of 
your coming here to find a circus 

“We didn’t come particular for that.” 

“Well,” the gray-haired man chuckled, ‘‘she hates to 
think of those children being disappointed. Before I was 
Asa Swallow, the evangelist, I was Pop Swallow, a clown, 
and a good one if I do say it, with a big circus. Irma, that’s 
my daughter’s name, was a bareback rider with the same 
show. Now, brother, if you can find it convenient to come 
around here to this tent to-morrow morning at—well, say 
about ten o’clock, we'll give you and the children a little 
private performance. It won't be a real circus, of course, 
but I think we can pull off an act or so that will tickle the 
kids. Irma’s idea wholly. She just couldn’t bear to think 
of those kids being disappointed.” 

Lem Rogers took a deep breath. 
smiling man before him. 





He looked hard at the 
Three times he tried to speak 
before words came. ‘‘I don’t know ye, and I never heard 
of ye. Mis’ Rogers, if she was livin’, might ’a’ knowed of 
ye, if you was a clown ina circus like you say. But one thing 
I do know about ye—you sure are a white man.” 
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“Were You Looking for Salvation, Brother?” ‘‘No, Marm,” He Said Thickly, ‘‘We Wasn’t. 











We Was Lookin’ for a Circus”’ 








GAME FOR 
OQUENTINA-s Royal Brown 


poets claim and as variegated in its effects as less 

gifted mortals have demonstrated since time im- 
memorial. On him Quentina Harte had the effect of a 
full moon, a star at sunset, a soaring rocket about to 
burst and—an automobile headed for a precipice. To 
state it bluntly, Quentina was the only child of her father 
and as such would, in the course of human events, inherit 
the million or two he had managed to amass. Meantime, 
although economically speaking her value except as a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever was nil, her allowance for clothes 
alone was unquestionably double the best salary ever earned 
by the superlatively happy, profoundly miserable young man 
who found himself at the moment not even earning that. 

For her he, like the lover in the old ballad, would “lay 
him down and dee.”’ But for letting her suspect so, he ought, 
he felt, to have been horsewhipped. And all because he, 
well born, well educated and well connected though he was, 
could not begin to support her in the manner to which she 
was accustomed. Of all this, Quentina, during the first days 
of a very headlong example of the process known as falling 
in love, was blissfully unaware. She met Richard at a 
dinner party given in her honor by the Someses, whom she 
was visiting. He took her in to dinner and for this he 
thanked Fate. 

Perhaps, however, a word should be said in behalf of 
Sally Somes, who was an incorrigible matchmaker and who 
had privately assured Quentina that Dicky Amory was a 
dear. “And,” she had added, “‘frightfully clever—chemis- 
try, you know. He was one of the big men with the Inter- 
national Fertilizer Company before he went to France, and 
they’re crazy to get him back. 
But he’s been offered a pro- 
fessorship at Tech. He’s 
considering that now.” 

This, although not strictly 
true, had rather appalled 
Quentina, who pictured a 
professorial young man, very 
serious and probably pe- 
dantic, and perhaps wearing 
a Phi Beta key and a profes- 
sional Vandyke. Neverthe- 
less, she assured Sally that 
she was thrilled, and took 
comfort in the thought that 
if worse came to worse there 
was always the man on her 
left. Richard was late in ar- 
riving. Quentina, with a fear- 
ful eye out for her dinner 
partner, saw him enter and 
approved him. She wished 
she might have had him in- 
stead of the terribly clever 
one. When she found she had 
him, she was thrilled. 


[: as Richard Amory was discovering, is all the 


HEY made marvelous 

progress; before dinner 
had progressed beyond the 
third course she hadconfessed 
her earlier misgivings with a 
smile that intoxicated him. 
“You keep it concealed so 
nicely,” she added—‘“‘ your 
being so clever, I mean.” 

Richard’s nice-looking 
young face shadowed mo- 
mentarily. But he recovered 
himself. “If Bob Somes 
should die tomorrow and 
leave Sally penniless, there is 
one profession she could slip 
into that would fit her like a 
tailor-made; that’s press- 
agenting. She has a genius 
for it.” 

This Quentina interpreted 
as commendable modesty, 
her lips pronounced it such 
and so did her eyes—warm, 
golden-brown eyes whose 
glance made him glow. 

The dinner progressed. The 
young man at Quentina’s left 
cast occasional glances at 
her—or rather at her left ear. 
It was a pretty ear, half en- 
meshed in the wave of Quen- 
tina’s soft hair, which was 
warm chestnut with a hint 
of red in it. He liked that 
ear, gladly would he have 
poured samples of his wit and 
wisdom into it had chance 
offered. But it didn’t. 
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HE young man on the left 

fell into an abstraction, 
from which his charge re- 
trieved him by remarking, 
too guilelessly: ‘‘She’s very 
pretty, isn’t she?’”’ 

“Oh, very,” he declared 
with naive enthusiasm; and 
wondered why she suddenly 
turned to the young man on 
her left. 

After dinner there was a 
box at the opera. The cur- 
tain rose and Quentina 
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surrendered herself, if one judged solely by appearances, to 
rapt absorption in golden notes and embroidered orchestra- 
tion. She was not, however, unconscious of certain furtive 
glances stolen through that first act. 

When the curtain finally fell and she applauded, with 
great enthusiasm, all that enthusiasm was not for that which 
had happened beyond the footlights. ‘‘Don’t you love it?” 
she asked. 


ICHARD said he did. And between the acts they talked 
some more and to a fast accumulating store Richard 
added further bits of priceless information. She loved 
tennis and golf, though she wasn’t really good at either, 
adding gratuitously, that she bet he was. 

Further, he learned that she adored walking—great long 
hikes, not through the country necessarily, but through the 
city streets; especially at twilight, when the lights were 
flashing on and the show windows were glorious and the 
matinées were just letting out their crowds. ‘Or looking 
across a river, and seeing the landscape come out in points 
of light,” she enlarged, and added honestly: “I read that 
somewhere.” 

Richard hesitated; he realized that here lay danger. But, 
hesitating, he was lost. ‘I wonder,” he ventured, conscious 


“* You’ll Have to Use Tact, My Dear. Men are Awfully Difficult at Times ”’ 


of a quickening of tension, “if you’d like to walk—to, 
morrow afternoon.” 
“I'd love it,”’ she assured him. 
“At four?” 
“At four,’’ she conceded. 
They both thought the second act even better than 
the first! 
The opera ended. He gathered up her opera cloak as j 
it were something infinitely precious—and indeed, ‘f it was 
not exactly worth a king’s ransom, it had cost more than qlj 
his cleverness had netted him in a year—and put it over he 
slim shoulders as one who performs a rite. She lifted he 


eyes and thanked him, and it was as if the tenor’s golden 
notes still suffused the lighted auditorium. 
“He is nice,”’ she assured Sally as the limousine 


: rolled 
away. ‘‘Awfully nice!” 

Richard stood on the curb and gazed after the c: parting 
chariot until a stately dowager austerely elbowed him oy 
of her path. Then he started toward the very modes 
cubicle in Newbury Street where he lodged. The night was 
clear and still, with the frosty stars jeweling the faintly 
luminous heavens. The air was clean and vivifying; he took 
great breaths of it. He felt gloriously, wonderfully alive 
But later, chill reaction set in. Priceless creatures, such as 
Quentina Harte, were not for suchas he. He had better put 
on the brakes and go slow. 


A panne beg weg it was not yet four o’clock when he 
ascended the Someses’ front steps the following after. 
noon. Contrary to the libels her sex has so long suffered 
under, she was ready and waiting in a frock of brown stuff, 
obviously designed for the 
business at hand. There was 
a bit of fur under her firm, 
adorable chin, and other bits 
were at her wrists. Beyond 
that she was smartly hatted 
and booted; there was alittle 
disk of color in each cheek, 
and her voice said she was 
glad to see him, and so did 
her eyes. 

They turned toward the 
Esplanade because he was 
mindful of what she had said 
she liked. A flaming sunset 
flaunted its spendthrift glory 
and lent a touch of romance 
to even prosaic factory build- 
ings across the Charles River. 
The lights strung along the 
bridges flashed out, brilliant 
necklaces displayed against 
the purpling velvet of the 
deepening dusk. The evening 
breeze blew freshly in their 
faces. She kept pace with 
him, walking with free, grace- 
ful step and handling herself 
with the trained dexterity 
and strength of the modern 
girl, And as they walked 
they talked—of many things. 


“FRSHAT?” He followed 

her nod across the river 
to where a shadowy bulk, 
pierced by many lights, 
smudged the afterglow. “Oh, 
that’s Tech.” 

“Where you may become 
a professor?’’ she asked. — 

“An instructor perhaps, 
corrected Richard. 

It was after six when they 
stood on the Someses’ steps 
once more. No, he couldnt 
come in, he assured her—not 
for a minute even. He held 
fast to that, in face of her 
evident disappointment. As 
much as he wanted to stay, 
there was something that 
bade him flee. He nevded to 
be alone for self-analysis and 
readjustment. ; 

In his little cubicle —chill 
as always, when evening set 
in and the steam radiator be 
gan an unequal batile with 





the swift-descending met 
cury—he made reckon :ngane 
came to a decision. ‘ The less 


I see of her,” he assured him- 
self grimly, “the beiter for 
me.” 

That he held to, ‘hrougt 
almost twenty-four hours 
For his fall then she was t 
sponsible. The woman 
tempted him! 

“A telephone call—for 
me?” he repeated, as if he 
had never had one beiore. 

Actually, however, it was 
a swift dazzling possibility 
that left him incredulous. It 
might, he reminded himsel 
sternly, be anybody. Neve 
theless, he descended the 
stairs with unusual swiftness: 
and when he picked up th 
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oor his fingers shook a little and his heart was 
heating madly. 
" “H-hello,” he managed. 

“Bob and Sally have gone off for dinner,” an- 
nounced the voice of voices. “I didn’t feel like 
going so I begged off.” Here the voice of voices 
sopped abruptly; she was a little breathless, too, 
and more than a little rosy. 

“Yes,” he said eagerly. 

“And I—I felt a little lonesome and I wondered 
{if you’d like to call.” So direct—or, if one 
must, so shameless—is the modern girl. 

“] would, awfully,”’ he assured her. 

“You—you haven’t anything else on?” 

He had, but he didn’t tell her so. Anyway he 
could telephone and call it off, and he did, although 
begrudging the delay. 

“It’s really very important,” heexplained. ‘‘ You 
understand?” 

“Qh, sure—business, of course!” 

id hesitated. 
E your conscience,” advised the other. 
“What’s her name?” 

Then, before he finally got away, there was an- 
other call to be answered. That was made by a 
small, still voice that had no difficulty in getting 
connections and which reproached him bitterly, 
but which was doomed to be denied. 

In a few days she would return to Philadelphia. 
So he argued. That evening and thereafter he sur- 
rendered himself wholly to her spell, assuring him- 
self that a week of Quentina was worth a life of all 
the other girls in the world. As far as he was con- 
cerned the damage was done. That she, too, might 
be damaged—that she could ever really care for 
him—was an idea too dazzling for his vision of 
himself. 

So he let himself go unreservedly. He drew 
recklessly on the little capital he had so carefully 
amassed since college, and showered her with 
flowers. He lunched with her and danced with her, 
expensively, under the chaperonage of the smiling 
Sally. And almost every afternoon they walked 
together. 


To: on a Tuesday, they took their last walk. 
Before she descended to him she gave herself a 
last and searching scrutiny in the long mirror. In 
her eyes was no vanity, only a passionate question. 
Did or did he not think her lovely—very lovely? 
Something of that question was still in her eyes 
when she gave him her hand in greeting. His pulse 
quickened, and so did hers as his eyes gave her the 
assurance that she wanted. 

But all she said was: ‘‘Do you know I haven’t 
seen a single one of the sights? The Art Museum, 
or the Abbey paintings in the library?” 

“We can do the Abbey paintings first—and then 
the Art Museum, if you'd like,’’ he suggested. 

Although she was not at all sure that this was 
what she wished, she assented. But when they left 


the libr: y, she glanced at him and with a little catch in 
“et voice and with an intonation that curiously suggested 
a child that will not be denied, she said: ‘‘I—I don’t care 
about the Art Museum, I want to walk home by our river.” 


HE blue dusk had descended and the lights she loved 
, — everywhere. They went through Dartmouth Street 
of across Commonwealth Avenue, agleam with the lights 
many motors, to the Esplanade. 
., .lere she stopped. “I want to stay a moment—and look 
‘ the lights,” she said. 
The dusk hid her face, which had flushed a clear rose pink. 
rested trim gloved fingers on the barrier between them 
Mi the river, For a time they were silent. 





He Would Have Detained Her. But it Was Too Late. 


Then suddenly she spoke: ‘‘ They’re so beautiful— 
the lights and everything—that somehow it makes 
me feel like crying.” 

It wasn’t the lights—and everything—that made 
her feel so. It was the sudden conviction that he was 
going to let her go, afterall, without a word. At that, 
pride flashed up, but only fora moment. Something 
big and more insistent quenched it instantly. 

“‘Do—do you often get to Philadelphia?” she 
asked. 

Richard shook his head. ‘‘ Very seldom,”’ he said. 

“Oh,” she breathed. “‘I—I thought perhaps you 
might.” 

The only possible safety for him lay in flight and 
he knew it. But flight was impossible. He gazed for 
an instant across the Charles. Then he met her eyes. 

They were softly luminous. As he gazed into 
them her lips parted a little, as if through breath- 
lessness. At that every inhibition snapped. He 
reached out for her impulsively. She slipped 
into his arms unresistingly and—he kissed her. 


PARK policeman, stalwart in gray, passed 

and looked the other way. Boston having 
never wholly emerged from the shadow of the 
blue laws, it is probable that there was specific 
prohibition against this very act. But he, the 
policeman, should worry! He had done the 
same in his day. They were quite unconscious 
of his passing. 

When Richard released her she looked up at 
him, eyes suddenly shy, yet liquid with hap- 
piness. ‘Now,’ she breathed tremulously, 

“you'll have to come to Philadelphia.” It was quite evi- 
dent that she thought he wouldn’t mind. Yet he did, aw- 
fully. What he had repeatedly assured himself must not 
happen had. True, he had made no formal proposal of mar- 
riage, but then—how many married women can remember 
one? So much more often it is a mere wordless meeting of 
minds—and of lips—like this. He knew that she believed 
implicitly that they were engaged. And so, heaven help 
him, did he. 

“T’ll write daddy to-night,” she was saying. ‘He’s in 
London, you know. He’s a dear and you'll adore him.” 

It was not how he would feel toward her father, but how 
her father would feel toward him that bothered him. Never- 
theless he was too conscious of her presence, too vibrant to 








**Don’t —Don’t Touch Me,’’ She Commanded 


the touch of the small gloved hand she had slipped confid- 
ingly under his arm, to be able to think connectedly on that 
or any other subject just then. 

When they reached the Someses’ she insisted upon his 
coming in and would not be denied. ‘I want to show you to 
Sally,” she explained. 

‘‘But Sally has seen me before.” 

“Not since I captured you,’”’ she retorted. She gave hima 
pulse-quickening glance and added happily: “I did, you 
know. I—I wascrazy about you from the first.’’ Her eyes did 
not drop, but her color deepened. ‘‘Aren’t I perfectly 
shameless?’’ 

He believed her inexpressibly adorable, and he told her so. 

The butler opened the door and they passed through. 

She led him to the library, where she loosed her coat and 
looked up at him. ‘‘Are—are you awfully happy?’’ she 
asked. 

He could not bear, then, to cloud the shining glory of her 
eyes. ‘‘Awfully!” he assured her with all the ardor he 
could manage. 

She was content. “For that ’’—she stood on the tips of her 
trim tan boots—‘“ you get—this.”’ 

As she released herself she glimpsed her reflection in the 
mirror behind him. “I’m a perfect fright; why didn’t you 
tell me so? Stay here, I'll be back before you know it.” 

Richard stayed, hands thrust in pockets, brows puckering 
into a frown. He did not look exactly happy, and when 
footsteps approached he realized it and changed his expres- 
sion at once. 


T WAS only Sally Somes, however. ‘‘Oh, Dicky dear!” she 

caroled. “I’m so happy. I knew from the start you were 
made for each other.” 

Richard, had he been so minded, might have recalled to 
her other times when she had known he was made for some 
other girl. But he wasn’t so minded, and the born match- 
maker went on unchecked: 

“‘Now,you can take that offer from Tech without thinking 
about the money end. I told Bob that would be an ideal 
arrangement. College professors ought to have rich wives, 
you know.” 

Richard flushed, but Sally was unheeding. 

“‘T suppose,”’ she went on, ‘‘that you think it was all fate 
and won’t ever be the least bit grateful. But it was me, 
right from the start. I planned it all, and I’ve extolled you to 
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“TROUBLE NEVER 


TROUBLES ME’ 


By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


RAMSHACKLE wagon was jolting over the cobbles 
on South Street, drawn by two lean horses whose 
ears stuck up above quaint hats of straw. They were 

guided by a driver who slouched on the seat, so drowsy from 
the August heat that he gave little heed to the rough spots 
in the pavement. A hind wheel passed over a brick, came 
down with a resounding thump, and at the jar a round 
watermelon on top of the load rolled from its place, bounded 
over the side of the wagon and burst with a splash of red on 
the roadway. 

Instantly a crowd of barelegged urchins had pounced 
upon the prize; but a fortunate darky who happened to be 
nearest the wagon seized the main part of the booty, about 
half of the luscious melon, and made off with it swiftly. Asa 
spectacle, the performance was worth the price of several 
watermelons, the urchins squabbling and shouting in their 
shrill voices and, out of the turmoil, the ungainly figure of 
the Negro, hugging the treasure to his chest and fleeing 
toward the docks with a 
swift, convulsive, hobbling 
gait. 
~ For he wascrippled. One 
of his legs was badly 
twisted, and his movements 
were so grotesque as to be 
almost funny. You forgot 
that he was the victim of 
misfortune when you came 
to see the grinning, shiny 
face above the frayed collar 
of his overcoat. For, doubt- 
less owing to the deficien- 
cies of his shirt, he was 
wearing a tattered overcoat 
in this sizzling weather. 


E GAINED the water- 

side in safety and, con- 
sidering himself at a safe 
distance, sat down upon the 
stringpiece of the dock and 
gloated over his find with a 
vast display of pink gums 
andivory. Before plunging 
his face into the cool and 
juicy mass his rolling black 
eyes happened to light upon 
another figure squatting in 
the shade of a tarpaulin. 

Hospitably the lucky 
finder waved a big, black 
paw and raised his voice: 
“Howdy, Joe. Looky heah 
what ol’ John D. sent me. 
Come along over and in- 
dulge yo’self.” 

The other man gathered 
himself laboriously to- 
gether, adjusted a pair of 
rude crutches under his 
arms and hobbled over on 
his remaining leg, seating 
himself beside his friend. 
He was a white man, heavily 
bearded, witha dusty derby 
on the back of his head and 
nondescript garments faded 
by the sun. ‘‘’Lo, Trouble,” 
he said shortly, as he set- 
tled himself painfully be- 
side the black man. “ You’re 
playing in luck to-day. 
Thunder, but this sun is 
fierce!” 

‘‘Ain’t never too hot for 
me. Saluberous, that’s 
what I calls it.”” The Negro 
drew a big jackknife from 
his bag of a pocket and pro- 
ceeded to divide his prize in 
two even parts. ‘Indulge 
yo’self, man,” he repeated, 
proffering a share to his 
friend. ‘An’ that ain’t all 
I kin afford. I donea job of 
dishwashin’ in a restaurant, 
and look what they give 
me.” 

From another pocket he 
drew out a big, shapeless 
package done up in a news- 
paper and unfolded it upon the stringpiece, showing a 
collection of chicken wings and necks and partly picked 
bones, together with some broken slices of bread. The white 
man selected the portions that suited him and began to 
gnaw them, while the Negro plunged his face again and again 
into the ripeness of the melon. 


ROUBLE was not, of course, the Negro’s name at all, but 
merely an abbreviation of his favorite phrase, a catch- 
word flung to the favoring breeze of summer, a challenge 
hurled in the icy teeth of winter: ‘Trouble never troubles 
me!” He confessed this jaunty faith so often that a frag- 


ment of it was conferred upon him, and the only name he 
was ever known by was “ Trouble.”’ 

After the feast he stretched himself at full length .in the 
sun, lying flat on his stomach with his head resting on his 
crossed forearms. His face was turned to the water front, 
so that he could gaze with sleepy enjoyment upon the 
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spectacle of the slim-legged boys who dived from the barges 
and splashed about in the jade-green coolness of the East 
River. High above the intervening blocks rose the shaft of the 
Woolworth tower, piercing the blue like an ivory lance, but 
the bathing boys pleased Trouble better than anything else 
in sight —better than the huge ships loading and unloading, 
better than the lighters burdened like pack mules, better 
than the fussy little tugs that bustled about with an air of 
self-importance, or the laden drays with their sweating 
draft horses. 

A watchman came sauntering along, swabbing his fore- 
head with a bandanna, his moist, crumpled shirt showing 





“Come Along, You Ol’ Winter! I Ain’t A-Feared of You. Come Freeze, Come Snow, Trouble Never Troubles Me’’ 


through the unbuttoned uniform; a stout and red-faced man, 
irritated by the heat. He prodded the Negro with the toe of 
his boot. “On your way,” he commanded. ‘Take a walk!” 
And as the Negro turned toward him a grinning face, he 
growled peremptorily: ‘Beat it! You can’t sleep here. 
This ain’t no church.” 

Trouble thereupon arose, stretched luxuriously and hob- 
bled away, cheerful as ever, and remarking with chuckles to 
himself: “I surely has need of them cops. How is I ever 
going to git my constirtutional without some cop say, ‘Git 
along out o’ here, Nigger, take a walk!’” And he disap- 
peared in the direction of Corlear Park. 

The same kindly fate which provided watermelons in 
August and incentives to exercise when he needed it came 
to Trouble’s assistance as the cold weather approached. It 
happened by accident, as most things happened in the life 
of Trouble. It was on a blustery November afternoon, as he 
emerged from a coffee joint where he had been washing 








dishes, that the Negro saw a crowd of children gathered 
about a doorway. 

He hobbled across the street and peered over the heads of 
the inquisitive small people, who were discussing in high- 
pitched voices the case of a little girl who sat on the door. 
step weeping. In reply to all their questions she merely wept 
the louder, and when one or two slovenly women issailed 
her with shrill inquiries she answered only with (ears, , 
lost child—evidently a stranger in the neighborhood—she 
sat crying as if she were for all time severed from home and 
friends, while somewhere in the maze of tenements .; white. 
faced mother was frantically seeking her. But at sight of 
the child’s tearful face Trouble smiled broadly. 

Extending a long arm through the crowd, he laid a huge, 
caressing hand on the shrinking shoulder of the child and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Don’t cry, honey. You’s all right now.” 

The urchins stared at him and the women regarded him 
with suspicion, but he took the little girl by the hand and 
raised her to her feet, “] 
know her folks,” he ex. 
plained. ‘They’s mighty 
fine people. I don't know 
how come little Miss Emma 
in this no-account neigh. 
borhood.” 


“T DON’T like that,” re. 
marked a thin-faced 
woman to the shopkeeper, 
““A Negro going away with 
a little girl like that. We 
had better call the police.” 
Trouble winced, but he 
replied gallantly: ‘Lady, I 
thanks you. Ise takin’ the 
little miss home to her folks, 
and if you wish to accom- 
pany us I shall be pleased 
and proud to esco’t you 
home again.” 

This prospect was alto- 
gether too disconcerting. 
The woman fell back a 
pace, trying to make up her 
mind, but the sight of the 
little girl clinging trustfully 
to the Negro’s hand re- 
assured her. So they set off 
together, the frail child 
dabbing her eyes occasion- 
ally with the sleeve of her 
gray jacket, and the big 
Negro in his thin overcoat, 
his hobbling gait empha- 
sized as he leaned sideways 
to make comforting re- 
marks to his charge. 

Thus the mother saw 
them approaching as she 
stood in her doorway, 4 
tenement on Third Avenue, 
and her expression of anxt- 
ety gave way tosmiles. She 
ran out to meet them. 
“Where have you been all 
this time? .I was worried to 
death about you. I’ve been 
looking all over the neigh- 
borhood and was just get- 
ting ready to telephone the 
police.”” She shook the child 
by the shoulders and then, 
as the girl whimpered, 
clasped her tightly in her 
arms and began to sob. 
“Mamma’s little girl! 
There, there now, don’t cry: 
I won’t scold you any more, 
but I was so terribly fright- 
ened.” 


HEN the mother looked 
up at the sympathetic 
face of the Negro and smile¢ 
through her tears. “Why, 
it’s Trouble!’’ she ex 
claimed. ‘‘It’s ages since 
I’ve seen you. Where did 
you find Emmie?” ” 
“Tolerable close, Mis 
Farnum. I reckon the little 
girl didn’t aim to run away. Most likely she just go 
mystified and went the wrong way. How’s your good 
health, and how’s Mr. Farnum?” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? Harry’s in the army. |e went 
away months ago. That’s why I was so worried. Al! alone 
like this!” er! 

“Sho now! A solger! Well, well, well, ain’t that mighty 
fine! I dunno they drafted ’em when they got a wile am 
chile.” — 

“Oh, Harry didn’t wait to be drafted. He enlisted. er 
people in the West are sending me a little money now ane 
then, and I could make a good living myself if I didn’t hav’ 
to look after little Emmie. It was hard to have him go, bu! 
just the same I think it was fine of him. I’m glad | didn! 
coax him to stay.” The young woman drew hersell ? 
proudly and there was pride in the challenge of her gr?) 
eyes, but in the slender form and the delicate features th¢® 
remained a certain impression of wistfulness. Lona Farnyi™ 
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was so obviously of the type that needs a husband or a 
father (0 lean upon. ; 

“So, I’m not complaining,” she concluded. “The world 
seems {'!l of trouble nowadays. I was so sorry to hear about 
your wile and your little girl. It was almost a year ago that 
you los‘ them, wasn’t it?’”’ ; 

“Yes. Mis’ Farnum, it will be a year, come Christmas. I 
can’t secm to get used to it nohow.” : 

“| know it’s hard to bear,’’ and the mother instinctively 
held her own child closer to her skirts. 

“T ain't never forgot that string of pink beads you give 
her once,” added Trouble. “That was the time she was 
washin’ for you and you gave her a string of beads because 
she starched your waists so fine.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. And I laughed so because her 
baby tricd to stuff them into his greedy mouth.” 


“COMETIMES at night seems like I can see my Matilda, 

and it’s always in her best pink waist and wearin’ them 
pink beads you give her. It always used to make her smile 
when I said she was my li’l’ pink flower, an’ it’s that way as I 
always thinks of her.’’ He shook his head reflectively. ‘‘She 
was certainly a good wife, and nobody could beat her 
starchin’ lace petticoats.” 

As Mrs. Farnum turned to go into the house, she stopped 
and extended her hand. ‘I haven’t thanked you for bringing 
this bad girl home. I wonder’’—her glance fell on his 
threadbare overcoat—‘‘ whether you wouldn’t like to have 
that heavy ulster that Harry used to wear? It was only 
his second best, and I’m sure he’ll never miss it when he 
comes back.” 

So Trouble was equipped against the weather with a heavy 
garment that he was able to wear above the shabby one on 
his shoulders. It was frayed at the buttonholes and worn at 
the pockets, but it was warm and stout. Trouble was quite 
abashed at the magnificence of his gift. “‘Ain’t Mr. Farnum 
going to want this coat when 
he comes back from the 
Army?” 

“No, no, when Harry 
comes back, he’ll be a cap- 
tain or a general, and Uncle 
Sam will see that he has all 
the overcoats he wants.”’ 

“Dat’s so, I shouldn’t be 
surprised but what he’s got a 
commotionalready. It’s fine 
to be a solger! I’d have 
‘listed if I didn’t have this 
game leg. Well, good night, 
Mis’ Farnum. Good night, 
little miss. Any time I can 
oblige, just call on ol’ Trou- 
ble.” And leaning against 
the wind, the Negro hobbled 
toward home. 


“LJOME” for Trouble was 

the last bit of wreck- 
age left of his fortune, and 
even that stood upon ground 
that belonged to another. 
Before meeting with the ac- 
cident that had crippled him, 
the Negro had reached the 
crest of prosperity as owner 
of a team: of good horses and 


a moving van. Furniture 
and piano moving was hard 
work, but his big muscles 
had mace a sport of it and, 


with the thrifty Matilda to 
direct tl finances, Trouble 
had maiiaged to make the 
final pay ments on his equip- 
ment. 

Then «ame the unlucky 
day when he slipped under 
a piano lic was carrying and 


his leg wa s broken. Hospital 
bills an enforced idleness 
made an evil combination 


that even Matilda could not 
Overcom« and, when the wife 
and chil were carried away 
together by pneumonia, the 
disaster was complete. The 
ighcost of misfortune wiped 
out his capital. The small 
Savings had gone long ago; 
the furniture followed and 
then the horses and van had 
_ be sold, that van with 
the shiny new body, freshly 
Painted and adorned on each 
side with ideal landscapes: 
' Only one thing remained, 
Ccause it was unsalable. 
hat was the old van body, 


Which had been removed to 
rere way for the new. The 
aded box, its paint chipped 
and blistered, its panels 


soma stood upon trestles 
he corner of a courtyard 
where vehicles were stored. t 
out te leration of cleaning 
acti e yard occasionally and 
ing as unofficial night 


“Ise Got a Job —a Permanent Job —at a Roastery. 


watchman, the Negro was allowed to sleep in his old van 
body, and he had furnished it to meet his needs. 

So, after bidding good night to his benefactress, Trouble 
sought out this shelter. He entered the rickety rear doors, 
bolted them securely behind him and stuffed some old burlap 
about the cracks. Then he sat on his narrow bunk and pro- 
ceeded, to light the oil stove on a cracker box. The box was 
his cupboard also, and from .it he drew a crumpled paper 
bag containing tea, a half loaf of bread and a jar of jam 
that was mainly boiled-down apple parings and berry seeds. 
But it was sweet and sticky and red. Presently the kettle 
was steaming, a comfortable glow expelled the chill from this 
improvised shelter and Trouble was able to take off the new 
coat and examine it under the lamplight. 

“My, my, dat am sho’ some garmint! Look how fine and 
fuzzy it is on the outside and how slick and shiny it is on the 
inside.’’ Thus he kept muttering to himself as he passed his 
fingers over the nap and the sateen lining. ‘‘Come along, 
you ol’ winter! I ain’t a-feared of you. Come freeze, come 
snow, trouble never troubles me.” 

After the supper of boiled tea and bread overlaid with 
jam had been consumed, the master of the house lay back 
on his bunk and blew smoke from a blackened cob pipe, 
while his eyes indolently surveyed the four walls he had 
decorated. There were covers from magazines, gay and 
alluring, and calendars and picture post cards that he had 
picked up here and there. 


| epee aie the smoke was expelled with a series of 
chuckles. Trouble had caught sight of one of the comic 
“strips” that he had pasted near his bed and the Negro’s 
ribs shook with rumbles of delight 

“That’s the dad-fetchinest, funniest picter I ever seen. 
Ho, ho, ho!’’ He yawned prodigiously, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and with a mighty blast extinguished the light 
without getting up. “If only I wasn’t so lonesome here, | 


and Watch Chickens Roastin’ All Night Long’”’ 


All I Has to Do is to Set There 


A Story of New 
York’s East Side 
and a Cheerful 
Soul Which Could 
Become Heroic in 
Spite ‘of Drab Sur- 
roundings 


wouldn’t ask for nothin’ better than this,’’ he murmured 
before he rolled over and went to sleep. ‘‘ Blame it all, I wish 
I had a dawg!” 


“toa winter attacked with fury, as if in answer to the 
challenge: ‘‘Come freeze, come snow, trouble never trou- 
bles me!’’ The deadly cold struck with unparalleled violence 
and without warning. The city was frozen into inefficiency. 
Even some of the rich suffered. For once money could not 
buy everything. Guests in opulent hotels shivered over cold 
radiators. Office buildings and banks were cold; elevators 
ceased to run because there was no fuel for the power plant. 

But, of course, it was the poor who suffered the most. 
While those who could afford to order a ton of coal received 
some little attention, the unfortunates who could buy only 
a few pounds at a time had to search for it from coal yard to 
coal yard. They were lucky if they found a hoard that was 
not exhausted. And they submitted to the necessity of 
standing in line in the bitter wind, and paid excessively for 
the bucketfuls that were doled out as one gives grudgingly 
to importunate beggars. 

Trouble did not seek the cause of this calamity. It was 
a blow dealt by an unseen hand, just like the epidemics that 
had swept the city, just like the war that had terrorized the 
world. He simply accepted it and tried by his own exertions 
to ease the blow. At first it was bearable, for he was able 
to put in time in the stuffy coffee joint where he got an 
occasional job of dishwashing. But on the evening of the 
worst day he was abruptly told to get out. There was not 
a pound of coal left in the cellar. The promised supply could 
not be delivered. The place would have to close. 

Trouble tried another cheap restaurant where he had 
helped out at times, but there they had been turning men 
away all afternoon. At a third place the coal was gone. 

He was within a few blocks of home now and he turned 
his steps in that direction, presenting a strange figure as he 
limped along in the twilight. 
His feet and legs were 
swathed in shapeless wrap- 
pings of: old sacks, yet the 
cold seemed to strike up 
through the steely pavement 
as if his soles were paper. 
The big ulster which was 
built to defy the winter 
seemed to have become po- 
rous as summer underwear. 
Though his head was ban- 
daged with rags and a team- 
ster’s cap was pulled down 
over his ears, the wind seemed 
to penetrate it as if it were 
gauze. 

As he broke into a fantas- 
tic trot and turned a corner, 
Trouble came upona desolate 
spectacle. Resembling refu- 
gees leaving a Belgian village, 
men, ,women and children 
were straggling out of a 
courtyard, their faces hope- 
less and fullof fear. Like the 
Negro, they were wrapped 
in every conceivable cover- 
ing and they carried battered 
pails, empty coal scuttles, 
limp and dirty bags, or pushed 
the decrepit baby carriages 
that serve for family parcel 
delivery on the East Side. 
The line had broken up. 
After a long wait, those who 
remained had been told that 
not a lump of coal was left. 
The dealer had had to con- 
vince them by throwing open 
his place and allowing the 
disappointed ones to stare at 
the vacant bins. Nota pound 
remained. The corners had 
been swept and every frag- 
ment of dust and slate 
scraped up. 


S TROUBLE passed the 
coal yard the big gates 
were swung to and bolted 
with a dull clang of metal. 
Then Trouble looked straight 
down into a pale and fright- 
ened face with gray eyes that 
were widewith dismay. The 
figure was bundled with coats 
and shawls beyond recogni- 
tion but he knew the eyes. 
“How do, Mis’ Farnum! 
How come you out in this 
weather?” Hesawtheempty 
coal scuttle in her hand. 
““My, my! That’s too bad! 
Why didn’t you send for me 
to stand in line for you? I’d 
abrung you some coal if I 
had to bust down the gates.” 
“Oh, can you get me 
some? We are in desperate 
trouble at home. The gas is 
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Pi SAAS RNA i A AUTRE TERE. 8 


As Louise Approached the Door of Her Tent a Figure Threw Himself at Her Feet and Kissed the Hem of Her Skirt, Purling Soft Arabic Love Words 


The WHITE ANGEL 


LOUISE CALDWELLS FLIGHT AND THE PURSUIT 


AND. Endless sand. Mounds rising to 
hills, depressions deepening to valleys, 
stretching away on every side to the hori- 
zon. A wind-tossed sea, caught by the 
hand of a djinn and transformed to a yellow 
waste, each drop a sand-crystal. Sun rays 
beating down as though to stifle all earth 
life; shimmering from each rise and mak- 

J ing the horizon dance in crazy distortion. 
——S————————— The glare seared the eyeballs and scorched 
the lungs; it beat down on the little caravan crawling slowly 
forward, as though to chastise them for their daring. 

At the head of the procession of six camels, shrilling color- 
ful Arabic oaths and belaboring a small donkey, stumbled a 
muleteer. ‘‘Hi-ya. Thou lazy son of a stunted mother. May 
thy stomach rot and thy bones dry up. Thou desert rat. 
Nyahara dinak!” 

Perched on the undulating backs of the second and third 
camels sat two white men in the unsuitable white flannels 
and pith helmets affected by Westerners on their first trip to 
the Near East. 

The second one licked his parched lips. ‘‘Consindon,” he 
croaked, “can’t we stop? I'll go mad, I tell you, if I have to 
go much farther.” 

“It’s bound to be only a little way now,” irascibly burst 
out the other, turning awkwardly in his saddle. ‘I told you 
what you were in for if you came with me, but back there in 
the comfort of the club you thought it would be great sport. 
Now don’t be a quitter.” 


MMY TUCKER, of New York and other points, gave 

a half moan. ‘ You said that you were on the track of an 

adventure. I didn’t know you were going to go to Hades 
and back for it.”’ 

“This is worth going to Hades for; but if you don’t want 
to go on, you can go back to Alexandria. Don’t let me stop 
you. 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Certainly,” said Consindon smoothly. ‘Of course, it 
will be pretty hard to find the way back by yourself.” 

“You're a swine, Consindon,” groaned Tucker. ‘“‘ Heaven 
help the poor woman you're after.” 

“Who told you I was after a woman?” 

“I don’t have to be told. I’ve seen it ever since we started. 
If I’d stayed around Alexandria much longer I’d have found 
out all about it probably; but you got me as soon as 
I landed. I was so sick of my aunt and that boat that an 
adventure was just what I wanted. But this!” 

“That’s right. Play the baby,” the older man sneered. 

“You shut up!” the boy cried. “I ca-can stand as much 
as anybody. You—you haven't any right to call me that,” 


Consindon stopped his camel. ‘Look here, Tucker! I 
took you on this jaunt because I wanted company and you 
said you wanted to get away from that precious aunt of 
yours. I know she’s coddled you ever since you were a kid, 
but I’m not going to. If you don’t like the way I’m run- 
ning this party you can go back to Alexandria or any place 
else you please, but if you’re going with me we'll have no 
more of this talk about ‘swine.’ Understand?”’ 

“T—I’m sorry,” the boy murmured, brushing at his eyes 
with hishand. ‘ But I’msothirsty, and—and this heat is 

Consindon took a water bottle from his side and held it 
toward Tucker, who made a clutch for it. 

“Wait a minute!’’ Consindon ordered. “I told you this 
morning that we had to save water, but you made a pig of 
yourself and finished your bottle by ten o’clock. This is my 
water you're drinking, remember! I’m going to give you 
some, but I’m going to hold the bottle. Iskandriani,” he 
yelled to the muleteer, “‘bring these two camels together!”’ 

As the two men came knee to knee Consindon held the 
bottle toward the boy’s mouth. 

“Put your hands down!” he commanded as Tucker 
reached for the precious fluid. He held the bottle to the 
boy’s lips for a second, then pulled it away. 

Tucker almost fell off the saddle as he clutched for Con- 
sindon’s arm. “I didn’t get any,” he burst out. 

“You had enough. You're lips are wet.” 

“TI didn’t get any, I tell you,” the boy screamed. “Give 
me that bottle! You've got no right to torture me. Give it 
to me!” 

As Consindon moved away Tucker spewed forth a stream 
of mouth-blistering curses. 

“You've had things all your way before,” the older man 
muttered, “but this trip I’m going to make a man of you, if 
I have to kill you to do it.” 


no an hour no word passed between the two; no sound 
except the soft pad-pad of the camels’ feet and the shrill 
curses of Iskandriani, tracing the woeful pedigree of the 
somnambulistic donkey. Though the heat remained the 
same, the sun gradually moved toward the west, shadows 


began to appear in the deeper hollows and the camels seemed 
to feel the approach of evening. ‘ 
 Staber shwei!’’ Consindon ordered the muleteer. The 
procession came to a halt. ‘Better get off and stretch, 
Tucker. It will be your last chance until evening.” 

Snorting protest, the camels lumbered to their knees and 
the men dismounted. Consindon helped himself from 4 
cigar case and held it toward the boy, but he ignored the 
invitation and walked over to where Iskandriani and his two 
helpers were tightening the straps on the packs. 

“Very well,”” Consindon muttered with a smile, “but | 
bet ‘you'll be begging me for a smoke before long.” He 
walked away, stretching his legs to get the cramped stiffness 
from them, 


UCKER was talking to Iskandriani in low whispets. 
“Look here, you beggar, I'll give you fifty dollars © 
turn back.” 

“ La-la, Hawajah,” Iskandriani repeated, shaking his head. 

“A hundred—I’ll make it a hundred dollars,”’ the yout 
begged vehemently. 

“On the spirit of my grandfather, Hawajah, I cannot, 
Consindon Hawajah would tear out my nails; he woul 
pluck out the hairs of my beard.” ; 

“He won't know, I tell you,” Tucker urged. “ You ca? 
make a wide circle that he won’t notice and when we come to 
that town back there I can get a horse to take me to the 
railroad at Senhur. He won’t know anything about it. 

Iskandriani’s eyes opened wide with terror. He threw 
himself down and beat -his head on the sand. Tucker 
whirled around to find Consindon, purple with anger, at his 
elbow. 

“You cowardly little cheat ” ay 

“TI wasn’t going to do anything—Don't !—Don’t!! = 
boy screamed, backing away. Consindon made a or 
lunge and struck a crashing blow in the mouth that sé 
Tucker sprawling in the sand. Iskandriani and the tWé 
helpers rocked back and forth on their knees, moaning 4" 
beating their heads and breasts, 

“Get up!’’ Consindon yelled. 
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“‘What the—Who ——” He Muttered. Slowly He Brought His Hand From Behind Him and Looked in Amazement at the Blood That Dripped From the Finger Tips 


By Donald 


McGibeny 
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_ Nothing but a choking sob came from the huddled heap 
in front of him. 

Consindon kicked the boy viciously. ‘Get up, you little 
rat! I said I’d make a man of you and this is your first 
lesson.” 

Suddenly the anger seemed to leave him. He walked over 
to the boy and pulled him to a sitting posture. ‘Come, 
come, this won’t do, Tucker! I guess you won’t try anything 
like that again, and if you behave yourself there’s no reason 
why we shouldn’t get along. Here, havea cigar and forget it.” 

The boy made no move, but sat looking at the sand. 

Consindon walked over to where Tucker’s helmet was 
lying anc put it back on the boy’s head. ‘I lost my temper, 
ut it was your fault. If you hadn’t been such a weakling 
I'd have killed you. Now smoke up and forget it!” 


UCKER absent-mindedly brushed his mouth with the 

back of his hand, looked without emotion at the blood- 
stain and again stared at the ground. 

Aire you going to have a smoke?” Consindon snarled, 
taking a step toward him. 

Oh, twill! I will!” the boy whimpered, shrinking away. 
With trembling fingers he took a cigar from Consindon’s 
Case and put it between his swollen lips. The man reached 
down and lit it with his own. 

. Now, that’s better!” he laughed grimly. ‘“ You'll learn 
wrely, [ see. Before we start on, I think it’s only fair to 
el you where we’re going and what we're going to do. 

esides, | may need your help before we're through. There’s 
one woman in this world who has hated and despised me 
thet Since we met, and she is the only woman in the world 

t I care a rap about. I’ve almost had her a dozen times, 
an Something always interfered. It was a husband the last 
me—he’s dead now. 
She s right ahead of us. I picked up her trail at Senhur. 
che went from Alexandria to Senhur on the railroad. Then 
; it for the desert—I knew she would—and at Midinet 
‘ayum they said a white woman had joined a caravan the 

Y before, bound for Tripoli. That’s this route. They 

Passed through Hada Hit last night; that’s why I’ve kept on 


all to-day totry tocatchthem. I don’t think they are travel- 
ing during the daytime, and if not we ought to see their camp 
pretty soon. 

‘Now, I know you’re not very interested in the object of 
this trip, so I'll make you an offer. If you'll forget the 
unpleasant little incident that just happened and help me as 
much as you can, I’ll give you a thousand dollars—just as a 
sort of remembrance. What do you say?” 

“T don’t want your filthy money,” the boy answered 
resentfully. 

“Oh, yes, I forgét to add,” Consindon continued slowly, 
“that if you don’t help me, but try to hinder me in any 
way, I'll break every bone in your body, leave you to rot out 
here, and make your aunt believe that little Rollo ran away 
with a pretty Arab woman and hasn’t been heard of since. 
It doesn’t leave you much choice, does it?” 

“You wouldn’t dare,’”’ the boy whispered, gazing at Con- 
sindon in fascinated horror. 

“Wouldn't 1?’’ Consindon took an automatic pistol from 
his pocket and slowly raised it to the boy’s head. 

“Put it down!” the boy cried, covering his eyes with his 
hands. 

“Do you accept my offer?’’ Consindon asked quietly. 
Tucker nodded. ‘‘That’s the way. You’re learning fast.”’ 
Consindon laughed. ‘ Before we get through I don’t doubt 
we'll understand each other perfectly.” He turned to the 
cowering Arabs. ‘ Now let’s get on. Straight ahead, and 
‘baksheesh’ for the first man that sees a caravan.” 


” AH-YA, the Jackal,” waited outside the tent of the Sad 

One, who had joined the caravan two suns before. She 
had been the cause of his unrest of spirit. At first he had 
thought it was too much “ koos-koos”’ and “‘haleweh” ; then 
he had thought it was the weather, but it had been the Sad 
One allalong. Yah-ya was contemplating matrimony for the 
first time in his life, not seriously, but as a possibility. 

A year before he would have laughed in derision at the 
idea that a woman could so turn his head as to make him 
voluntarily seek the chains of bondage. His mouth curled 
in a sneer now. He, strongest of the strong, whose lithe 


. 


limbs and sleek beard had been the despair of the weaker 
sex, who had defeated four men single-handed, who could 
catch an orange on his spear while riding at top speed— 
he to be helpless, his blood turned to water, before a pair of 
sad brown eyes. It was laughable. It was also life. Life had 
shown many strange things to Yah-ya, but this was the 
strangest. 

He glanced to where the sun hung, a red ball, above the 
horizon. Who could tell of the sun? Who could tell of the 
moon, and the stars—and women? Truly it was very strange. 
Yah-ya was no philosopher, and these musings made him 
sleepy. The Sad One was in the tent of El Milak Abiad, 
“The White Angel.”” She would return presently and then, 
before the caravan moved, he would learn whether matrimony 
was imminent. 


NSIDE the tent of ‘El Milak Abiad,” sheik of the tribe of 

Kum el Akdhar, two women were talking. Louise Caldwell, 
American, sat at the feet of the White Leader. 

“Why was it that fate should have sent that man to 
Alexandria?” she moaned. ‘“‘ You probably think me weak 
for running away, but what else could I do? If I had told 
my husband the man was threatening me, he would have 
killed him. Consindon expected me to tell him, dared me to 
do it; but I couldn’t. It would have meant prison, or worse. 
I had brought enough misery into Eldred’s life without 
that. I had separated him from his people. It—it was a 
mistake from the start—my marrying him; but we loved 
each other so.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. “‘Go on!” said the 
woman sheik. oie 

‘“‘There’s little more to tell. When he came that last after- 
noon, I refused to see him, but the servants let him in. He’d 
bought their loyalty and silence long ago. I realized then 
that it couldn’t go on the way it was. When he threatened 
to ruin'Eldred I decided to run away. I—I couldn’t stand 
the thought of suicide, and it’s so easy to lose oneself in the 
desert. So—so I came here.” 

“And where is your husband?”’ 

“He did what I could not do myself,”’ Louise said tensely, 
and thén with uncontrollable sobs she threw herself at the 
feet of the other woman. “If I could only have told him 
how—how unfounded his sus-suspicions were. If—if I could 
only have seen him—told him how I loved him. Oh, I wish 
I were dead!” 

The White Leader gently stroked the weeping girl’s head. 
“Hush-sh!” she whispered. “‘I know your grief, my dear. 
My husband, too, in far-off England died that way. I felt I 
couldn’t face the world conscious of the tragedy, so I came 
out here. I felt there was work for me to do—and I was 
right. That work threw me among these people; I grew to 











love them as one loves misguided, foolish children. When 
their leader, Sheik Ibn Ben Ali, asked me to marry him, I was 
amused at first. 1 couldn’t believe he was in earnest; but 
when he showed me as true and pure a love as man ever 
offered woman, when he gave up the religion of his fore- 
fathers and turned Christian at my bidding, I consented. 
His brother was furious. It was war from that time on, and 
my Arab husband died, defending his new faith and his wife 
from the attacks of his fanatical brother. These people, 
knowing his love for me, and having seen me fighting by his 
side, made me their leader. I have led them ever since, in 
peace and in war, in good times and in bad. There is a place 
for you with me if you care to stay.” 

“‘Do you think I can be of service?”’ the girl asked, staring 
hopefully through her tears. 

“There are hundreds of things for you to do. I’ve only 

made a start in the education of these people. Even that has 
seemed hopeless at times. You have no idea of the mass of 
superstition and fatalism I’ve had to fight against. Some- 
times it has seemed a great wall against which I battered 
vainly; but I’ve succeeded in a few things and the rest will 
follow, I hope. At least, the women no longer cover their 
babies’ eyes with sticky gum which was supposed to keep off 
the ‘evil eye,’ but which actually brought ledness to thou- 
sands. I have a small hospital at Kum el Akdhar which is 
always overcrowded and which needs a white woman at its 
head. It is because I have helped these people that they 
follow me so blindly. They think that I am possessed of 
power from heaven to heal the sick, and they treat me as 
though I were divine.” 
“*TSHERE area thousand ways you can help. Not the least 
of these is to be a companion to me. Imagination and 
superstition have kept me at the head of this tribe, and ex- 
perience has taught me to play the réle of sheik well enough, 
but underneath it all I’m just plain woman, and you never 
saw a woman yet who was content unless she had an under- 
standing companion to talk to.” 

Louise rose and brushed the tears from her eyes. “I’m 
sorry I made such a bad first impression, crying and all. 
What can I do now?” 

“Nothing at present,” the other woman answered pleas- 
antly, ‘except rest and get your strength and courage 
back. You’ll need all you can muster when you see what 
your work will be. We will move at moonrise. Go to your 
tent and sleep till then.” 

She rose, and putting her arms around Louise’s shoulders 
led her to the door of the tent. Outside the world was red. 
The desert, bathed in rosy glow from the setting sun, looked 
like a sea of molten lava. From the fiery western horizon 
the sky spreaa in a kaleidoscope of color, reds melting to 
pinks, yellows turning to greens. Toward the east, the blue 
was already fading into the violet of oncoming night. Over- 
head, a Jacob’s ladder of fleecy cloudlets hung in the sky, 
flashing gold at its lower end where the sun’s rays struck it, 
melting away in silvery smoke at its farther extremity. The 
first breeze, from the distant sea, fanned back the sun-baked 
air of the desert. 

“Oh! how gorgeous!” Louise exclaimed. 
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The Glare Seared the Eyeballs and Scorched the Lungs; it Beat Down on the Little Caravan as Though to Chastise Them for Their Daring 


“And to think how many millions crowd into a murky, 
foggy London or New York and miss all this,” the White 
Leader smiled. ‘‘ You know, I have a fortune-telling game. 
I try to read from the sunset what the next day will bring.” 
, oe as beautiful as that could only mean good 
uck.” 

“‘T don’t know,’’ the Englishwoman said slowly, raising a 
white-draped arm to point to a single black cloud in the 
eastern sky. ‘That looks like trouble for someone. It’s 
quite close.” 

She turned with a laugh. ‘I’m getting as bad as my 
Bedowii. Sleep if you can, because there is a lot of work to 
do and I need your help.” 


pies walked slowly through the camp, her senses fasci- 
nated by the sights and sounds that greeted her on every 
hand. Here was a small group of Moslems, bowed toward 
the east in prayer heedless of the American girl who walked 
among them. Before a tent a woman turned bits of mutton, 
spitted on wires over a few hot coals. Farther on an old man 
milked a goat, singing a weird Hebrew lament, while two 
small children gaped in fascination. 

As Louise approached the door of her tent, a figure threw 
himself at her feet and passionately kissed the hem of her 
skirt, purling soft Arabic love words. Startled, the girl drew 
back, but the man followed on his knees, still holding to her 
dress. With a cry, she wrenched free and ran inside her tent, 
her heart beating in quick terror. 

Yah-ya, outside, broke into a soft chant telling of his 
greatness: 

‘Arm of steel, my spear a lightning flash, 
My swiftness outmatching the horse or ostrich, 
Twenty men have I killed at a blow. 
Moon-eyed maidens languish for me— 
Houris, all with raven tresses, ‘ 
Crying all for my caresses. 
Sad One has my heart enchained.” 


As the song died away in the distance, the girl laughed in 
nervous relaxation. She was glad that she had made no 
outcry. After all, this was her new life and she must show 
or that she was perfectly well able to take care of 

erself. 

At the outskirts of the camp a group of Bedowii watched 
the approach of Iskandriani and the camels he led. 

“Hi-ya! Thou snail of snails. May thy tongue swell and 
thy breath be cut short. Wilt thou not hurry even now, 
with rest ahead? Hi-ya!”’ 

The camels at a halt and kneeling for their riders to 
descend, Consindon dismounted and strode forward to the 
desert men who were regarding him with stoic calmness. He 
touched his forehead, lips and breast in salutation. 

“Kief hallek?” 

““Ahelem Sahelem!" one of the Bedowii responded, ad- 
vancing. ‘Will the Hawajah spend the forenight with us? 
Thou art welcome to the small comfort of our poor camp. 
Sadi!’’ He turned to a youth. ‘See that a sheep is fresh- 
killed and a couch prepared for the Hawajah.’’ Then to 
Consindon: ‘‘We move at moonrise for Bawiti, Hawajah. 
Till then you are most welcome.” 


“Do You Accept My Offer?”’ Consindon Asked Quietly. . . . ‘Before We Get Through I Don’t Doubt We’ll Understand Each Other Perfectly’’ 


They moved toward the center of the camp while -skap. 
driani and his helpers unpacked the camels. 

“Is that the chief?’’ Tucker asked Consindon curio: sly, 

“Keep still and let me do the talking. We may : 5t see 
the sheik at all. We’re not here for the purpose of . aying 
social calls.” 

They were taken to a black camel’s-hair tent an: were 
left with a servant to tend them. He was a bright-! oking 
black boy who bustled about the tent, making v > two 
couches from the rugs that had been brought in. 

“ Tiariff Anglist?’’ Consindon queried. 

“‘ Nam,” the boy nodded, showing his teeth in a wid. grin, 

Consindon went to the door of the tent and looke:! out, 
then came over to the boy and held out a gold piece. 

“Did a white woman join this caravan at Mid ‘net ¢ 
Fayum?”’ 
‘. iy boy pocketed the gold piece and again nodded his 

ea 


“Which is her tent ?”’ 

The boy shook his head violently and started for the door. 
Consindon grabbed him by the shoulder, but he s!ipped 
away and darted through the entrance, laughing shrilly. 

“Come here!”’ Consindon called. 

The boy stuck his head inside, his face wreathed in siiles, 

“I’m that woman’s husband. I’ll give you these if you'll 
show me which is her tent and keep your mouth shut.’ 

The black looked at the gold coins in Consindon’s palm 
with a world of longing. Then he held out his hand. 

“You show me the tent first!’ Consindon said curtly and 
followed the boy outside. 


HE moment he was a'one, Tucker flew to a dunnage bag 

in the corner and with nervous fingers pulled at the 
straps. He opened it cautiously and slipped a revolver into 
his ket, glancing toward the door in fear every second. 
He had barely closed the bag and was fastening the straps, 
when the noise of a footstep outside caused him to jump for 
the corner. 

Consindon entered, his mouth twisted in a crooked smile. 
He looked at Tucker and stopped. ‘‘ What have you been up 
to while I was out there?” 

The boy swallowed nervously. ‘‘ N-nothing.”’ 

“Then what in the devil are you so scared about ?’’ Con- 
sindon asked with a sneer. ‘‘ You look as though you'd seen 
a ghost.” 

“*Wha-what are you going to do to-night?” the boy whis- 
pered, licking his lips. 

“Nothing,” the man snapped. “And I don’t want you 
following me around and asking me questions, see?” He 
eyed Tucker thoughtfully a moment. Then his manner 
changed and hecame over with hand outstretched. ‘‘ Tommy, 
I’ve been pretty hard on you, and I’m sorry. I have a deuce 
of a temper and it gets away with me sometimes, but I’m 
going to try to hold it down from now on. Will you shake 
hands?” 

Tucker looked at the handsome, cruel face in front of him 
and hesitatingly put out his hand. ‘Are we going back to 
Alexandria?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 181 
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E WHO has struggled in the 

dark best knows the real radi- 
ance of the light. Constance ends 
her walk in darkness. 
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A synopsis of preceding chapters will 
be found on Page 196 


HE thing Doctor Watterson 
feared was that Stephen had 


phen,” I said. 
“But let’s not talk about it 


THEY WHO WALK 
in DARKNESS 


a ; 
“Blame you!” he cried. “I only wish I'd been 
Ix By Frederick Orin Bartlett — scdssge: . 
“That wouldn’t have helped any, would it?” 
' “It would have got you rid of me.” 


sustained a fractured skull, iLLUSTR ATIONS BY W. B. KING “Only that would have left everything unsettled— 





just at present.” 

He closed his eyes, and I 
searched his poor, bruised 
face with my heart aching 
for him and for myself. 
Had I been in the wrecked 
machine I could not have 
felt more bruised all over, 
both inside and outside. 

I wanted to get him 
home. Being here among 
strangers was too much like 
being on the public street. 
| felt like hanging my head 
whenever even the doctor 
came in, and I felt like hid- 
ing Stephen. I knew what 
everyone must be thinking. 
I was thinking the same 
things myself. Under those 
conditions I felt that home 
was the place for both of us. 


OWARD noon I asked 

Doctor Watterson if it 
was not possible to move 
Stephen in an ambulance. 
He took his temperature and 
pulse and decided that it 
was possible if not prefer- 
able. : 
“What do you wish to 
do, Stephen?’’ I asked. 

“Home,’’ he answered 
huskily. 

So that afternoon we 
brought him home and put 
him in his own bed. The 
doctor wished to leave a 
nurse, but Stephen would 
not have it. I was glad of 
that. I preferred to attend 
to him myself. I not only | 
felt that to be an obligation, 
but I knew that no one could 
possibly care for him as well 
as I. I understood his little 
peculiarities and his tastes. 
And I resented the intrusion 
of anyone else here at this 
time, 

Even when Jimmy and 
Alice called I told them 
frankly [ wished to be alone. 
| You are good,” I said. 

But, honestly, I don’t 
need any help.’”’ 

“If you do,” said Alice, 
looking very pale, “there’s 
the telephone. I shall sit at 
the end of it.” 

“Thanks, but E 

She interrupted to throw 
her arms about my neck and 
kiss me. “I’m so sorry for 
you,” she said, 





HE could not have said 

anythingthat would have 
hurt more just then. I think 
immy must have sensed 
that, because he urged her 
“we. 

tephen spoke hardly a 
Word that afternoon, bet he 
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followed me with his eyes all bsghu tte rata Neigh Voie 8 Heit MEIN gl ASOD hig ea SO a GE ar in aah gg ine dle: FE aaa 
the time I was in the room. lb del 5 hae Sra pe Reet Raph y Bete eis EL TY 
€ seemed fairly comfort- 
able and ate a little, and “‘Connie,”’ He Said, “‘I—I Can’t Stand This Any Longer. I Want to Make a Clean Breast of Everything” 


that evening I read to him. 
ater | made up a cot bed ’ 


but that turned out not to be the case. forever. Now there’s a chance. I don’t see it just 
His head was badly cut, he had several now, but as long as people live there is always a 
broken ribs and there was still some chance. Perhaps if we don’t talk about it any more 
question of internal injuries. I was with him in at Forty-fourth, I kept on going. It wasa mad thing to for a while our minds will clear.” . 
when he recovered consciousness, and he_ do, but it was my own idea. We drove out into the country “All I can do is to wait for you,’”’ he said. ‘Only I’m 
reached out his hand for me. I took it and for miles, and then we stopped and had dinner. I—I flirted clear enough; I’ma cad and a beast and you're a pure white - 
held it tight. For a little while he did not with her, Connie. It was all my fault from the beginning. I angel.” 
speak nor did I, but I saw his eyes seafching acted like a freshman. When we started home I came to my “Stephen,” I answered, ‘‘I don’t think the difference 
the room. senses. I couldn’t get back to you quick enough, Connie, as great as that; only—oh, Stephen, I did trust you!”’ 

Then I said: ‘‘ Miss Somers was not sobadly so I pushed the old machine hard. Then the spill came.” “And I betrayed your trust,” he moaned. 
hurt as you. She has been taken home.” He waited for me to speak, but there was nothing for me “Yes, you did that.” 

‘‘What a mess I’ve made of it!’”” he muttered. tosay. ‘‘Can you go to sleep now?’”’ I asked. “And now what’s going to happen?” 

“Yes, Ste- “First of all you must get 


well,’”’ I answered. 

That was the necessary 
first thing. As long as he 
was only a battered wreck 
of himself he was not him- 
self at all. I had never seen 
him or thought of him as 
anything except active and 
alert physically. Stretched 
out in bed and swathed in 
bandages, he was like some- 
one else. 


TEPHEN’S father and 

mother came up to see 
him. The story of the acci- 
dent had appeared in the 
papers, but somehow Doctor 
Watterson had managed to 
suppress the fact that 
Stephen had not been alone. 
The newspapers just dwelt 
on the fact that a hero of 
the World War had been 
injured, and this made 
Stephen a sort of hero all 
over again. But, of course, 
the truth leaked out in the 
neighborhood. This, how- 
ever, never reached the 
Bonds. Mr. Bond was 
prouder than ever of his boy, 
but Mrs. Bond appeared to 
be worried. 

I tried hard to act natu- 
rally toward Stephen before 
them; but he must have 
said something to his mother 
that roused her fears, be- 
cause the day before she left, 
and when Stephen was up 
and around the house again, 
she said to me: “Stephen 
acts to me as though he had 
something on his mind.” 

“ Yes?”’ 

“T hope there isn’t any 
trouble between you jtwo.” 

“Has Stephen spoken of 
any?’’ I asked. 

“No, not exactly. But he 
looks badly, and when I talk 
to him of you he seems 
frightened.” 

I managed to turn her 
aside from the subject, and 
I was sorry when she left 
the house. I was alone 
again—alone and con- 
fronted, now that Stephen 
was recovering, with the 
biggest problem of my life. 


E HAD never gone 
back to the subject, but 

that only made matters 
worse. All this while it had 
remained the uppermost 
thought in my mind. It 
haunted me day and night. 
It filled mewithterror. I had 
told Stephen that I hoped in 
time to find some way of 
settling the matter. By that 
I meant some way of undo- 
ing the wrong that would 
allow us to go on as though 
it had never happened. But 
the more I dwelt upon it the 
more unlikely that seemed. 
I was sure that it had hap- 
pened just as he said, and 
that nothing more had hap- 


in the room and went to bed, but I did not sleep. I don’t “Sleep? I'll never sleepagain until yousay you forgive me.” pened than he told me. But this was bad enough—because 


think Stephen did either. 


“I'd like to forgive you, Stephen,” I said. ‘‘It would make it was a beginning; and although he might swear a solemn 


t was toward morning that he called to me, and I put on it so much easier for—for both of us. “But that means for- oath that it was also the end, I could not believe him. Be- 


my wrapper and went to his side. ‘‘Connie,” he said, ‘“‘“I—I getting first, doesn’t it?” 


cause now his past came back to taunt me. This final 


‘ant stand this any longer. I want to make a clean breast “‘T don’t know what it means,”’ he said huskily. “‘But— episode became attached to all that had gone before, all 
of everything,” come here; come here where I can touch you.” that I had succeeded in forgetting. 

I braced myself. ‘Very well, Stephen,” I said, “‘if it will I came a little nearer and gave him my hand. He reached What a fool I had been! It hurt my pride to remember 
make you rest easier.” up to draw me down to his lips, and I tried to submit for his how sure of myself I had been.. I had seen the pit into which 
«, -t was all done on the spur of the moment,” he said. sake, but something held me back. my mother fell and the shallower pit into which Aunt Susan 
wh Was on my way to the club to meet some of the fellows “Connie! Connie!” he begged in a whisper. fell. I had seen and learned what unhappiness a man may 

en I ran across—her. She had her machine and offered to “Stephen, dear,” I said, “‘ you don’t blame me if I’m kind bring a woman. And after I had placed myself beyond the 


and me at the door. I took the wheel and, instead of turning of mixed up inside?” reach of that, I married Stephen. 
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In my afiguish—the anguish of one who has made a mis- 
take and finds no one to blame, a mistake from which there 
is no apparent escape—I went back to those calm, secure 
days when I wasall by myself. I thought of my snug apart- 
ments and of the girl who occupied them now. It was as 
though I had turned over to her the best of my life. She had 
all I had given up, even my position with Mr. Carwin and 
the income that made her independence possible. 


I WONDERED if she appreciated her safety, the certainty 
that comes only when one is alone and absolute dictator of 
one’s life. She had probably picked up the morning paper and 
read the news of Stephen’s accident with no more than per- 
functory interest. How little she knew what lay back of it, 
and how little it would have affected her life had she known. 
It probably would have served only to make her feel the 
more comfortable! When she returned at night the little 
rocker would purr to her as it had purred to me. Behind her 
locked door she would go on with her mending with never a 
care beyond herself. When she chose she would tuck her- 
self into the four-poster and sleep soundly until morning. 

It was such thoughts as these that made me rebellious. 
The nights were beginning to tell on me. I had grown almost 
as thin and pale as Stephen had, and he, though fast recov- 
ering from his injuries, looked very badly. I could not sleep 


.and I could not eat. I was becoming irritable and depressed. 


Then one day Stephen came to me and said: “Little 
woman, things aren’t getting much better, are they?” 

“No, Stephen,’’ I answered honestly. 

“IT thought not,” he said. 
“The worst of it is I haven't 
any excuse, not the slight- 


Stephen glanced up. ‘‘ Young Goodrich. They are look- 
ing for a place to live. ‘We might let ’em have this house.” 

We were both almost smiling. There was humor in the 
situation, but a grim sort of humor. 

“Very well, Stephen,’’ I agreed. 

“You are serious?” 

“If you are.”’ 

“No, I'll be hanged if I’ll allow that,’’ he exploded. “I'll 
shut up the house. But I’m serious about your going back 
to your apartment. I’d rather think of you there than most 
anywhere, because there you’ll be safest. We could tell people 
we'd moved to town and that’s all they need know.” 

“T could live at the club.” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“And that’s all there is to it,’’ he.concluded. ‘‘ You’ll be 
right where you started and all safe and happy again.” 


gf pene was the plan he worked out for himself. There 
was nothing I could do honestly to change it. The only 
alternative was to hold out my arms to him and forget. 
This I could not do, because I had not forgotten and to 
pretend would only make matters worse. 

But when I began to get ready I’d have given a. year of my 
life to have been able to forget. I packed Stephen’s trunk 
first. I went to the closet and took down all his suits and 
brushed them and folded them carefully. I took an odd sort 
of delight in even cleaning his shoes before I wrapped them 
in paper. Then I went through his dressing case and emptied 


relieved that it was over. The second day might bx hard 
but it would not be as hard as the other. 

Slowly I packed my own things and, as I did so, I tried to 
look forward a little, as much to get away from the imme. 
diate present as anything. I was going back again to the 
castle I had builded for myself, the castle of safety which 
had served me well until Stephen swam the moat anq 
climbed the walls. Now it ought to be even more secure 
than ever, because there would be no Stephen. 


HE HAD discussed with me one evening our financial af. 
fairs. “ I’m going to send you each week all that’s left oye 
of my salary after paying my bare necessities,” he had said 

I remember how I started. This division of his and mine 
showed me the gulf between us more dramatically than any. 
thing else had done. From the very beginning I had neve, 
thought of his income in any different way from what | 
would have done had I been earning it myself. It was jug 
ours. I had kept in my own name my personal savings and 
the wedding gift Mr. Carwin had made, but only because we 
had never had any use for it. I looked upon that as a com. 
mon nest egg. I had never considered it as peculiarly mine. 
Now, however, I was glad I had it. 

“Stephen,” I said. “I shan’t need any of your income.” 

“Good heaven!”’ he choked. 

“T must take up my life where I left off,” I insisted, “| 
have enough for the present, and when I wish more I can 
always earn it.” 

““You—you hate me as badly as that,”’ he exclaimed, 

“Don’t take it that 
way,” I begged. ‘Only | 





est little bit of an excuse to 
fall back on.” 

“Is there ever an excuse 
for—for such things?” I 
asked. 

“No, Connie,” he replied 
slowly; “I don’t think there 
is. Perhaps explanation is 
what I meant.” 

“I’m rather glad you 
don’t try to explain,” I said. 

He looked up at that as 
though he found encourage- 
ment, but his eyes dropped 
again quickly and he ier 
out his hands in despair. 
“But what are we going to 
aa he asked. 

“T suppose just go on— 
the best we can.” 

He rose at that and his 
lips tightened. ‘No,’ he 
said emphatically. ‘‘It 
isn’t fair to you. The only 
decent thing left for me is 
to get out of your life before 
I do any more harm.” 


I CAUGHT my breath. 
Nothing like this had 
ever occurred to me. Actu- 
ally it had not. Before I 
married Stephen Bond I 
had reviewed all the possi- 
bilities and, while I did not 
anticipate any such crisis 
as this through which I was 
now passing, I had foreseen 
that difficult moments were 
ahead of me. I had said 
then that if I married 
Stephen I would be no quit- 
ter. I had promised myself 
that I would play the game 
fair, taking my losses with 
my gains. I had meant 
that. I meant it now. 

I myself would not have 
made the suggestion he had 
just made, had it been to 
save my life. In all the 
thoughts of all the sleepless 
nights I had just lived 
through, never once did I 
consider any such action. 
If there were times when I 
felt I had made a mistake, 
I was not seeking escape 
through any such channel 
as this. I was concerned 
only with how I could read- 
just myself to the new con- 
ditions. Even when I was 
most rebellious I had not 
been tempted to flight. 
I am glad I can honestly 
say this. 

‘“*You mean,’’ I said, 











“that you wish to leave 
me?” 

“Wish?” he cried. ‘I did 
not say that. I love you 
more this moment than I’ve ever loved you. You've stood 
by me like a brick, and I’ve learned what such loyalty is 
worth. I love you, Connie, with all that’s in, me; but I 
know now that this is not enough. There is not enough in 
me for such a woman as you.” 


N HIS excitement he took a step toward me and quite 

unconsciously I drew back a little. 

“You see,” he whispered, his head drooping. 

“Oh,” I cried. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

“No,” he said, “you don’t mean to hurt me. If you did 
I think I should feel better. It’s because I can hurt myself 
most and you least by leaving, that I’m going.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“I'd like to go West, but just because I’d like to I won't. 
I'll stick it out in New York. And you—can’t you go back 
to your little rooms?”’ 

“ How?” 

“Miss Harrison is leaving to get married. Didn’t I tell 
your” a 

“‘She asked me to notify you she was vacating the last of 
the month.” 

“To get married?” 


must keep my self-respect, 
and how could I and share 
what does not belong to 
me.” 

“Tt does belong to you, 
Every cent of it belongs to 
you. Youare still my wife,” 

“Please don’t argue, 
Stephen,” I said. “I shall 
be firm on that point.” 

And I was, even though | 
knew I was hurting him once 
more. I was making no 
oy for the future, but | 

ad all I should need fora 
year and Stephen, withallhis 
earnings, had no more than 
he would need. He might 
make all the plans he wished 
for economizing, but he 
would always need whatever 
amount he might have. He 
could not help being like that. 

The only thing I looked 
forward to at all in going 
back was the prospect of a 
temporary rest. I thought 
that once safe in my rooms 
I should lock my door and 
remain inside for a week, 
just lying on my bed and 
relaxing. I had been kept 
as taut as a_fiddlestring, 
and I needed to go loose a 
little in order to think 
clearly once again. 


OMETIMES during 

those last few days | 
thought that if I could only 
do that, then I might find 
some other way out of this 
tangle. But when | tried 
throwing myself down on 
my cot I was still in the 
midst of all of Stephen's 
things, even after they were 
packed. His closed trunk, 
which had not yet gone, 
dominated the whole house 
when he himself was away. 
Away from Stephen and his 
things I should sleep and 
rest. There was need 0! 
that, so I hurried. 

One morning the express- 
man came and took our two 
trunks. He did it quite 
unemotionally. He took 
Stephen’s first and lifted it 
to his broad back and went 
out to the team with it. 
Then he came in and lifted 

. mine and took that out. 
I went over the house and 
made sure everything was 
all right and then put on 
my hat and coat and went 
out with Stephen. 








He Locked the Front Door and Handed the Key to Me. “No,” I Said, “You Keep It” 


that of the socks I had darned and the shirts I had helped 
him to pick out and placed all his cravats in a separate box. 
I was a week about these tasks and made everything clean 
for him. 

When I had finished, those empty drawers were to me 
like so many coffins. What a ghastly impersonal thing they 
made of that dressing case! The drawers sounded hollow 
when I closed them. I was grateful that his shaving things 
were still left in the bathroom. 

Meanwhile I was slowly putting the whole house in order 
as one does before going away for the summer. And Stephen 
helped. He fixed up the cellar and dusted the rugs. He had 
suggested calling in someone to do these things, but I shook 
my head. There was nothing that did not seem of too 
intimate a nature to turn over to others. He was very sweet 
about it and helped a great deal. 

But that next week when most of this was done and 
nothing remained except for me to pack my own trunk, 
he went back to work. This was a difficult thing for 
him to do, and I knew it. He was certain to be con- 
fronted by questioning from all his old friends. When he 
returned that first night he looked older and more tired 
than I had ever seen him look. Still he tried to keep good- 
natured, He did not refer to that first day nor did I. I was 


He locked the front door 
and handed the key to me. 

““No,’’ I said, ‘‘you 
keep it.” 

He placed it in his pocket, without further words, and we 
walked to the station together. I had said good-by the day 
before to Alice, telling her nothing and leaving her very 
suspicious; as we passed her house we both waved to het 
as she stood at the door. I was thankful that Jimmy had 
taken an earlier train. 


ho pat by side Stephen and I rode to town looking like any 
ordinary commuting couple, but not saying much. When 
we reached New York he wished to come to the apartment 
with me, but I shook my head. 

“‘T guess you’d better not,’’ I said. 

“But you promised you'd let me write to you,” he 
minded me. f 

‘‘T promised, but I told you I’d rather you wouldn’t unless 
you needed me.” - 

“Need you?” he choked. “I need you every minute. 

“I—I didn’t mean that way,” I faltered. “‘ But if you a 
ill or—or anything.” : 

His lips came together at that in a way I did not like. 

“‘Good-by,” I said quickly. 
; ping Connie. And remember I know I deserve 
it all.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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TABITHA MEHITABEL SWEET 


torian of the Valley High School Class of 1920. 
“Some day, give me half a chance, girls; I’ll do 
something desperate to change that last name of mine,” 
the valedictorian had frequently said in the last years 
of attendance at the Valley school, after she began to 
be conscious of the teasing on account of her surname. 

Old Jackson Sweet, a prominent farmer of the Valley 
section, was a stern parent, but qne of those men whose 
“bark was worse than their bite.” The ear-filling names 
had been his choice for the tiny tot some eighteen years 
before, with malice aforethought, as it were. ‘‘ Mother,” 
he said, ‘‘we lost Mabel just when she got useful; she 
ran off and married that worthless Reynolds boy. We lost 
Hilda; just when she was about to become useful she 
was taken from us. There is a worthless critter hanging 
around now waiting for a chance to take our Bertha from 
us; and I tell you I’m going to name this little baby girl 
such a hateful pair of names that, taken in connection with 
the family name of Sweet, no boy will ever have the nerve 
even to go with her.” 

Mother Sweet smiled a wan smile from the bed at the 
gruff-speaking, horny-fisted son of the soil who a score of 
years before had been known as the ‘‘best-looking man in 
the Valley ’’ and who had wooed and won her. At the time-she 
recalled the envious looks and language of the other girls. 
Plain, almost homely looking Wilfreda Myers had won the 
heart and hand of Jackson Sweet. And the little one lying 
by her side, hardly a day old yet, resembled more the plain 
mother than the better-looking father. 

Mother Sweet with her womanly intuition, even at that 
early day, felt sure that Jackson’s plan would fail; but 
having lived more than a score of years with this iron-willed, 
stubborn man, she knew better than openly to oppose him. 
To do so would merely bring about more trouble for the 
little one. 


Time MEHITABEL SWEET was the valedic- 


fie wp ke MEHITABEL had not improved in looks on 
the day of her graduation. Before that day arrived all 
the rest of the Sweet children had married, and on the 
quiet each of the older girls had whispered to their sister 
that they never knew what happiness was until they left 
the domain of their fierce-looking, severe-speaking father. 

Jackson had vowed from the day ‘‘Tabme”—her play- 
mates had done that much to lessen the weight of her cross— 
was able to toddle about that he would make a boy of her. 
She went for the cattle when only a tiny girl. She started in 
helping with the milking shortly afterward. She did every- 
thing about the farm that a boy could do. 

“All she needs is enough education to take care of herself, 
none of these new-fangled studies about the stars and 
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flowers and all that truck,’’ said her father. ‘‘She gets no 
high schooling.” 

So ‘openly and so often had Jackson made this statement 
that it was a source of comment all around the Valley when 
it became known that young Tabme had been entered 
for the first year of high school. For once Jackson’s threats 
had not been carried out. 

Completing her first year at the head of her class, she 
continued, but it was thoroughly understood that she would 
not be permitted to go further than her high-school studies. 


“*O AWAY to school—what for? Hasn’t she got all the 

education the public schools can supply? Any more 
than that is foolishness, pure and simple. All show, no 
sense,’ was Jackson’s final verdict. 

It was graduation night. And so it was raining, pouring 
in torrents. The windows of the little high-school auditorium 
were closed to keep out the wind-swept torrents of water; 
the air of the room was heavy and fetid. Within were crowded 
the friends and relatives of twelve of the thirteen graduates. 
It was only when the performance was almost half over that 
Mother Sweet, drenched to the skin, made her appearance. 

Up to her graduation night Tabme had not seriously 
made up her mind what she intended to do in the future. 
Before the speaker of the evening had half finished what 
was to the Valley the supreme effort in oratory, Miss Tabme 
had definitely made up her mind that life held more in store 
for her than milking cows, feeding chickens, raking hay and 
similar rural accomplishments. 

Anyway, she was going to the city. What she was going 
todo there wasnot exactly clearin her mind. Ex-Congressman 
Sullivan, the orator of the evening, had not pointed. out 
all the way to her and, although she was paying the strictest 
attention to his flight of oratory, his suggestions did not 
clear the way as his speech lengthened. The air grew heavier 
and heavier, more and more deadening. 

‘“‘Fair maidens and comely youths, I bid you all remember 
that you to-night face the parting of the ways,’’ rolled on 





head 


- 


the ex-congressman, starting his fortieth minute and still 
going strong; ‘“‘remember that all that has gone before 
is but a preparation for what is yet to come. They call 
this ‘the commencement day,’ and truly it is a com- 
mencement. In starting these closing remarks, let me 
remind you of the words of the Englishman whose name 
will always live in literature, Pope, who said: ‘A little 
learning is a dangerous thing; drink deep, or taste not 
the Pierian spring.’” ; 

Some of his audience in the back rows, half asleep, 
had not followed the flowery son of Erin very closely, 
and they thought he “started” these last twenty min- 
utes of “closing remarks” with a statement about drink- 

ing from a Hibernian spring, which promptly caused hard 
feelings against the principal of the Valley school. . 

A plainly dressed, sweet-faced but quite homely girl, carry- 
ing a badly worn fiber suitcase, reached the city in the 
early forenoon. The first train, passing Valley Springs 
station at six-thirty in the morning, carried Tabitha Mehit- 
abel to the city. She was following the orator’s advice. 
She was able to picture old Jackson Sweet, back home, 
facing Mother Sweet across a lonely breakfast table on 
which a note was pinned: 


I am following the ex- 
TABITHA. 


I have gone to conquer new worlds. 
congressman’s advice. 


“Crazy! I told you, mother, you were spoiling that girl 
the day we bought the piano for her. Now I suppose she 
wants to sing,’’ was all that Jackson said. 

Mother Sweet, as usual, did not answer. She smiled just 
a bit and went about her work. Tabme could see her and 
she knew that her mother understood. ; 


| ie THE way she viewed it, this sudden running off to the 
city was one of the few instances in her life when her 
heart had got the better of her head. Usually she was sen- 
sible and matter-of-fact in her actions. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she 
mused, ‘it was eloquence that swept me from the paths 
of common sense. For here I am in the city and I have no 
plan in mind now that I am here.” 

She didn’t cry, but as she moved out from the Central 
Station and heard the raucous voices calling ‘‘Taxi, miss,” 
“Any place in town,” she felt a sudden sense of smallness 
and lonesomeness come over her. 

The city did not seem the fairyland that she had expected. 
Only three times in her life had she been there, each time 
with her mother. Their line of travel had been from the 
Central Station to the biggest—and cheapest, of course— 
department store in town and back to the station again. 


* CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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“Go Away to School— What For? Hasn’t She Got All the Education the Public Schools Can Supply? Any More Than That is Foolishness, Pure and Simple” 









NURSERIES OF ROYALTY 


How Princesses and Queens Think Babies 
Should be Housed 
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of Europe will grow up in the broadened 
vision of the after-war mother, one 
) thing is certain: We are not going to have 
standardized babies. Individuality is not 
only the keynote of the new mother, whose 
essentially feminine force is one of the most 
satisfactory reactions from the impersonal 
mechanism of war, but she is determined to 
begin at the beginning, and each baby is going 
to be a whole single person by itself with 
every stimulus to right expansion a world re- 
newed can give it. 

I found a startling confirmation of just how 
the European woman is reverting to her prim- 
itive instincts of mothercraft, in the ‘‘ Street of 
Babies’’ ii London. Here seven royal mother- 
queens or princesses were asked to contribute 
what each considered the most essential feature 
of the new homes proposed for their people. 
All seven replied by sending nurseries. These 
charming and essentially practical little baby 

: homes have been directly planned by the 

p samen themselves, all of whom are noted for their personal 
evotion to the bringing up of their own children. It is just 
this simplicity which forms such a striking contrast with the 
toy-filled ennui of the gilded cage of so many a poor-little- 
rich girl. : 


H ettcree international the new baby 





te the nurseries are designed for the average home of each 
queen’s own country, some of them after the actual 
nursery of the royal princes, although, drolly enough, where 
the palace furnishings were considered a bit too plain for the 
peasant’s taste, the beautiful hand-painted cradles and 
nursery heirlooms of these folk have been used. Many 
visitors to the old cottages of Holland or Belgium have 
marveled to find the peasant’s baby sleeping under a miracle 
of filmy lace which the millionaire’s child could seldom afford 
because her mother couldn’t make it herself. 

All the nurseries are designed just for the babies 
of each separate kingdom and you must see them 
with that understanding. It is the individuality 
| of each country, its traditions, its legends and its 
priceless heirlooms, which are now being care- 
fully emphasized as the wee tots’ privileged in- 
heritance. 

One wonders, after her tragic experience of the 
last five years, just what Elisabeth of Belgium 
would consider a most necessary thing for her 
babies, returning now from cradles scattered over 
the foster homes of Europe. 

“I tried to plan my nursery around a baby’s 
smile,” saysthe brave queen. “I want the new little 
one to learn to laugh before it learns anything else.” King George Vof England 
ae _ done it, for ~~ royal mother who ne and His ‘Queen Inspect 
earned the deep meaning of cheer, tones all manner o - , 
smiles and chuckles into a room rippling with buff-and- the Nursery Designed by 


green walls, soft green furniture, cozy fireside seats and a Princess Mary at the Ideal 
large, compact cupboard like that from which her own little Home Exhibition in Lon- 
iy yt henge tne SS “Our nord ee used don. Wall-Cages for the 
pe + gh Po pe ert came up for a glorious game Toy Animals Constitute 

“T don’t think children want unnecessary furniture or un- a Whimsical Fancy in a 
necessary anything,” the queen explained. ‘‘But beauty Room of Quiet Simplicity 











































The Big, Bold Vikings and Their Exploits are Celebrated in a Series of Colorful Panels in the 
Children’s Room Designed by the Queen of Norway 
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they must have, and all the individuality 
we can give them. It is this last one misses 
from the modern nursery, so often given 
over to the decorator or badly imitated 
from standard types by the poor mother, 
who forgets the value of our old Flemish 
and Walloon traditions, where, before 
baby’s coming, both father and mother 
painted and carved and embroidered 
their love into the little one’s nest, mak- 
ing a wonderful beauty, which cost little 
except the instinctive expression of love.” 





8 Fon nursery of the Queen of the Belgians 
is a real Blue Bird’s land for children, 

just the place in which they may dream their 

fairy tales. Every modern device of sanita- 
tion and_ electricity is here. One sees cork car- 
pet, soft rag rugs, wardrobe hangers adaptable 
to the sizeof owners who begin early by hanging 
up their own things. Yet the value of this nurs- 


Queen ery lies in the apparent unimportance of these 
Maud of things. Far more emphasized is the adventure 
Norway of childhood, its fairies, its moments of magic, 


the rebelieving in a glorious everyday by babies 
born under fire. 

There are flowers, gay, glowing, brilliant in color, hand- 
painted or stenciled or embroidered, but always home- 
made, to preserve the sense of mothercraft. Roses, bluelells, 
wayside weeds run riot above the quaint chimney piece oF 
the casement windows, which open inward with an eye to 
easier cleaning. They are planned to give just the right day 
and night ventilation, although I must confess an uncler- 
standing of fresh air will come harder to the peasant mo‘ het 
than any amount of painting. ; 

The low divan before the hearth is the Princess Marie 
José’s contribution. ‘‘I used to love it so when we all sat 
there together, and daddy told us stories,’ she insisted. 
“You can’t sit up on stiff chairs to hear stories—but we 
must all grow up in the future.” 

And so the greatest fairy tale ever told is painted abou: the 
nursery frieze where the brave march to defend their |«nd, 
following it quite around the wall, through a glorious »ast 
to a future of busy factories, ships and farms of a people who 
love every inch of their land. ‘As the child sees all these 
occupations he will grow up into the natural choice oi his 
own work,’’ concluded the practical queen. 

While the nurseries of all countries show the same hea'thy 
awakening to correct sanitary conditions, lighting, heai ng, 
bedding with every detail adjusted to the peculiar nee: of 
each child in its own country from sunlit Spain to Norway, 
where the sun just won’t behave whole months at a time, 
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nevertheless the individuality of each country was never so 
strongly marked in its traditions, sports and history. 

Both the English nurseries are in contrast to the Con- 
tinental ones with their rich folk art, but both of these nur- 
series are distinct one from another. That planned by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Alice (Countess of Athlone) is a 
large-spaced room with round-cornered furniture, designed 
by a mother who loves to play games with her boys and girls. 
The large bow windows call the children out-of-doors to 
the hills of Surrey, even in the rainy days of the English 
winter. 

Both windows have a unique scene of sunny outdoors, 
which can be let down like a blind, when Mother Nature 
tries to boom the umbrella trade. The rosebud cretonne 
curtains, against a robin’s-egg-blue wall, give a setting for 
many a boxing bout between sturdy girls as well as boys. 


| ig eats ALICE is herself an excellent gardener and 
believes in children planting things themselves in all these 
bowls and window boxes and even vegetable plots. ‘“‘ Plants 
give a child the idea of things growing, which toys 
sometimes don’t. The new world will need lots of 
gardeners, and one can’t begin too young to learn 
») that the best way to help anything grow up in the 
proper fashion is simply to look after it oneself.” 
Simple as Princess Mary’s nursery may look, it 
islargely taken from the merry but plain room 
where she grew up with the Prince of Wales 
and her four other brothers, romping, full of 
madcap pranks, happy as one would just 
have to be in such a restful green and white 
with country-flowered chintz, and so many 
friends of English country life. There are 
animals moving and booing and cooing from 
several of the corners. Princess Mary is 
the colonel of the Land Girls, and every 
farm girl who came to Baby Street stopped 
at this nursery and refused to go farther. 
The bordered decorations are all of home 
trees—the oak, thorn, beech and other nuts. 
Perhaps it was a good thing for the Prince of 
Wales to have grown up loving trees, for there 
must have been planted for him a small forest of 
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And What Growing Young American Wouldn’t Like to Play in This Bright, Cozy 
Nursery Designed by the Queen of the Belgians, With its Open Fireplace 


Queen Ena of Spain 


them in the various me- 
morials of his world trip. 

Everything is designed 
to be used and tumbled 
about in this nursery of a 
once madcap princess. 
Pillow fights are quite the 
thing here, and one can 
fancy all five brothers hav- 
ing a glorious “‘go” with 
their royal sister, who 
could stand up to any of 
them. In the middle of 
the baby rail is a Punch- 
and-Judy show just like 
the kind Princess Mary 
and the Prince of Wales 
used for their shows, ad- 
mitting their royal par- 
ents, their grandfather, 
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The Little Ones of the Land of the Zuyder Zee Have Nurseries Like This One Designed by 
Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands. The Cradle and the Plate Racks and the China Wilhelmina, 
Clock are All Bits of Real Dutch Atmosphere to Surround the Kiddies 
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Queen of the Netherlands 


Senor Woolly Bear Sits in Regal State to 
Receive Visitors in the Attractive Nursery 
the Queen of Spain Designed 


Queen Alexandra at the price of one 
e paid at the door, please. No charge 


The purpose of some of these pennies came out in the 
escapade of the five princes who once, after a carefully 
awaited opportunity, stole out of the great gray Windsor 
Castle with their sister and stealthily followed the winding 
‘streets down to a magic baker’s shop at the corner, where 
once they had espied a window full of the pink cakes which 


heir bread-and-butter tea. 


Fer whole pennies were taken out one by one from the 
knots of Princess Mary’s petticoat, but the baker’s wife 


st who the tousle-haired, excited ban- 


dits might be. And pink cakes are pink cakes, no doubt 
writ down in the appendage to Doomsday Book at an un- 
changeable price, so the poor princes could only manage to 
buy three pink cakes, subdivided by very even bites. 

Later a roused household, which had distractedly scoured 
park and countryside, found them still standing outside the 


relentless baker’s shop, their six noses 
pressed flat against the window 
cruelly heaped with pink delights.. 

“Oh, don’t you wish father had a 
baker’s shop,” 
Wales. 

But there is a good deal more in 
Princess Mary’s nursery than just a 
love of simplicity. It is unique for 
any young girl to have planned such 
an inexpensive, practical place, which 
glows with a love of home. The walls 
are purposely plain as a background 
for all the Mother Goose or farmyard 
friends to be stenciled, cut out or 
painted on the walls. Cock Robin, 

frog who would a-wooing go, the cow 
jumped over the moon (was she trying 


sighed the Prince of 


to establish communication with Mars?), all 
the old friends of English legend may be put 


to make the little child laugh, 


I thought the most human touch in this 
essentially baby-loving room was the zoo 
cupboard, where at night the toys can be 

ut back, the monkey in his cage, the elephant 
hind his bars, quite as the child sees them 
at the Zoo. 

“T don’t want any of the animals hidden, 
ever,” says Princess Mary. ‘I used to hate 
going to bed and seeing miy animals shut up 
behind the cupboard doors. I want the new 
baby to have his toys where he can always see 
oe in the last blink of the firelight.”’ 


though Princess Mary has made a very 


practical division of her space into a day 
room, bedroom, bathroom and electric kitch- 
enette where baby’s food is prepared, thus 


making the entire nursery self- 
contained, she has kept 
many a Montessori 

method hidden 


in the casual cheer of this delightful baby house. 
What one would give to be in such a room some 
soft, starred midnight when Peter Pan flies in 
through the window and the cuckoo clock on 


el bursts his doors and chirrups, one— 
two—three—twelve, and the bars of the 
little zoo fly open and the toys pop out 
and, ah—the dance begins! 


O BABY could have the blues in the 
nursery of the Queen of Norway. 
From ceiling to rag-spun carpet, it is all 
so brightly, deeply, darkly blue; no 
other kind would have a chance. Only 
“‘ Norwegian blue” can describe the lively 
color, typical of her Norse country, 
where it is even intensified by the strong 
notes of red and orange with which the 
peasant mother brightens her walls, her 
gingham plaid curtains and the profuse 
embroideries which cover most of the 
spaces where a needle could draw breath. 
The stirring saga of the “Finding of 
Cormac” makes the room glow with 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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The 
MORETON 
MYSTERY 


A synopsis of preceding chapters will be found on page 196. 
XIX: 


\ , HEN Parker reached the first floor a few 
minutes after his talk with Driscoll, he found 
that the coroner’s party had gone and that 
the late master of Moreton House had been borne 
to his room. The study had been cleared of all 
signs of the recent inquest, and Burke was busied 
now in the library. Under his direction, a maid was 
dusting and setting things to rights. When Parker ap- 
peared, the little butler looked at him in a veiled, yet wholly 
respectful way. 

“Have you seen Mr. Jowett?” Parker asked. 

“He went to the garage, sir—immediately after the 
inquest.” 

“‘ And where is Miss Allen, Burke?” 

‘“‘T’ve not seen her since the inquest, sir. Mrs. Moreton’s 
orders were to get these rooms in order at once, as the 
funeral will be to-morrow morning, so I have been occupied 
here, sir.” 

“What are the plans for the funeral?”” Parker asked. 

“‘ A simple service by the clergyman from Ford’s Landing, 
sir, and only the family present, and then the body taken 
into town. If I see Miss Allen I shall tell her you wish to see 
her, sir?”’ 

“Yes, please, Burke.” 

Parker started into the hall, then drew back, for the 
Von Betlers and Mrs. Insmann were coming down the 
stairs. From the library window, Parker watched their 
departure. They were whirled away from Moreton House 
by a chauffeur who craned his neck for a final look at the 
house; evidently the news of the tragedy had traveled. 

“The count has gone, I suppose?”’ Parker asked of Burke. 

‘A few minutes ago, sir; his 
car came out from town to get 
him.” 

“Have any reporters ap- 
peared yet?” Parker asked. 

“Several telephone calls 
only, sir, which Mrs. Moreton, 
through Doctor Levene, de- 
clined to answer.” 

“The doctor is remaining 
for a time, Burke?”’ 

“‘T believe so, sir.” 


ARKER said nothing more. 

The Von Betlers’ automo- 
bile had disappeared, and 
Parker went out to the garage. 
He found Jowett seated in an 
easy attitude and smoking. 
His hat and cane were on the 
bench beside him; he looked 
ready for departure. 

“Are you about to leave 
us?” Parker asked pleasantly. 

Jowett also smiled. “Yes, 
I’m ready to go; I’m simply 
waiting for a long-distance 
message. I wanted to see you, 
too; I’ve just come across a 
bit of evidence, Mr. Parker.” 

“Too bad you couldn’t have 
presented it at the inquest,” 
Parker said with perfect 
gravity. 

Jowett grinned. Then he 
said grimly: ‘‘ Yes; too bad, 
isn’t it? I wonder just how 
Mr. William Henry and his pre- 
cious jury would have found, if 
some of us had attempted to 
squash his prearranged deci- 
sion, instead of assisting him 
to the best of our ability.” 

“You think it was ‘prear- 
ranged,’ do you?” 

“The gentleman spelled his 
name differently, once upon a 
time; that’s all I can tell you 
just at present, Mr. Parker,” 
Jowett said meaningly. 

“‘T think I can guess,”’ Par- 
ker returned. ‘‘ But what’s this 
new discovery of yours?” 


a ME on in here and I’ll 
show you”; and Jowett 
led the way through the chauf- 
feur’s bedroom and into an ad- 
joining closet, evidently the 
chauffeur’s clothes closet, for a 
cap and a much-besmudged 
pair of overalls hung from the 
pegs. In the back of the closet 
was a shelf, high up, about six 
inches from the ceiling. 
Jowett pointed to the shelf. 
“See that? Well,-when I was 
searching about here before the 
inquest, following Miss Allen’s 
tracks, it never occurred to me 
to look on that shelf. Instead u—-- 
I mussed myself up back in the Bi gy ROT 
tool room. But when I came 
here after the inquest I got a 
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stool and had a look at the shelf, and this is what I found, 
wrapped in this cloth and thrust back in a far corner.” 
Jowett took a paper parcel from his pocket and unrolled it— 
a square of soft dusting material, like several others hanging 
in the garage, wrapped about a bottle which was a quarter 
full of a colorless liquid. Jowett handed the bottle to Parker. 
“Don’t touch the glass,’’ he warned. ‘Keep the cloth be- 
tween the glass and your fingers.” 

Parker read the label which was hand-printed on a square 
of white paper, the lettering very perfectly done: ‘‘ Hydro- 
cyanic Acid-—Poison.” 


a b.-.. the cork out carefully and smell of it,’’ Jowett said. 
Parker did soand nodded. ‘“‘Unmistakable—that odor?”’ 

“‘Hydrocyanic certainly,” Parker returned. 

He gave the bottle to Jowett and the detective carefully 
rewrapped it and replaced it in his pocket just as the garage 
telephone rang sharply. 

“‘T’ll leave, if you like?’’ Parker suggested. 

“No, stay; I’ve something to say when I’ve finished with 
the telephone,’”’ and Jowett hurried out. 

Parker followed in leisurely fashion and seated himself on 
the bench. He listened keenly enough, but there was nothin 
to be culled from the one-sided conversation. . 











“Yes—yep; yep. . . . 
thet Be, ws 20 ; 
right-o!”” Parker gathered that the message Jowett 
was receiving was in code; the snatches of jargon 
hollowly vibrating through the telephone were quite 
unintelligible to Parker. 


Repeat; didn’t get 
have it now. All 


Bark hung up the receiver and turned briskly 
to Parker. He looked at his watch as he came. 
“I’m going to get the next train,’’ he announced; “byt 
I’ve got an extra five minutes in which to apologize.” 
“Go ahead,’’ Parker said easily, but his color rose. 
‘“You’ve discovered, of course, Mr. Parker, that some. 
time last night, while you slept on the divan, your pockets 
were picked, and that someone must have picked the lock 
of your bag? I found two things in your bag that interested 
me—one a crumpled bath towel, and another, Doctor Hof- 
man’s book on ‘Poisons and Some Strange Cases.’ It’s a 
new publication, and he cites the Powell case among others: 
the pages on the Powell case are well thumbed. Then, in the 
inside breast pocket of your coat, I found a case with two 
small flat bottles, one marked ‘Chloroform,’ another, ‘Hy- 
drocyanic Acid.’ The bottle marked ‘Chloroform’ was 
empty, the other bottle was full to the cork. I apologize for 
taking possession of your property, but it seemed necessary,” 
Parker’s eyes had not shifted from the detective’s; his 
slightly heightened color was his only betrayal of emotion, 
whether of anger or perturbation it would be difficult to tell, 
“Yes, I discovered my pocket had been picked as soon as| 
put on my coat this morning, and when I went to my room 
I missed my bath towel and the book,”’ he said with the merest 
touch of thickness in his speech. ‘‘ You're welcome to the 
rest of the loot, Jowett, but I'd like that pocket case as soon 
as you see fit to return it. I'm 
attached to that pocket case, 
I’ve carried it for over ten 



























































The Carpeting Deadened the Sound of Footsteps, But Nixie Had Evidently Heard His Approach 


years—just a fad of mine.” 
There was no little admira- 
tion in the look Jowett gave 
the lawyer, and there was a 
note of genuine regret in his 
answer. “‘Sorry I can’t pron- 
ise about the pocket case, Mr. 
Parker, but I’ll do my best. | 
guess my best is my duty.” 
“You're perfectly in the 
right,’’ Parker answered with- 
out embarrassment or anger. 
“T judge you're going to carry 
all this to the right quarter?” 
“Lam. It’s too big a thing 
for me to handle.” 
Parker nodded. “I felt 
sure you’d reached that con- 
clusion,’”’ and he rose. He was 
a graceful man, light on his 
feet and with the swing and 
force of perfect health about 
him; he appeared even more 
alertly erect than usual. “If 
you're going to the station I'll 
go as far as the house with 
you,” he added, and he led the 
way, his face impassive, his 
manner easy. 





XX 


S PARKER watched 
Jowett swing off down 
the terraces, his brows lowered 
into a frown. Then he turned 
and looked about him; there 
was no one in sight, and he 
stood too close to the house to 
be easily seen from the windows 
above. A few feet away was 
the corner filled with shrubbery 
which Jowett had described as 
hiding the entrance to the base- 
ment; it also screened Parker 
from anyone who might be on 
the veranda. 

Parker passed behind the 
bushes, found the basement 
door and tried it. It was not 
locked and he entered the pa* 
sageway, a tunnel-like place 
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“Of Course I Don’t Want Talk 
and Comment. But I Had to 
Say What I Did at the Inquest; 
I Had to Tell the Truth’”’ 


with a stairway at its farther end. When he 
closed the door, Parker was in semidarkness. 
He could distinguish the stairway, however, 
and he quickly ascended and found himself 
in the upper passage which was much lighter, 
for there was a window at the farther end, 
evidently designed to light the passage and 
the boxed stairway which led up to More- 
ton’s bedroom. Halfway down the passage 
was the window-door into the study, closed 
and its blind drawn. A 

Together with the coroner’s jury, Parker 
had canvassed this wing of the house, so he 
wasted no time in looking about him, but 
went straight on to the foot of the boxed 
stairway. And there he came upon the per- 
son he was seeking, Nixie, standing on the 
second step, head craned, lips parted and eyes 
blazing. 

The heavy carpeting deadened the sound 
of his footsteps, but Nixie had evidently 
heard his approach, for her attitude was one 
of intent listening. When Parker strode 
upon her hiding place and suddenly faced her, 
she gasped. 

“l'm sorry; I didn’t mean to frighten 
you,” he said in his pleasantest manner. ‘I 
jooked everywhere for you before the inquest, 
and afterward it occurred to me that you 
might be here.” 

“I’m not frightened,’’ she said breathlessly; 
“J thought it was some one else.’’ The fire in 
her eyes died; she looked white and very 
tired. “‘What do you want of me?” 

Parker replied in his kindliest tones: “I 
simply wanted to talk a little with you before 
going back into town. Won’t you come down 
to the lake with me? You look very tired, 
and it’s pleasant down there.” 

Nixie shook her head. ‘‘I’d rather stay 

e te 

“We'll talk here then; we’re not likely to 
be disturbed.” 


ARKER could not understand why she 

had spent most of the morning in that hot, 
airless place. He was certain now that imme- 
diately after breakfast she had hurried to her 
present hiding place and that, except for the 
time she had spent in the garage, she had 
not emerged from it until the coroner and 
his party had begun their investigations. 
He felt quite as certain that Burke had 
known where she was. At the coroner’s de- 
parture she had evidently again taken up 
her post. Parker hoped to discover the rea- 
pes he hoped to discover much from Nixola 

llen. 

Nixie seated herself on the step, and Parker 
sat down beside her. His downward glance 
discovered something which interested him: 
her hands, clasped in her lap, held a bunch of 
keys, a number of keys, so many that her 
hands could not cover 
them. Had she been 
attempting to gain 
an entrance to the 
study? 
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“T want to get 
back to town as 
soon as possible,’ 


Parker continued 
easily; ‘‘but first 
there are several 


things | must talk 
over with you. I shall 


seé you to-morrow, 
lor Burke tells me 
that the funeral will 
be in the morning, 
and that means that 


| shall have to come 
out with the will, but 


I may not have a chance to talk with you 
we before the will is read.” 
Nixie stiffened. ‘‘ The will has to be read so soon?” 
Immediately after the funeral, Miss Nixie. That is one 
of the provisions of the will.” 
She looked down, and Parker saw her features set in the 
€xpression that hardened her face, the bleak, grim look she 
ad worn throughout almost the entire inquest. 
You know the disposition Mr. Moreton made of his 
Property, Miss Nixie?” Parker continued. 
In a general way,” she answered without raising her 
fyes. “He told me he intended to provide for me.” 
He has, and I foresee trouble. I don’t want to force 
your confidence, but Mr. Moreton appointed me your 



















counsel, and I mean to do my best to see 
you through the complications which are 
almost certain to follow. To dosoI should 
be armed by a complete understanding. 
What I want you to do is to be quite open 
with me, for you know, of course, that 
whatever a client tells her legal adviser is 
held in strict confidence. If there are cir- 
cumstances which are unknown to others, 
or which you would shrink from having 
others know, but with which I ought to 
be acquainted -in order to protect you and your interests, 
please confide them to me. Only by a complete knowledge of 
every circumstance connecting you with Mr. Moreton—and 
his family—will I be able.to guard you against possibly a 
very painful situation. I want to fulfill my trust to the very 
best of my ability.’”’ Parker spoke with great gentleness, but 
also with firmness. 

Nixie was silent for a long moment; then she said evenly: 
“There is nothing I can tell, Mr. Parker.” 

“T am your friend; -please believe me, Miss Nixie, and 
trust me,” he said earnestly. As he spoke, he put his hand 
on hers. 

She shrank from himand her answer was resolute: ‘‘I am 
sorry, but I have nothing to tell you, Mr. Parker.” 

Parker flushed; her distrust of him was evident. She both 
distrusted and feared him, and yet, in what she realized was 
her desperate strait, she depended on him. Twice she had 
appealed to him—once in the study in Jowett’s presence, 
when she had said, ‘‘I know Mr. Moreton wanted you to 
look after his affairs, if he should die—even little things”’; 
and again when he had been called upon at the inquest and 
she had turned and looked at him; there had been desperate 
appeal in her eyes then. And on both occasions he had 
stood by her. ’ 


3 7 JSE of his irritation Parker was tempted to frighten 
her into complete dependenceon him; he waseven tempted 
to make a distant reference to that night [at the hotel. 
Then his usual coolness reminded him that she most certainly 
sensed his opinion of her, and he reminded himself, rather 
grimly, that time was certain to accomplish the thing he 
sought. If he was any judge, Nixola Allen would be in about 
as sore straits as it was possible for a woman to be. And as 
he looked down at the hand he had touched, he told himself 
that he had made a mistake. His act had been involuntary, 
prompted by an attraction he was much too clear-headed to 


deny. From the first moment he had seen her and in spite 
of everything, she had attracted him and he had made her 
cause his to an extent. that fairly appalled him, viewed in 
the light of recent developments. 

The flush left his face and his expression became impas- 
sive. ‘‘I understand,” he said quietly. ‘“‘ You will feel more 
confidence in me later, so I won’t press you for explanations 
just now. But at the risk of making myself disagreeable, 
there are a few questions I must ask: To your knowledge 
have you any living relative?”’ 

She drew a quick breath which might have been one of 
relief. ‘‘ No, nobody.” 

“‘T gathered from what you said at the inquest that you 
are convinced Mr. Moreton did not take his own life?”’ 

“He couldn’t have done such a thing.” She spoke in a 
hard, determined way, with none of the feeling she had 
shown at the inquest. 

‘He had an enemy then, Miss Nixie?” 

“He must have had,” she said in the same hard way. 

‘*But you do not know whom?”’ 

She was silent. 


Hy MAY be of tremendous importance to your inter- 
ests to elucidate that matter,”’ Parker persisted. “I am 
not questioning out of mere curiosity.” 

“T am not certain of anything,” she finally answered. ‘I 
don’t want to say any more.” 

“Even the statement of a suspicion would help me,” 
Parker suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“Well, I won’t press you; we'll drop that matter,” Parker 
said. “But there’s one more question: Who is Harry Holt, 
Miss Allen? In spite of your testimony, I can’t help feeling 
that you know more about him than any one else, and I ask 
because I feel certain that he is going to be drawn into the 
future complications which I am trying my best to avoid.” 

Her voice could not have been more icy. “I told at the 
inquést all I have to say about Holt. What do you mean 
when you say he may be drawn into future complications? 
What do you mean by ‘future complications’?”’ She raised 
her cloudy, green-gray eyes to his; they were too opaque to 
be even questioning. 

Parker was tempted to retort that ‘The cleverest way to 
avoid questions is to question.” He realized that, except by 
actual brutality, he was quite incapable of breaking down 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 117 








































































* What You and Your Community Must Do This Summer 


lurking three perils tothealth and life: dirt, disease and 

fire. They are perils that are new every day and as old 
as the wor|d itself. Centuries ago Europe was decimated 
by the Black Plague because people saw no danger in 
filth. Fifty years ago fire swept the city of Chicago 
and 98,000 people were made homeless because a 
cow kicked over’a lantern in a barnyard. It is 
true that these.are extreme. examples of the 
danger that lies in dirt,.disease and fire. It is 
true that catastrophes such as these are bred 
only once in a cycle of years. But it is true, 
nevertheless, that the germ of another Black 
Plague or the spark of another Chicago fire 
may be hidden to-day in your own community. 

Untidy streets, dirty sidewalks, littered area- 
ways, rubbish-strewn.vacant lots, unclean bake- 
shops, meat markets, dairies, candy stores and 
groceries, slovenly kitchens and back yards—all 
may harbor and, in the majority of cases, do harbor 
germs of disease to be spread broadcast by rats and 
flies, or ready fuel for the careless match and cigarette. 

Physicians may be at hand to curb epidemics and firemen 
to put out conflagrations, but it is safer, after all, to do away 
with the danger of disease and fire by preventing it instead 
of combating it in its full vigor. To this end the Clean-Up 
Campaign is the strongest weapon that can be wielded by 
any. community, and here is where the influence of women 
plays the major réle. The service that can be rendered in 
any such movement* by women’s clubs and societies is not 
to be underestimated, for the fact that the campaign is a 
“man’s job” in‘magnitude never yet has acted as a deter- 
rent. For the sake of their children and their community 
women have always: thrown themselves whole-heartedly 
into these campaigns and in many cases have provided the 
initiative that has carried them through. To get the women 
back of a crusade for community betterment nine times 
out of ten spells success. 

Whether it calls for the improvement of a city of millions 
or arural village of a few hundred inhabitants, the machinery 
for setting in motion a clean-up campaign is simplicity itself. 
Here is a brief outline of the steps required in conducting 
such a campaign against the three foes of community welfare. 
This, if followed, should take in all measures necessary to 
guard against dirt, disease and fire through elimination of 
the variouscontributing agencies which appear in many forms: 


[i EVERY community, be it large or small, there are 


One. Make a thorough in- 
spection of your town. It isn’t 


The Littered Vacant Lot— an Eyesore and a Menace 


FLIES OR BABIES? CHOOSE! 


By Clyde A. Copson 















PHOTOS BY 
CLYDE A. COPSON 


At Dumps Like This Combustible Material is Burned 


it is for yourowncooking utensils and the floorof your kitchento 
bedirty. Bearinmind: Dirt breeds disease, disease costs money. 


Three. Having made your tours of inspection, the next 
move is to request the president of your club to call a special 
meeting to which invitations should be extended to all public 
officials from the mayor down. Try to have a representative 
from every live organization and newspaper in town present. 
And don’t forget the newspaper men. They can do more for 
your cause and your town than any other body of individu- 
als. When the meeting is called to order the president will 
propose that the meeting discuss plans for a clean-up cam- 
paign and call upon the mayor to express his opinion on the 
advisability of conducting such a campaign to relieve the 
community of the conditions that make for disease and fire. 
The mayor—if he is a regular fellow—will give his support 
and that of the various officials under him. If he is in doubt 
about the existence of any bad spots, the data should be 
brought forth immediately and your point will be won 


Plenty of Room for Improvement in This Back Yard 


without further argument. Call for a rising vote of all 
those in favor of bringing to the community cleaner, better 
and more healthful conditions through the medium ofa 
campaign. Introduce and adopt a resolution to start 
at once a clean-up campaign, to last one or two weeks, 
depending on the size of your community. 


Four, Organize at this meeting. There should be 
a chairman of the Clean-Up Campaign Commit- 
tee, who in turn will select the chairman of 
each of the various committees. There should 
be committees on city department coéperation, 
a very active publicity committee, a finance 
committee, one to provide wagons for the re. 
moval of rubbish, one to interest the school 
children and one to interest all merchants and 
ministers. The merchants can help considerably 
by displaying posters of clean-up week in the 
windows and the ministers can preach clean-up. 
week sermons on the Sunday preceding clean-up 
week. To make the campaign effective the mayor 
should issue a proclamation to be published in all the 
local papers, designating the time and purpose. 


Five. There should be a committee, headed by an active 


chairman, for each of these purposes: Publicity and adver- f 


tising; speakers—to deliver addresses in schools, churches, 
clubs and factories; vacant lots, yards, areaways, streets 
and sidewalks; refuse disposal; homes, business houses, 
factories; home gardens; fence and sidewalk, repairing and 
tearing down of useless buildings. 


Six. The publicity and advertising committee will attend ! 


A SRE ros 


to all newspaper publicity, printing of placards and hand- § 


bills and the making of signs for vehicles collecting refuse. 


Seven. The speakers’ committee will prepare speeches and 
furnish speakers to address noon gatherings in stores and fac- 
tories, congregations, children in schools, members of clubs 
and societies in all parts of the city. These speakers should 
appeal to the patriotic and personal responsibility of each 
individual in making the community a cleaner, safer and 
better place to live in. 
audiences the necessity of lessening possibilities of conflagra- 
tion by disposing of all rubbish in and around their homes, 
factories, places of business and should explain what a pile 
of rubbish in’some unused cor- 
ner would mean to them and 
perhaps to the entire com- 





much of a job if you do it sys- 
tematically. With pencil and 
pad, make a note of the loca- 
tion of all dirty lots, such as: 
“Southeast corner of Main and 


Every Town Should Have Laws in Regard to Streets 


munity, should a lighted match 
be accidentally dropped in its 
midst. The necessity of keep- 
ing the community free at all 
times of all places where disease- 


They should point out to their § 
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Second Streets, vacant lot 
littered with refuse.”’ If there 
is a billboard on the lot, note 
the condition behind it: Pay 
particular attention to all old 
vacant houses, which often are 
eyesores. These should be torn 
down, the wood given to the 
r and the lot improved. 
Note all of the following exterior 
conditions and their location: 
Littered areaways and openings 
under sidewalk gratings; old 
building foundations and all 
places where refuse is usually 
thrown; unsafe condition of 
lamp or telephone poles; fences, 
barns, vacant buildings and 
other places where untidy ad- 
vertising matter appears. 


Two. After you have com- 
pleted your inspection of exte- 
rior conditions, visit the bake- 
shops, meat markets, grocery 
stores, dairies and other places 
where foodstuffs are manu- 
factured and sold, noting the 
general condition. Al of them 
should be just as clean as your 
kitchen. It is just as unneces- 
sary for the cooking utensils or 
floor of a bakeshop to be dirty as 





and Walks Such as the Following: 


Rubbish in the Streets: The law forbids throwing rubbish of any kind into the streets or upon sidewalks. 
This includes ashes, vegetables, garbage, straw, shavings, paper, dirt, crockery, bottles, broken glass, and so on. 

Rubbish on Sidewalks: The law requires householders to keep clean the sidewalks in front of their 
premises. They are not permitted to sweep dirt or rubbish into the streets, but must put it in receptacles. 

Sweeping Sidewalks: It is permitted to sweep dust (but nothing else) from sidewalks into gutters, but only 
before eight o’clock in the morning, or before the street has been cleaned. Pile dust swept into the gutter. 

Snow and Ice: These must be removed from sidewalks and gutters within four hours after snowfall ceases. 
Snow and ice may be thrown into the roadway before the roadway has been cleaned. 

Garbage, Ashes and Rubbish: Garbage and ash cans must be of metal; wooden boxes and barrels are not 
permitted. Garbage cans must be covered with tight-fitting lids. Garbage and ash cans must not be filled 
within four inches of the top. Garbage and ashes must not be mixed, but must be in separate cans. Cans and 


spreading germs might breed 
should be explained in detail 
and statistics quoted. 


Eight. The committee on va 
cant lots, yards, areaways, 
streets and sidewalks will call 
the attention of property own- 
ers to the untidy condition of all 
vacant lots, areaways, yards, 
and so on, and will follow ipall 
complaints with a personal in- 
spection. This committee will 
note repairs needed in pavement 
of streets and sidewalks an 
will report them direct to the 
proper city department. [hey 
will also see to it that there are 
no uncovered garbage cans, 
overfilled ash or rubbish cans, 
and where there are no cans! 
use will request tenants to pul- 
chase same. Such cans shou 
be made of metal. 


rubbish awaiting removal must be placed on the sidewalk next the building, not upon the curb line. 


Handbills and Circulars: The law forbids distribution on the streets. Notify the nearest policeman. 

Dead Animals in Street: Notify the Department of Health or the nearest policeman. 

Exposing Candy, Pared Fruit, Meat, Fowl, Fish, Bread and Pastry: The enforcement of the law in this 
respect is very necessary. It is usually violated by pushcart peddlers, stand keepers and the like. 

Pushcarts: See that pushcarts and stands have receptacles and a broom and that the proprietors keep 
the vicinity of their carts and stands clean. 

Spitting: It is against the law to spit upon any sidewalk, floor, or any hallway, or upon platforms or stairs 
of elevated or other railways, or into the streets from cars, stairs or platforms, or the windows of buildings. 

Special Notice to Tenants: It.is against the law to throw paper, rubbish, garbage or refuse out of windows 
into streets, alleys, areaways or yards. This is a serious offense and violations are subject to heavy fines. 

Put Into the Garbage Can: Organic waste, such as meat, fat, bones, fish, fruit, vegetables and other 
material which will decay. 

Put Into the Ash Can: Inorganic waste, such as ashes, sweepings, bottles, glass, crockery, tin cans, oyster 
and clamshells and refuse which will not burn. 

Tie in a Bundle: Rubbish, such as paper, rags, shoes, leather scraps, straw, old clothes, carpets, or 
material which will burn. Keep together bulky material like furniture, mattresses, beds, and so on. 


Nine. The committee on ref- 
use disposal will solicit the co 
operation of the merchants who 
own horses, wagons and motof 
trucks. All public expressme® 
and other persons owning any 
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Scene in Campbell's kitchens famous 
for their immaculate cleanliness and the 
employment of conscientious care and skill. 











More than just “soup” 
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21 kinds ~ 15c a can 
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Your hands express your real 
self—Be sure you manicure 
them the right way. 


OW YOU Cal 


have hands 


as well groomed as these, 


HE consciousness of unbecoming 

or unattractive clothes may hurt— 
but it cannot strike deep down as 

can the fear that you are judged wanting 


in real refinement. That you are judged 
unmistakably lacking in personal nicety. 


How uncomfortable this fear can make 
you! How many times magnified any 
shortcoming which may cause it becomes 
in your own eyes! It takes away from your 
contentment, your self-confidence. It robs 
you of your magnetism. You cannot be 





To remove overgrown cuticle 
Gently work around each nail base, push- 
ing back the cuticle with an orgnge stick 
wrapped with a bit of cotton and moistened 
with Cutex. Wash the hands, pushing back 

the cuticle as you dry. 


up-to-the-mark and secretly harassed at 
the same time. 

Of all the indications of personal refine- 
ment the most significant, next to per- 
sonal cleanliness, is well-kept nails. To 
many, ill-kept nails indicate more than 
carelessness, they indicate actual vulgarity. 


A few minutes of the right kind of care, 
once or twice a week, will keep your nails 
and cuticle always so exquisite that they 
will give you new poise. This is such a 
little price to pay for so important a result ! 
You owe this much to yourself. 


Cutex Cuticle Remover 

comes in 35-cent and 65- 

cent bottles. Cutex Cake 
Polish is 35 cents. 


HOME JOURNAL 

















The most important part of the mani- 
cure is the care of the cuticle. You must 
never cut it. Fastidious women the coun- 
try over know that cutting ruins the cuti- 


To whiten the nail tips 

Apply a little Cutex Nail White directly 

from the tube underneath each nail. Spread ° 

evenly and remove any surplus cream with 

the orange stick. 

cle. That it leaves it rough and uneven. 
But with the Cutex way of caring for the 
cuticle you can always have perfect nails 
and cuticle. 

Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
an orange stick (both come in the Cutex 
package). Dip it in the bottle of Cutex 
and work around the base of the nails. 
Then wash the hands, pushing back the 
cuticle with a towel. The surplus cuticle will 
disappear, leaving a firm,even, delicate base. 

If you like snowy white nail tips apply a 
little Cutex Nail White underneath the nail 
directly from its convenient tube. Finish 
your manicure with the Cutex Nail Polish. 
For an especially brilliant lasting polish, 
use Cutex Paste Polish first, then the 
Cutex Cake or Powder Polish. 

If your cuticle has a tendency to dry or 
grow coarse, apply a bit of Cutex Cold 
Cream each night. This cream was espe- 
cially prepared to keep the hands and cuti- 
cle soft and fine. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY TO 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 





Give yourself a Cutex manicure regu- 
larly, once or twice a week, according to 
the rapidity with which your cuticle grows, 
and you can have nails and cuticle that you 
are always proud of. You can keep them 
this way. There will never be a time, 
then, when you will be caught off your 
guard, judged by nails that do not express 
the real you. 

You can get Cutex in any drug or depart- 
ment store in the United States, Canada 
and in any chemist shop in England. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 


Mail this coupon below with 20 cents and 
we will send you a complete Introductory 
Manicure Set. This is not as large as the 
standard sets, but it contains enough of 
each of the Cutex produgts to give you at 


To polish the nails 
Put a bit of Cutex Cake Polish on the palm 
of the hand and rub the nails briskly over it. 
You will be delighted with the quick brigh 
polish you get. For an especially brilliant, 
lasting polish, use Cutex Paste Polish first, 
then the Cake or Powder Polish. 


least six manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 106, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 
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O NICE, well-meaning, responsible parents 
D consider for one moment taking themselves and 
their offspring to a noisy-all-oveér, smelly- 
some-places, bustling-most-everywhere city 
like New York? Oh, it couldn’t be! Yet 
it could, for here one family is—the 
reprehensible mother and her three 
imposed-upon young. Shame on 
her! The poor little dears! 
Their lungs may be getting 
affected with the bad air, 
their nerves shattered by 
the rush and clatter, their 
morals growing gray in- 
stead of preserving that 
pure white luster char- 
acteristic of everyone’s 
morals outside of New 
York. All right; but all 
four of them, the wicked 
mother and her three inno- 
cents, are having a mar- 
velous time being wrecked. 
Of course there is the point 
that, if a person’s disposition and 
general character can bear up un- 
. der the moving process—the getting 
to New York—or under fifteen moving 
processes, it will take more than New 
York to wreck them. When indeed you 


BAG, BAGGAGE 
AND BABIES 


By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


Side Lights on the 
Life of a Lady Mover 


In the Sunshine of 


Carleton Jr., 
Expressman 


She had loved the cat, and 
now there was no more cat 
tolove. What could a per- 
son do who never did feel 
inclined to do just noth- 
ing? Thinking of the cat 
made her think of the 
stove. Stove—kitchen. 
Kitchen—cook. She could go 
down and kick the cook. 
Unlike the cat incident, the cook 
would be sure to be there the next 
day to kick again. It would mean 
several moments of skirmishing, of 
agitated foreign exclamations from the 
cook, of numerous attempts at kicking 


have moved fifteen times in twelve years, Old California ending in atmospheric ineffectiveness. 

WA) the Russian Revolution looks like a mild Then at last a kick that took! Awful 

| B affair and you begin to feel that it is time you shared foreign remarks from the kicked; more delectable 
| & your moving ups and downs with the rest of the world, dartings about the kitchen, just escaping the horny 
> WW thereby perchance to encourage would-be movers or hand of toil thrust out to grab the back of the neck; 
5 < give added satisfaction to those who desire forever to a dash for the back stairs. What was a Spanking in the 


stay put. 

When we moved the fifteenth time it was from 
: California, which (according to everybody in it) the 
: Lord has never frowned upon, to New York, which 
(according to everybody out of it) is the plague spot of 
civilization. Thus, in addition to the unpardonable 
misstep of anyone’s choosing of her own free will to 
Ke H move from California to New York, it is just that 
sort of inexplicable reprehensibleness which raises 
rents in New York, keeps up food prices there, and 
generally muddles up treific and places of amusement. 
And yet looking at it from the Larger Human Aspect, 
the wicked mother could urge all those same argu- 
ments to prove that she was doing the community a 
kindness in getting out of Berkeley, Cal., and letting 
someone else squeeze into the spot she vacated there. 
Just statistically speaking, one more in New York is 
not so much as one less in Berkeley. 


He’s Sad Cause Nothing Happens 


I KNOW a man who mourns because he never has any 
adventures. Anyone in that fix has his sights set too 
high, considers it an adventure only if it involves 
barely escaping bodily annihilation, or else he just 
plain turns tail and runs if he sees anything like an 
adventure—my kind of an adventure—coming. I 
claim every day is full of them, adventures of varying 
degrees. And, of course, if it looks like a lax season, 
you can always go out and meet an adventure some- 
thing more than halfway. 

The Lady Mover of this tale in her younger days, 
around about the fruitful period of four years, used very 
frequently to kick the cook. Every evening when her 
father came home he asked her if that day she had 
kicked the cook. If she had, she got spanked. 
As I see it now, it must just have been that 
she kicked the cook when the day’s doings 
lagged. They tell me she loved the 
cook. She always has loved cooks. 

Perhaps the four-year-old ar- 
gued thus: She was indoors. 
Being an only child, the chances 
were there was no one to play 
with. The chances also were 
that her mother had a caller. 
The day before she had washed 
the cat and put it in the oven to 
dry with the oven door closed. 
That whole affair still rankled 
as an unfortunate attempt to 
while away an afternoon. 
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Home is Where the Heart 
is—Here it’s in Berkeley 
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evening compared to an Event in the afternoon? 

If you are grown up, are past the stage where kick- 
ing the cook makes any appeal to your idea of adven- 
ture (indeed, of course, if a grown-up person has a cook 
nowadays, she would let the cook kick her, if there is 
any kicking to be done; anything to keep the cook 
entertained and contented!), if you are aging—are, 
say, around twenty-five to forty—and life seems getting 
at all tame, you can always move; and that makes 








































The Scene Shifts Suddenly to 
a’Ranch in Alamo; California 


The Beach at Swanage, England, is a Fine Playground 






The June Bug Suspects 
Another Move 










for Young Americans on the Move 


excitement of sorts, covering a- period of 
weeks at both ends. Not that a desire for 
excitement has been at the bottom of the 
movings herein to be described. I merely 
claim that it is impossible to move without 
having adventures. 

You can decide when you get through 
this account that it is a tale with a moral. 
It really will have two morals. 

If you have lived all your life in Council 
Bluffs and wish to continue living all your 
life in Council Bluffs, you will lift your eyes 
to the firmament at the end of my tale and 
say: ‘Thank heaven, I shall never move.” 

If you have spent most of your life in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, but have existed most of that time with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to move from Fresno to 
Duluth—or Vienna—or Hong Kong, you will finish 
my tale and exclaim: ‘‘There now! If that woman 
could manage to change locations at the rate she did, 
I guess we can move a bit ourselves! Oscar—Ma- 
tilda—to-morrow we get a time-table. You might 
inquire from Mr. Symonds if he really was serious 
when he spoke of wanting to buy our phonograph.”’ 


Moving is Mostly Temperament 


IKE everything else in the world, moving is mostly 
temperament. Either you are the kind that wants 

to move or the kind that does not want to move. It 
may be just plain ‘wanderlust”; it may be Kipling’s 


For to admire and for to see, 
For to behold the world so wide. 


It may be a desire to clean out the junk in the attic and 
basement, and you know no better way than to move 
altogether and be done with it. 

All of which implies that you are potentially mobile, 
that your comings and goings do not have to wait upon 
whether “husband” decides to move his hardware 
business to Omaha. Of course we rule out the army 
and navy at the start; it’s no fair letting themin; mov- 
ing’s all they do. There’s no romance in their moving; 
they merely go where they are told. 

The kind of moving I have in mind is where you 
just get excited talking about something some night 
and by morning decide you will pick up the family, 
pack up the family and hit the trail, as it were, bag and 
baggage. That happens to appeal to me. I would like 
to stay three years in one place, just to see what it was 
like; perhaps I’d like it so well that I’d stay four; but 
by that time I would have thirty-two hats on the closet 
shelf, three of my own and twenty-nine hand-me- 
downs from relatives; one hundred and thirteen loose 
monthlies and periodicals; two thousand, eight hun- 
dred paper bags; eleven thousand yards of loose 
string; three hundred and eight empty boxes; and I 
refrain from the details of clothing. 

The only way I can wrench myself from any pos- 
session is to move away from it; and even then I 
freight about creation bits of 
materials of dresses long since 
discarded; and there are two 
trunks now reposing in the base- 
ment of a patient relation, filled 
with odd pieces of lace and em- 
broidery, dresses of my mother’s 
made in 1895, old summer 
dresses of my own that may do 
when skirts get full again—you 
know—bits of ribbon, my cap 
and gown from college days— 
what earthly good is an educa- 
tion if one hasn’t sense enough 
to part from old dry goods? 

So you can see that as to 
moving this is an honest tale, 
and that the Lady 
Mover has moved when 
she says she has moved. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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HERE'S a place better than 


home when it’s Paramount 
night at the theatre. 


Home is a great place to come back to. 
But not to stay in all the time, as any 
woman can tell any man. 


Make up a party over the wire and take 
the Goodtime trail that’s blazed with 
Paramount. 


You can’t go wrong, because the thou- 
sands of theatres that really have Paramount 
Pictures say so in their advertising. 
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SOME OF THE © 


ARTCRAFT FEATURES 
Listed Alphabetically 
ze 


John Barrymore i 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


Directed by John S. Robertson 


‘“‘The Copperhead” 


With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 


Production 


“Male and Female’”’ 


Cecil B. DeMille’s 


Production 


‘“‘Why Change Your Wife?” 


66 99 
“Everywoman 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


George Fitzmaurice’s 


Production 


“On With the Dance” 


Wm. S. Hart x 
‘The Toll Gate”’ 


A Wm. S. Hart Production 


Geo. H. Melford’s 


Production 


“The Sea Wolf” 
William D. Taylor’s 


Production 


“Huckleberry Finn” 


Maurice Tourneur’s 


Production 


‘Treasure Island”’ 


George Loane Tucker’s 


Production 


‘‘The Miracle Man” 


7 


And remember that any Paramount 
Aritcraft Picture that you haven't seen 
is as new as a book you have never read, 
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Epitor’s Note—The first 
of this novel series of articles 
on dietetics, printed in the 
May number of the Home 
JOURNAL, explained the gen- 
eral causes of excessive weight 
building and the principles of 
weight reduction. The fol- 
lowing deals with the weight- 
adding properties of various 
foods, and a later installment 
gives in detail sample treat- 
ments which the authors have 
found of prompt benefit. 


HERE §is_ probably 
nothing to which we 

give as little thought 
as to what we eat. We usu- 
ally eat because we are 
hungry, or because the food 
looks good or tastes good, 
regardless of what it is or 
what we actually need. 
Nature took this into con- 4 
sideration while portioning ‘ 
out her foodstuffs, and she wikes 
some foods in large bundles and 
makes them easy to get, at, such as 
the melons, the citrous fruits, most 
vegetables, and so forth, while other 
certain foods, a little of which is just 
enough, such as the nuts and cereals, * 
she binds up into exceedingly small 
bundles, and many of them are hard 
to get at. 

It is interesting to note that the foods done up in 
big bundles and those which are easy to obtain are 
usually the very foods which are the best for us; 
while everybody in this twentieth century knows 
that too much meat and too many nuts eaten at one 
time are unwholesome, and we find them both 
difficult or unpleasant to obtain. 

A bird’s-eye view of foodstuffs in general classifies 
them as proteins, starches, sugars, fats, cellulose 
and salts, not taking into account the presence of 
more or less water. 


Food Elements 


B* FAR the most abundant and most universally 
distributed of the food elements are the starches. 
Such foods as potatoes, rice and other cereals are 


WHY WE GET FAT 
AND WHAT TO DO ABO 
























By William S. Sadler, M.D., 
and Lena K. Sadler, M.D. 


DECORATIONS BY: M. L. BLUMENTHAL =: 


largely starch. Cellulose is found in all the fruits 
and vegetables. We are all familiar with the fiber 
cellulose of parsnips, cabbages, greens of all sorts, 
celery and carrots. Sugar, together with cellulose, 
richly abounds in all fruits, sugar cane and many 
vegetables, such as beets and parsnips. The fruit 
acids are akin to the sugars in ‘their origin and 
general chemistry. 

Protein is a highly complex food element, of both 
animal and vegetable origin, and contains nitrogen 
in addition to the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen of 
the other foods. Most proteins also contain small 
amounts of phosphorus and sulphur. 

The fiber of meat, commonly known as lean 
meat—fibrinogen—the dried bean, pea or lentil— 
legumen—the curd of milk—caseinogen—the gluten 
of wheat and other cereals, most nuts and the white 


of the egg—albumen—are 
all proteins. This food ele- 
ment is utilized chiefly for 
bodily repair and forms a 
necessary part of our daily 
food, in proportion to our 
starch requirement, of 
about one part to ten of 
starches, sugars and fats. 
Fats are also of both 
vegetable and animal ori- 
gin. They occur in meats, 
fish, butter, and so forth. 
They are abundant in 
olives, corn, peanuts and 
cottonseed, and it is from 
these sources, especially 
olives and cottonseed, that 
we obtain much of our 
edible oil. In the cereals, 
notably corn and oatmeal, 
and in various nuts fats are 
found in small quantities. 
The salts, or mineral 
matter, are found in vary- 
ing amounts in all the ce- 
reals, vegetables, fruits and 
‘ nuts, and constitute an important 
element for bone building in addition 
to serving other purposes in the 
‘ehemistry of the blood stream. 


The “Live” Element 


NOTHER exceedingly important 
thing t6 remember about foods is 





the live element, the vitamins which , 


represent those little-known elements of most foods, 
which are more or less destroyed by cooking and 
which are essential to the prevention of such diseases 
as scurvy, rickets, and so forth, not to mention their 
relation to numerous other chronic disorders. 

Vitamins abound in all uncooked foodstuffs; so 
it follows without the necessity of stating it here 
that everybody from two months old upward should 
eat or drink something every day—preferably at 
every meal—that is uncooked. Summer and winter 
alike, we should eat green stuffs, fresh fruit or, if 
the extremity demands it, dried fruits, uncooked, 
will answer the purpose 

Cellulose gives bulk to the fruits and vegetables 
and is an important item in the treatment of obesity, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 








CEREALS Oranges 
Bread—Brown, Graham, white or whole- Peaches 
wheat . . One ordinary thick slice Pear. 
Bread, corn, . . . Small square 
Corn flakes . One cereal dish full (level) 
Corn-meal mush. One large serving 
Crackers—Ordinary soda (round), various 

kinds .. . Eight round crackers 
Crackers — Graham, white ‘or oatmeal 
(square). . Two large square crackers 
Graham gems or puffs, Three gems or puffs 
Hominy, cooked . . Large serving 
Oatmeal mush, One and one-half servings 





Peach, pear, plum sauce, Ordinary serving 


Pineapple sauce . 
Plums, fresh 
Prune marmalade . 
Prune sauce .. 
Raisins, stewed, One-half ordinary serving 
Raspberries, fresh . . . 
Strawberries (with sugar) . 
Tomatoes, breaded 
Tomatoes, canned . 
Tomatoes, raw 


How Much is Needed to Give 100 Calories 


.One very large Onions, cooked . 
Parsnips . ‘ 
.Three ordinary Peas, green, plain . 
é One large 

. Two servings 
Three large (California) 
Four tablespoonfuls 


Six ordinary prunes 


Potatoes, sweet . 


Squash, cooked . 
Succotash, canned . 
Two servings Turnips 
. One serving 
Two servings 
. Four servings 

Four average 


Rice, boiled ‘ rte cereal dish Watermelon . One ordinary piece Beef, boiled (average fat). Small serving Peanut butter 
Rice, puffed Two servings Beef, loin (fat) . Small serving A little more than dairy butter 
Rolls, Vienna . . One large roll NUTS Beef, loin (lean). . .Ordinary serving 
Beef, porterhouse steak, Very small steak MISCELLANEOUS AND 
FRUITS Almonds. .... . . About eight Beef, ribs, boiled . . Small serving COOKED FOODS 
Brazil nuts . Three, ‘ordinary size Beef, sirloin steak . . Very small steak 
Apple sauce. . . . .Ordinary serving Chestnuts ....... bout twelve Chicken (broilers) . . Large serving Cake, chocolate layer, or gingerbread 
Apples . . Two small or one very large aseuet. prepared .Ordinary serving Goose (young) . One-half serving e-half ordinary piece 
Apricots, cooked . Large serving Filberts .. > ennuts Halibut steak. .. . Ordinary serving Cake, sponge . . Small piece 
Bananas. . . One large Hickory nuts (large) . . .About ten Lamb chops, broiled - One small chop Cereal coffee; sugar and cream . One cup 
Blackberries, fresh . Two servings Pecans. . . About eight Lamb, leg, roast. . .Ordinary serving Custard, milk . ‘3 Ordinary cup 
Blackberry sauce . . . One serving Pine nuts. About eighty Mutton, leg, boiled . Large serving Custard, tapioca. ’ Two- thirds serving 
Blueberry sauce . .One large serving Walnuts, English . About six Oysters, raw . . . One dozen Doughnuts A Half 
Blueberry juice . Two small glasses Pork, bacon, smoked. . Small serving Honey. . Four teaspoonfuls 
Cantaloupe . — ‘ . Half VEGETABLES Pork’ chops, cooked . .. . Smallchop Pie, apple, custard, lemon, pumpkin 
Cherries, fresh Two servings Pork, ham, boiled (fat), Very small serving One-third ordinary piece 
Cherry sauce . . . One serving Asparagus, cooked, creamed, One serving Pork, ham, roasted Goan), Small serving Pie, cream . . One-fourth ordinary piece 
Cranberry sauce. . One serving Beans,string....... Five servings Salmon. ‘ 4 . Small serving Pudding, apple wane brown Betty, 
Dates .. ‘ .Four large Beets .. . . . .Three servings Turkey “Two onal servings corn-meal . e-half serving 
ns. 4. « ‘Two small or one extra large Cabbage, boiled. < . . Four servings Veal, te, boiled. ; Large serving Pudding, cream rice Very small serving 
Fruit jelly e ordinary serving Cabbage slaw (cream) . . Three servings Whitefish, broiled . . Large serving Salad, fruit or beet, Two or three servings 
Grape juice . One small glass Carrots (creamed). . Two servings Salad, potato . -One large serving 
Grapefruit (with sugar). ‘ Half Cauliflower, boiled. . Four servings DAIRY PRODUCTS Soup, vegetable or celery . Two plates 
Grapes, fresh . . One average bunch Celery, raw . About twelve average stalks, Pp, corn or potato .. . Ordinary plate 
Lemonade . . Two small glasses Corn, sweet, stewed, One ordinary serving Butter, creamery . One ordinary square Sugar, granulated . : Three teaspoonfuls 
GME 5 so «6 @ . One tablespoonful Cucumber, raw, sliced . Five servings Buttermilk . One and one-half glasses Sugar, maple . Four teaspoonfuls 
oo eae Seven Eggplant, ‘tri ; . Three servings Cheese, American Tapioca, cooked. . Ordinary serving 
Orange juice ‘One large glass Lettuce, salad. ; Five or six servings One and one-half cubic inches Toast, cream or gravy, Two-thirds serving 


. Two large servings 
2 Two servings 

. Two servings 
Potatoes, baked or boiled, One good size 
Potatoes, mashed, creamed, Small serving 
One medium potato 
Spinach, cooked . Two ordinary servings 
Two ordinary servings 
.One large serving 
Three ordinary servings 


FLESH FOODS 
Beef, boiled (average lean) Large serving 


Cheese, cottage . . Four cubic inches 
Cream . . . One-fourth ordinary glass 
Eggs, boiled .One extra large egg 
Eggs, large, whites. . Two whites 
Eggs, large, yolks . . . .Two yolks 
Milk, skimmed, One and one-half glasses 


Milk, whole. .One small glass 
LEGUMES 
Beans, baked . Small side dish 


Large side dish 
One serving 


Beans, Lima, canned. . 
‘One large serving 


Lentils, baked. ; 
Peas, dried, cooked 
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One of the many reasons why women 
show such overwhelming preference for 
the Cadillac is because they drive it 
without fatigue. 


They weave in and out among the city’s 
congested traffic with utmost ease. 


They return from shopping, the theatre 
or the social function without ex- 
haustion. 


When they take their friends, or the chil- 
dren, for an hour’s trip or a day’s drive 
in the country, they enjoy a sense of im- 
munity from things that vex and annoy. 


The Cadillac lends velvet smoothness to’ 


the road. 


The clutch, the brakes, the guiding, are | 


handled with rare facility. 


There is confidence in Cadillac perform- 
ance that makes them feel secure. 


They return, not weary—but refreshed 
and invigorated. 


Then, too, there are grace and dignity 
of bearing; there is exquisite beauty of 


mould and finish. 


And the consummate satisfaction that 
comes with Cadillac possession. 


The Cadillac is Made in a Complete Line of Open and Enclosed Body Styles 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT. MICHIGANs# 
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‘ fewer than fifteen thousand people 


“| HAVE THE HONOR TO NOMINATE—" 


By Esther Everett Lape 








HE gavel falls. The national =< 
political conventions will 

The Keynote Speech of the 

Temporary Chairman is Good 

for an Hour at Least 


please come to order. This 
month at Chicago and at San Fran- 
cisco the next President—and an- 
other less fortunate candidate—will 
be named. And while somewhat 














(counting the gallery) actually see 
the job done, a hundred millions, 
more or less, of us will be telling 
how we in our little corner helped 
to bring about the result, or tried 
to prevent it. 

The national political convention 
is the epitome of representative 
government. There they sit, those 
chosen men, about one thousand 
strong in each convention—or, to 
be exact, fewer than one thousand 
by about sixteen for the Republi- 
cans, and rather considerably over 
one thousand for the Democrats, 
with their more numerous Southern 
delegates—there they sit and ‘‘rep- 
resent’’ us. And an exciting busi- 
ness it is, too vast a spectacle, too 
swiftly pecs ny situation for one 
pair of ears to hear or one pair of 
eyes to see—through. 

Why Chicago and San Francisco? Is there any 
sacred tradition in the choice of convention cities? 
To a limited extent, yes. The Republicans have long 
shown a leaning toward Chicago. Of the seventeen 
Republican conventions held from 1856 to 1920, ten 
have been held in Chicago. The Democrats have had 
a little more variety. In the seventeen conventions 
between 1856 and 1920 they have been at Chicago 
four times, at St. Louis four times, at Baltimore 
twice, Cincinnati twice, and the other five times at 
New York City, Charleston, Denver, Kansas City 
and San Francisco. 


Looking Down From a Gallery Seat 


J Ng chp eee political convention is rather an end 
than a beginning. At your first convention, as 
you look down from your gallery seat, are you under 
the illusion that, when the band stops playing, the 
great deliberative body of the nation (and the party) 
will begin its business? We all know better. When 
the convention comes together what it really passes 
on is the result of six months’ or more work, of 
endless propaganda for this man or that, of weeks 
and months of opening headquarters here and 
there for this man or that, of entering candidates’ 
names in this or that state primary, of taking straw 
votes, of sending out agents and “‘observers,’”’ secret 
and avowed, to see how the political wind is really 
blowing, of sending for the national chairman to iron 
out difficulties among party leaders—in short, of 
starting a little breeze to blow from the east and 
another from the west and another from the north 
and another from the south, so that when we get to 
San Francisco or Chicago our candidate may at least 
seem to be borne into the nomination by the great 
wind of popular demand. 

It soon dawns on even the casual observer, looking 
superficially at the program, that very little in a 
national political convention ‘‘just happens.” In the 
first place, in each party a very efficient committee 
on arrangements has been at work for months. And 
when the committee on arrangements has done its 
perfect work, a good deal has been 
“arranged.” For one thing, the tem- 
porary chairman has been chosen. 
And that means the ‘‘keynote 
speech”; and that means, usually, 
the first statement of the 
‘‘issues’’ of the election. 
This year the committee on 
the arrangements for the 











CARTOONS BY 
M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


San Francisco convention has two women members, 
the chairman of the Women’s National Democratic 
Committee and a woman from California, the hostess 
state. This is the first time that a national conven- 
tion has ever had a hostess. It is to be hoped that it 
will mind its manners. 

If you have a ticket—and there honestly isn’t 
much use in trying to rush the doorkeepers (they are 
very plural) unless you have—come early to the 
opening morning session. It begins at eleven o'clock, 
but there are about thirteen thousand people to get 
in, and it is just as well not to try to get in with the 
last ten thousand. You will not be bored by an 
hour’s wait, for there are several bands, and it is not 
a dull spectacle to see a nation gather for business, or 
behold representative government in the concrete 
take off its cuffs and settle down to work. 

How relatively small the speakers’ stand and the 
platform seem! How comparatively insignificant the 
speaker or presiding officer or whoever he is standing 
under that queer-looking sounding-board arrange- 
ment that looks like a very awkward, square-petaled 
lily!’ Behind him on the platform sits the national 
committee and a very considerable number of ‘‘dis- 
tinguished guests,” the wealthy and powerful, and 
any, others who can get there. It is a big stage, but 
its present contents, impressive and “distinguished ”’ 
though they may be, still represent a minority in 
this gathering. 


Powerful Men Act as “Reporters” 


ped below the platform, and reaching all the way 
across the house, even well under the galleries, is 
a section not on the floor level, for the press. Look 
among the humble reporters and feature writers, 
and you will find many a powerful editor and owner 
himself occupying the press space reserved for his 
paper. You may even find ex-presidential candi- 
dates, belonging perhaps in the rival camp, here ‘‘re- 
porting” also—a very, very important group. As 
they see and write, so in largest 
measure the people back home will 
see. Their word will get back home 
long before the home folks in the 
state delegation get there. And 
when they do arrive the people will 
have passed judgment. Powerful? 
Rather. But not so prominent to 
look upon. 








You are interested, however, in 
the floor of the house, the delegates. 
They will not be in early, for the 
various state delegations are off 
holding some more of their eternal 
“‘harmony conferences” before the 
session begins, and they have been 
known to delay some sessions be- 
cause the harmony didn’t ‘“even- 
tuate’”’ quickly enough. But they 
will be on time, more or less, for 
the first session. 

When they come you ought to 
get your first real thrill. See them— 
“we, the people’”’—sitting there in 
a dense and purposeful mass amid 
an orderly wilderness of slender 
black “trees,” flowering into plac- 
ards bearing the names of the 
states. Toward the front the poles 
grow but sparsely, for there are 
seated the large delegations from 
-- populous states (with heavy votes 

in the electoral college). As you 

look backward the black poles grow 

denser, for here, as a rule, sit the 

states with only three or four votes 
in the electoral college, let us say, and no district 
delegates at all to the party convention, but only six 
or so delegates, all at large. Small, sir or madam, 
but our own, sir, and a sovereign state. They may 
have no favorite son, but they will have their say; 
and many will plead for their favor. 

Who are they, these delegates? Partisans good 
and true? Yes, but also men that count—some- 
where—in their own community or in state or 
nation. And a very various and democratic as- 
sembly therefore. It is a coveted boon, this chance 
to go to the convention as delegate. Among the 
delegates at large you will recognize some whose 
pictures you have seen in the papers. ; Very fre- 
quently the governor of the state is sent by his 
party. It is further a frequent courtesy to send the 
United States senators of the state inthe party. A 
state’s number of delegates depends partly on popu- 
lation (as shown in representation in Congress) and 
partly on party strength in the state. 


How Delegations are Made Up 


4 ie - body of delegates is in general made up as 
follows: Four delegatés at large from every state; 
two additional delegates at large for each representa- 
tive at large in Congress from any state; one dele- 
gate from each congressional district in each state; 
and an additional delegate for each congressional 
district in each state in which the vote for any party 
elector in the last presidential election or for the 
party nominee for Congress in the last Congressional 
election is above a fixed figure; and two delegates 
each from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. There is a fa- 
mous difference in opinion between Democrats and 
Republicans in the apportionment of delegates in 
certain states which have a heavy Negro population 
and ‘‘grandfather clauses” in the state election laws. 

This year the woman delegate becomes much 
more numerous. Even if this year’s conventions 
did not follow four of the most momentous years in 
our history, they would be marked on the calendar 
as the first national political conventions in which 
there have been women delegates from east of the 
Mississippi. In 1912 there were at the Democratic 
convention twelve women delegates, from California, 
Idaho, Kansas, Utah and Washington. In the Re- 
publican convention of that year there were three, 
two from California and one from Montana. The 
Progressive convention included thirty-four women 
delegates. This is the first year in which women 
delegates have been anything in the regular parties 


..CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 








Some Day a Dark Horse “Groomed” by Public Sentiment Really May Get His Nose Under the Wire 
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cA N added charm of Florient Talc is the color of the powder. 
This is most unusual and distinctive — just off the white. The 
rare Oriental fragrance and delicate fineness of the powder itself also 
explain the popularity of Colgate’s Florient—the new superfineTalec. 
Florient, you will remember, gained first place in an International 
Perfume Contest. As the pure delight of its fragrance won favor 
—so will the grace and beauty of the new box in which Florient 
Talc comes to you. 


An attractive miniature box of Florient Talc will be sent upon 
request if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


The exquisite fragrance of Florient is now embodied 
in Toilet Water, in Face Powder, and in Soap. 
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Aged Bohemia Studies Young 
America 


PHOTOS. BY 
OLIVER M. SALIGBURY 


Candy Again 


HEN I went to Czecho-Slovakia in relief 

work, after almost a year of service in France, 

I knew only that it was a new republic that 
had been born of the war. Its name, with little 
significance except to the ethnologist, gave no clew to 
the fact that within its boundaries was included one 
of the oldest and most cultured people of Europe, the 
Bohemians. Prague, a center of culture and educa- 
tion for centuries, is the capital of the new nation. 
Its boundaries also take in Moravia, Silesia and Slo- 
vakia, the latter the shuttlecock of Austrian and 
Hungarian oppression for the last thousand years. 

I had expected to find a country disorganized by 
five years of world war and a revolution, a nation 
weighted down by financial burdens, a people facing 
starvation and ravaged by disease, a country unpre- 
pared for the freedom it had so quickly assumed. My 
ignorance may be explained by the fact that Austria 
had worked hard to keep the world without knowledge 
of these people who had lately freed themselves. 

Arrived ‘in Prague, I found a country, while not 
thriving, doing as well, apparently, as any other in 
Europe. It lacked food sorely and needed help in this 
respect, but was far from starvation, so well had its 
food supply been regulated. Disease was not ravag- 
ing the land, despite the country’s lack of hospitals 
and of a nursing system—a general lack throughout 
Continental Europe. The natural cleanliness of the 
people had done much to keep down disease. 

In less than a year Czecho-Slovakia’s railways had 
been reorganized and the service was as good as else- 
where on the Continent, and sometimes much better; 
trade was rapidly being revived despite the inroads of 
war; a good currency system was placed on a more 
permanent footing and a stable exchange had been 
established. There was no Bolshevism and little un- 
rest—nothing like that I find in America. 


Women Aflame With Patriotism 


OMEN, I was told, had played a subtle part in 

the political destiny of thisnewrepublic. Whereat 
I was again surprised and began to keep my eyes and 
ears open for information. I soon learned that patriot- 
ism is the predominating impulse in the life of the 
woman of Czecho-Slovakia; not a war-born patriot- 
ism bred of necessity, but a steady, slow-burning fire; 
not spectacular and bringing in its wake the unrest 
that spells Bolshevism, but the stuff of which nations 
are born, and, more to the point, by which they stand. 
It is a quality found everywhere in Czecho-Slovakia, 
from the highly educated woman of Prague to the 
simple, sturdy peasant woman of the plains, whose 
feminism is as yet purely unconscious and who relies on 
her more cultured countrywoman to develop her for a 
political part in her country’s destiny. 

It struck me as an inconsistent note to find the 
women diligently teaching the children dancing and 
to hear from every feminine tongue talk of ‘new 
costumes.”” When thousands were hungry and suffer- 
ing as the result of the war, the first impression on the 
stranger was that of utter frivolousness. Later, how- 
ever, I found that there was a different and very 
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Dr, Alice Masaryk, the President’s Daughter 


By Kathleen Hills 


significant meaning to it all. The “costume,” I 
learned, was not the latest fashion from Paris. In- 
stead it had reference to the ancient national dress of 
the Slav women, the use of which was being revived 
as a part of the new nationalist movement. I say 
“‘new,’’ whereas in strict adherence to fact it is an 
old movement undergoing regeneration. 


Long Fight for Racial Entity 


OR centuries the Slavs of Central Europe, almost 
wholly surrounded by theirTeuton oppressors, have 
been fighting to save their blood, their racial char- 
acteristics and their customs from amalgamation or 
annihilation by their natural foes. At various times 
in their history this spirit has taken on new life, only 
to die down under the oppressor’s heel. After the 
Thirty Years’ War, after the reéstablishment of 
European peace in 1815, and again in 1871, distinct 
revivals of national aspirations were apparent, but 
all attempts failed until to-day, when we find the 
most marked success along these lines. And inquiring 
closely into the whys and wherefores of it all, I found 
that women were one of the big factors in its success. 
Throughout the centuries of waiting, the Slavs of 
Central Europe have retained their racial unity. The 
secret of it all is the Sokols. 
The beginning of women’s activity in politics in 
what is now Czecho-Slovakia was undoubtedly in 






























One Reason Why the Peasant Woman’s Back is Bent 





Views of the Quaint Costume 
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All Classes Find Money for 
the National Dress 





what is known as the Sokol movement. The Sokol 
Society was formed in 1859, with its membership con- 
fined solely to Slavs or those in sympathy with their 
national aspirations. Its formation was a farsighted 
movement toward the goal set for centuries—freedom. 
In the beginning, to all outward appearances, it was 
purely a gymnastic society. Its real purpose, how- 
ever, was to develop its members physically, men- 

le the day when the Slavs would 
rise against their oppressors. In 1868 membership 
was extended towomen. The women, soon thoroughly 
imbued with the purpose of the organization, carried 
it into the homes and began teaching its principles 
to the children, knowing that ‘‘As the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.’’ The ancient customs and folklore of 
the Slavs were taught in dances and gymnastic exer- 
cises, and a spiritual and symbolical meaning was 
attributed to the national costume. The same rever- 
ence was taught for the national dress that we teach 
for our flag. 

To-day the purchase of a national costume means 
sacrifice, except to the very wealthy, for with its 
homespun cloth and hand embroidery it costs from 
one hundred dollays to one hundred and fifty. Many 
of the costumes are heirlooms handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Not infrequently the privation 
brought about by war made it necessary to dispose of 
this dearest of possessions. So great was the respect 
shown the national costume that I often found it to 
be’ the last possession disposed of. In some homes in 
the remoter regions where I worked I found houses 
destitute of even the commonest furnishings, but the 
folks still lovingly clung to thé national dress. 


Cluns to Her Mother’s Costume 


N ONE little thatched hut in Moravia an old lady 

with tears in her eyes begged me to buy her mother’s 
costume over eighty years old and made entirely by 
hand, cloth and all. Her home had only a table, two 
chairs and a cooking stove left. Beds, bedding, 
bureaus, pictures, cattle, land, everything convertible 
into money or food had been sacrificed to necessity 
except the national costume. These beggared peas- 
ants offered me the heirloom for thirty-five dollars, 
but I would not take it at that price and could not 
afford to pay what it was worth. The old lady wept, 
saying through an interpreter that she had hoped I 
would buy the dress, knowing full well that an Amer- 
ican would take good care of it for what it had meant 
to her family. At least there are some in Europe who 
credit America with idealism in these days of inter- 
national squabbling. 

However, I bought a little embroidered jacket, 
the price of which brought some comfort to that 
stricken home. And I learned a lesson in patriotism 
that will live with me always. When I reached my 
hotel I found in the pocket of the jacket a coin and 
a tiny note (which had been hastily penned after I 
bought the jacket) scrawled in a shaky hand. Trans- 
lated it read: ‘‘God’s blessing on the American lady.” 


. CONTINUED ON PAGE 125 
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For the Brides Kitchen 


Furnishing the kitchen— 


That’s an interesting little problem for the June bride. 


when one begins housekeeping. 


SS Because there are so very many kitchen utensils needed 


<———> There are pots and pans of all shapes and sizes—there are 
measuring cups, sieves and graters—there are dishes of 

©) various sorts and so many other articles that only the house- 
wife knows about. 


And of course the bride’s kitchen must be equipped com- 
plete. Not only is that a matter of pride with her but it’s 
also the way to start out. 


Kresge’s stores make kitchen furnishing very easy 
and simple. 


Arrayed on open counters before her—the bride sees all the 
Ba, little conveniences that she possibly never knew existed. 
In an hour her kitchen shopping can be accomplished. 


There are hundreds of other every day necessities too that 
the June bride as well as every housewife can buy at Kresge’s 
in just such easy fashion. 





And they can be certain that every article bought is of 
standard quality. 





The remarkable values Kresge’s give for the money are 
possible simply because of the Kresge method of doing 
business. 


Visit a Kresge Store and see for yourself how well and 
economically Kresge’s can supply your many needs. 
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_ What are You Paying? What are You Getting? 





N AND ON, for hours of 
every day, goes a great 
deal of quite unnecessary 
talk in Congress—and at 


By Rose Young 


The eight committees do not work to- 
gether. Some are located in the Capitol 
building and some in the House office 
building. Each of the eight has its own 





a cost to the country of 
approximately $10,000, 
that being the price the 
country is supposed to 
pay for each hour that 
Congress talks. 

For instance, not long ago one of the 
representatives from New York read into 
the Record a poem by Israel Zangwill. A 
day or two later one of Massachusetts’ 
representatives moved to expunge the 
poem. That precipitated a running .fire 
of sniping and sharpshooting that reached 
from Massachusetts to Florida. It took 























HOSE fault is it if Congress wastes 

months of time and millions of dollars 
in idle bickering and political sparring, the 
expense of which must be borne by the house- 
holds of America? Miss Young tells the 
women voters how they can help to stop gov- 
ernmental waste by choosing congressmen 
and senators who will represent their views 
on thrift. 








policy; each is looking out for its own 
prerogatives, each is jealous of all the 
others. How can Congress work out and 
stick to some general policy of economy 
in making appropriations with eight dif- 
ferent committees pulling eight different 
ways in reporting these appropriations? 
The work in the preparation of the Sun- 
dry Civil Bill by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the first session of this 
Congress has been cited by Representative 
Good to illustrate the state of mind in 
which Congress approaches matters of ap- 
propriations. The total amount estimated 








up two hours of the House’s time. It took 
four or five pages of the fine type of the 
Congressional Record to carry it in print. 
And it left the House the richer by the knowl- 
edge that the gentleman from Florida felt abused 
and that the gentleman from New York was just 
as courteous as any man on the floor—if you 
were willing to take his own word for it. 

Cost, about $25,000. 

And the country needs economy and construc- 
tive legislation. 

And now listen to a gentleman from Texas: 
“And why did he not give me a chance to 
answer them before he wronged me and wronged 
the record of the hearings by putting same in 
it? But, Pam not mad at him. He isa fine fel- 
low after all. I like him. Phil does the best he 
knows how under the circumstances.” (ILaughter.) 

Which, among other things, shows how badly 
off the House is for something to laugh at. 

' And the country wails for action on a dozen 
grave issues. 


Tension is Let Down Too Much 


T IS not that one objects to an occasional let- 

down of tension in Congress. But the trouble 
with Congress is that the tension lets down too 
much. What Congress needs is not easement 
but tightening of the tension. Objection is to 
the feeling of license on the part of congressmen 
to waste the country’s time and money in fool- 
ing, in personal controversy, in calling one an- 
other names, in strained efforts at wit that fall 
short of the mark, while national welfare and 
international credit hang in the balance. If 
any member of the Congress which thus wastes 
the public’s time and money were at the head 
of some business on his own account, and if his 
clerks and stenographers frivoled through the 
day with the same wastefulness, he would be 
highly indignant. Yet the average congressman 
treats his employer, the poor public, thus cava- 
lierly with no qualms of conscience whatever. 

Congress, preaching economy to the country, 
wastes money by hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually. Wastes time, not by hours but by 
weeks and months, cut whole out of the heart of 
every year. 

In the column of a weekly magazine that I 
edit there stands an advertisement which reads: 

“Buy W. S. S. Savel Savel’’ 

It is a government advertisement. The Gov- 
ernment asks me to carry it. And I do. But 
every time I look at it I feel like a fraud. Tell- 
ing people to ‘‘buy stamps, save, save,’’ with 
the Congress of the United States and the ad- 
ministrative services of the United States func- 
tioning as they do! 

Save? With eight separate committees of 
Congress bringing in demands for appropria- 
tions that total billions and include a wastage of 
millions! 

Save? With the Treasury Department of the 
United States asking one billion, six hundred 
and seventy million dollars to run it for the 
fiscal year ending in 1921! Save? With the War 
Department asking for one billion, two hundred 
and eighty million dollars, the Navy Depart- 
_ment wanting five hundred and eighty million, 





the Post Office Department, three hundred and 
ninety-three million, and the independent bu- 
reaus, five hundred and six million! 

Did you ever hear of the man who insisted 
that, because of the high cost of living, ‘‘we 
really will have to cut out lettuce,” while he 
kept his membership in four expensive clubs? 
If so, you understand what I am talking about. 

Let the average congressman talk to the coun- 
try and he will convince it in two minutes that 
only Congress, with its shears, saves us from 
the ruin imposed by the outrageous estimates of 
the executive department heads, service chiefs, 
and so forth. Talk to the average executive and 
he can convince you in one minute and fifty- 
nine seconds that the executive department is 
made up of capable, vital men who deal fairly 
with Congress and submit estimates for what 
they really believe they should have for the 
efficient operation of their departments. The 
executives say that the average congressman 
simply doesn’t know what he is talking about 
when he approaches the question of an appro- 
priation. Whatever is asked for, shave it, is the 
congressman’s reaction, they say. As a conse- 
quence, bureau chiefs and service heads figure 
that they must ask for more than they need in 
order to get enough to meet the need. 

As:a deplorable result governmental economy 
encounters, first, waste. Then there is a demand 
for economy with a blind effort to cut down, cut 
down. Every time that a Congress manages to 
lop off something from an estimate from any 
committee or any department there is an inordi- 
nate amount of bragging. Yet indiscriminate 
cutting off may be the worst sort of extravagance. 


Is Reducing Estimates Saving 


HEN Mr. Good, chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, made the 
statement that ‘in the last twenty years only 
two appropriation estimates offered by the ex- 
ecutive departments were not cut down either 
in the House or Senate and a saving of more than 
$500,000,000 has resulted,” he was challenged 
by Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 
“How does he know that it was all saving?’’ 
Mr. Redfield wanted to know. ‘To state as a 
broad principle, everywhere applicable, that to 
reduce estimates is to save money is absurd. I 
have known more than one case where serious 
loss was caused through cutting an estimate.” 
All appropriation bills originate in the House. 
They are brought up at different times and con- 
gressmen themselves admit that members of 
Congress are not able to realize even approxi- 
mately what the total of appropriations will be 
until Congress is about ready toadjourn. Eight 
separate and distinct committees have jurisdic- 
tion over the fourteen annual supply bills. The 
eight committees are those on Appropriations, 
on Agriculture, on Military Affairs, on Foreign 
Affairs, on Indian Affairs, on Naval Affairs, on 
Post Office and Post Roads, and on Rivers and 
Harbors. There is no codrdination, there are 
many duplications, there is infinite waste. 


by the various departments for inclusion in 
the Sundry Civil Bill was over $964,000,000. 
The committee conducted hearings on each 
of the more than one thousand individual items 
that went to make up this aggregate. At the 
hearings members of the President’s Cabinet and 
subordinate officials and employees were interro- 
gated with regard to every phase of their work 
on every item estimated for. They had to give 
the committee full information with regard to 
the funds which had been available for the prior 
fiscal year, the uses made of such funds, and the 
purposes for which they expected to expend the 
money for which estimates had been made. 
These questions and answers were all taken down 
by an official stenographer. Printed, they cov- 
ered almost three thousand pages. After the 
committee had examined these estimates for 
more than a month, working day after day, a 
bill was formulated and reported to the House 
of Representatives for its action, and the result 
was that when the Sundry Civil Bill became a 
law, it carried a little over $607,000,000. Con- 
gress had shaved the estimate by $357,000,000. 


“Wise Spending True Economy” 


N CONNECTION with this, it is interesting to 

turn to Mr. Redfield again, who is speaking not 
of the Sundry Civil Bill in particular, but of the 
congressional reaction to estimates in general. 

“So far as appears from debates, the congres- 
sional mind wholly fails to see what every busi- 
ness man of intelligence knows, that wise 
expenditure is the truest economy; that the 
real question is not what sum is spent but what 
is secured for the expenditure. This, and this 
only, is the test of economy. Do not call mere 
absence of expenditure economy. It often is 
costly waste.” 

Among the practices wasteful of time, in- 
clude the method of roll call in the House and 
the practically unlimited debate in the Senate. 
Among those wasteful of money, include the 
haphazard system of making appropriations, 
the ‘‘pork barrel,’’ the abuse of the franking 
privilege, and the lack of business management 
of the operating expenses of the Government. 
Among those wasteful of both time and money, 
include, most important of all, the unethical and 
detached mental attitude in which the average 
congressman stands toward the Government of 
which he is supposed to be a part. 

It is hard to translate the waste of time into 
terms of dollars and cents, but it is safe to say 
that if the United States has spent a billion 
dollars on the rivers and creeks of the country 
with little to show for it (which is a fact), futile 
congressional procedure, silly efforts at wit, 
party sparring, empty debate and unnecessary 
roll calls have cost the country a still greater 
sum, with nothing to show for it. 

Where lies the remedy? For at last the coun- 
try has come to the point where it must find one. 

One relief proposed is that both houses be put 
through a very real reorganization by eliminat- 
ing about half the committees in each House. 
There are some seventy committees of the 
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4| Everybodys Singin 
these New Feist’ 


SONG HITS 


ROM New York to Frisco, wherever hearts are light 

and eyes are bright, you'll find folks singing and 
dancing these two new song hits—young and old alike, 
for what is age when melodies like these call for a song 
and insist on a dance! Song Headquarters has elected 
these two new songs the biggest hits of the hour— 
singers, orchestras and music-lovers all agree. Bring real 
cheer into your home—get the sheet music for your 
piano, a record for your phonograph, a roll for your 
player-piano. 








Sheet music on sale wherever good music is 
sold—featured by all Kresge, Kress, McCrory, 
Grant, Kraft, and Metropolitan Stores. 
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By the writer of ‘‘Vamp’’ 
_~. CHORUS © Leo, Feist , Inc. 
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Do you like a song that’s full of peppery, rollicking melody—the kind 
that asks your heart for a smile and your feet for a dance? Then, 
here’s your favorite! “OH!” is the greatest song-and-dance hit in 
America today—a wonderful fox trot written by the writer of “ Vamp.” 
Try out the few bars above—get it complete at your dealer’s. 


“MOTHER’S HANDS” 


By Grant Clarke and Milton Ager 
© Leo, Feist , Inc, 
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an aR They make the whole world bright, 

Here’s one more reason to be thankful for a Mother—to be able to 
sing of her in a song like this. ‘‘Mother’s Hands” is a beautiful 
ballad, different from any “mother” song you ever heard, its melody it ta fee , y iS 
is so rare and tuneful. Try it—it’s no secret why this song has won en- as 5 y a ; 

trée toevery theatre, restaurant and music-loving home in the country. ® ; m var Get a Record for your 
Other Beautiful ‘‘Feist’’ Song Hits 2 _— ¥ Talking Machine 


**Peggy” “Erin” “The Time Will Come”’ 
**SweetBlushingRoses”’* Irene” “Mystery” 
**Lullaby Blues” **Bound in Morocco”? ‘‘Down Limerick Way” 
*“By the Campfire’? ‘‘Poppy Blossoms”’ (Fisk O’Hara’s Hit) 
**Red Rose’’ **Just Like the Rose” ‘‘Sing Me Love’s Lullaby”’ 
“Vamp” **Expectation”’ ‘‘Alice Blue Gown” from ‘‘Irene”’ 
*““Golden Gate”’ “*My Baby’s Arms” ‘‘Linger Longer Letty’’ 

*“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” ““Sand Dunes’’ 


On. sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a 
copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25¢ each. 

Ask your dealer for a copy of ‘‘Feist’s Melody Ballads’’—a little 

booklet that will give you words and music of the choruses of many of the 


beautiful song hits listed above. If not at your dealer’s, send us his name with 
a two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct. 


Published by LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, New York 
Canada: 193 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 














“MOTHER'S HANDS” 





Get a Roll for your 
Player Piano 
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WOMEN LIFE-SAVERS 


Their Feats of Skill and Daring Win Recognition by the Red Cross 


Mrs. Fred Collis, of San Francisco, 
Discourages a Strangle Hold 


or river your canoe tips over and you 

find yourself far from shore, your outfit 
drifting or sinking and yourself clinging to 
your overturned craft, it’s a pretty good 
idea—when you’re sure your mouth is out 
of water—to call out lustily for help. If it 
comes to you in the guise of a woman or a 
group of sun-browned, middy-bloused and 
bloomered girl campers, or even the school- 
teachers from the summer hotel, who 
learned life-saving at the Y. W. C. A. 
back home, and who had been 
awarded credentials by the Red 
Cross as Certified Life-Savers, 
be not surprised. 

When the rescue boat shoots 
out from shore and swings the 
stern over to you, and you are 
deftly rolled aboard without 
shipping a bit of water, you’ll have to admit that these 
latest acquisitions to the forces that make American 
waterways safe are well trained and efficient. And it 
is not only in boat rescues that they can hold their 
own, for even in the dead of night they are trained to 
swim out and bring in persons who are tired out or 
who have sunk tothe bottom. Retrieving persons who 
have gone down is one of the hardest things that the 
women life-savers have to learn, for they enjoy stay- 
ing on top of the water more than sticking their heads 
under and getting mixed up with weeds and silt eight 
or ten feet below. But they have learned to do it. 

In my twenty years’ experience in training men I 
found their sisters, wives and sweethearts equally 
anxious to learn and equally capable of doing the 
work regardless of their size, for the water equalizes 
the short and the tall, the thick and the thin. Only the 
head is out and only the head has to be guarded; the 
rest of the body follows along naturally. 
Moreover, a great deal of the time during the 
vacation period finds the shores and beaches 
deserted by the men, with only women and 
children present. If there isa drowning acci- 
dent, the rescue work must be done by them, 
if at all, and training is all that is necessary 
to enable them to function as life-savers. 

So 1920 will see the American Red Cross, 
from its national headquarters in Washing- 
ton, awarding women swimmers, all over the 
United States, diplomasand insignia as mem- 
bers of the Women’s Life-Saving Corps, 

\. R. C. The initial development of this 
corps is being carried on in many women’s 
colleges, some Y. W.C. A.’s and some athletic 
clubs; but thousands of centers where women 

wim are merely waiting for the word “go” 
to start organization for this service. 


|: WHILE paddling on some inland lake 


Prefers Women as Life Guards 


ib NEARLY every state in the union the 
Red Cross has examiners to pass upon ap- 
plicants for life-saving awards, and through 
these examiners the Women’s Life-Saving 
Corps will be developed, first in the indoor 
‘wimming pools, where intensive training 
can be given, and then on the beaches, rivers 
and lakes which make up the big outdoor 
playground of those who love water sports. 

Women swimmers won their place as life 
guards during the war when many of the 
expert male guards were in service, and 
Manager Gray, of the Forest. Park 
Highlands pool at St. Louis, declares 
that he would rather have women 
guards than men any time, because 
of the record the girls made during 
1918. ‘“They’re conscientious about 
their work,” he 
said, and turn- 
ing to the men 
guards, added: 
‘And you fel- 
lows are always 
watching the 
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A Man Can be Towed Ashore by the Hair—Unless He’s Bald. 
But Don’t Use the Towing Hand for Swimming Purposes! 


By Commodore WE. Longfellow 


Life-Saving Expert, American Red Cross 


pretty girls, and letting the plain ones and the men 
get along the best they can.” 

The two girls at this pool served all summer, and 
the public recognized their efficiency and accorded 
them the greatest respect and admiration. 

Later these two girls went in a canoe down the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to New Orleans and secured 
positions as life guards at a swimming pool at Miami 
Beach, Florida, for the winter. They made good there 
and established an enviable reputation, for they could 
really rescue persons without ‘busting them in the 
jaw’’ and resuscitate them without rolling them on a 
barrel. In case they were clutched by throat or wrists 
or even around the body, they knew how to break the 
death grips, turn the victim on his back and land him 
on the sand in good order. They had received training 
in the most approved Red Cross methods at St. Louis 
before accepting positions at the Highlands pool. 





























Life-Saving Corps at Dubuque, Iowa, With the Coach 
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Mrs. Collis Breaks the Author’s 
Back Strangle Hold 


While in charge of life-saving for Rhode 
Island, in 1905, I encountered many in- 
stances where women swimmers proved 
themselves good life-savers, and there wasa 
crew of girl life-savers at Savin Hill Beach, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, who entered 
competitions against men life-savers, held 
their own, and, in some cases, won rescue 
races. The history of distance swimming 
has scores of instances where women were 
able to stay in the water and swim with- 
out resting longerthan the men competitors. 

Records of Annette Keller- 
mann and Rose Pitnof have been 
given wide publicity through 
their taking up swimming pro- 
fessionally and through their 
stage careers, but it will be in- 
teresting to note the achieve- 
ments of some of the women who 
have not gone upon the stage. Take the case of Miss 
Trapp, now Mrs. George Muhlenberg, of New York, 
an active member of the Women’s Swimming Club 
and captain of the swimming team, which has turned 
out so many national figures in competition. I first 
met her while I was in charge of life-saving for New 
York City, in 1909. She had saved a boy from drown- 
ing in the sixty-foot hole off Nassau Beach, near Old 
Mill, Jamaica Bay. This deep hole was one of the 
number left by the ‘‘sand-sucker” dredge which had 
filled in a real-estate development there. It was a dan- 
gerous place and was greatly feared by the bathers. 
Most of the bottom was shallow and bathers would 
walk off into this deep hole about which all sorts of 
traditions had been built up, so that scarcely anyone 
would venture to help a person who got into it. Miss 
Trapp, who had swum since a small child, did not 
hesitate to go to the assistance of the boy, larger 
than her diminutive self, and landed him 
successfully on the beach after putting forth 
all her strength and skill. 


Woman Rescuer Awarded Medal 


WAS very happy to recommend her for a 

municipal medal and later to present it 
to her. But this was only one of a number of 
such rescues she had made. She was at this 
time a teacher ina grade school at Brooklyn, 
and her interest in swimming grew until, 
under the pilotage of members of the life- 
saving corps, she started out to do distance 
swims, working up from one mile to five or 
six. Then came the distance swim of the Hell 
Gate Division of the Volunteer Life-Saving 
Corps, from Eighty-ninth Street, Manhat- 
tan, through Hell Gate and its dangerous 
swirls, up the Sound to Clason’s Point. Pris- 
cilla Higgins, now Mrs. Alfred Gigliani, of 
San Francisco, accompanied her and there 
were about twenty men swimmers, each ac- 
companied by a boat, an oarsman and a 
trainer. Unfortunately there was only one 
boat for two girls. 

Anyone who has been through Hell Gate 
in a boat when the tide is rushing up knows 
the tremendous drive of the current and the 
equally disconcerting drag of the eddies and 
‘pot holes” caused by the underneath rocks 
and reefs of that narrow sluiceway that has 
wrecked so many vessels. Tocomplicate mat- 
ters, a dredge was anchored in the center, 
splitting up the fleet, so that Miss 
Trapp was separated from her boat 
at the very beginning.: One of the 
men swimmers, noticing her plight as 
she was spinning in a pot hole, left 
his boat and swam beside her, ex- 
plaining how to 
get out of the 
whirl by work- 
ing to the outer 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 128 
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MABEL NORMAND 
“I never knew that a 
shampoo could be so 
delightful untill used 
: WATKINS MULSIFIED 
ess wy COCOANUT OIL SHAM- 
eS ALICE BRADY scl POO.” 
LA “I consider WATKINS | A : eee ear 
T MULSIFIED COCOANUT || A> = r 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
“You may use my testimonial 
to the value of WATKINS MULSI. Shpew A with such little effort and 
FIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOQ.* keeps my hair in wone |}: 


= ‘ derful condition.” 


OIL SHAMPOO an idéal }f, 
shampoo. It can be used 
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BLANCHE SWEET 
“I am pleased to in- 


. . ° ; . " : ’ dorse WATKINS MULSI- 
ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. ig | pee SHAMPOO fot shampoo- 
It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and a. | f ing.” 


color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 
it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
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makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminat- ' “Shampooing with 


|| WATKINS MULSIFIED 
ing women use sail "11 COCOANUT OIL SHAM- 


WATKINS : =| apne ti 


























MULSIFIED 


EG. U.S.P 


R . OFF. Ye. \ 4 : MAY ALLISON 
eu ; "(Of all shampoos! 
“4 ’ ek. t in , have ever used WATKINS 
(| (| , Y tae . AL \S _— : MULSIFIED COCOANUT 
¥ ee \\s i OIL SHAMPOO is by far 
: sthinstihe : D the superior.’ 
5 HH AMP 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product cannot pos- 
sibly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the hair 


: . LILLIAN WALKER 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. a Ges ae toe 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp ee 


easy to use.” 


thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it GhabbiteD 
in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which o% e447 
rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, ye 
dandruff and excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, PAULINE FREDERICK 


4 " “Not only is the use of 

: 4 A WATKINS MULSIFIED 
peansneeeed ce bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, ars as ae tae 
eats: gael wavy and easy to do up. You i ee Seaman © ones 
can get Watkins MULSIFIED 3 7 


refreshing and stimula- 
x : L ting after effects are 
Cocoanut O1L, SHAMPOO at any a delightful and indescrib= 
. UL able.” 
drug store. A 4-ounce bottle fy)  -= * — 


should last for months. 
Splendid for Children e--ey Gl 
The R. L. Watkins Co. ETHEL CLAYTON 


A “I like WATKINS MUL- 
Cleveland, Ohio , SIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO because it 
leaves my hair so soft 
and lustrous and easy to 
manage.”” 
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MARION DAVIES 
‘WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL SHAMPOO the kind of a 
hair shampoo one has hoped to 
4lj find. I like it,” 
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COSTLE GEARS THIS SIGNATURE 





PRISCILLA DEAN 
I find b Leap MULSI- 
J ‘ FIED COCOANUT OIL 
ALO . 
Feng LOHOLS SHAMPOO very bene- [#4 J tahogrestplons- 
—m — to my hair. It is a || “ ure in highly rec- 
e shampoo. ,|| ommending your 
|] WATKINS MUL- 
“| SIFIED COCOa- 




























































































NUT OIL SHAM- MARY MACLAREN 
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HOME JOURNAL 








Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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-EVERYMANS CHILD 














E MUST accept the fact 
that the welfare of the 
best men and women of 


the next generation is dependent 
on the well-being of their fellows 
in that generation —that your 
own child, no matter how care- 
fully reared, will not enjoy the 
full benefit of his advantages un- 
less the neighbor’s boy, who a 
generation hence will be an adult 
and your son’s civic equal, is also 
being reared with some care. If 
that is true of the neighbor’s boy, 
whom you see, it is true likewise 
of Everyman’s Child, whom you 
do not see, but whom your son 
will see. 

I am trying to show that it is 
the prime duty of the state, and 
of yourself as a responsible citizen of that state, to 
safeguard the future of your own in safe-guarding 
the present of Everyman’s Child, mentally, morally 
and physically. . This last phase is not the least im- 
portant; unless it is clearly kept in mind there will 
never be much in the way of results from the most 
earnest efforts to provide for the mental and moral 
welfare of little Johnnie Doe. We speak proudly of 
our public schools and the state laws which have made 
them possible; we are likely to forget what they lack. 

Since the state, by its educational laws, practically 
claims the training of the child until he is sixteen, 
it behooves us to see to it that, besides the mental 
meal, his physical comforts are seriously considered. 
Too long has the public wasted money on the child 
when it was too late—after it has let him get only 
what he could in the way of comforts and bodily 
welfare during childhood. There is something more 
than schooling that society finds itself called upon 
to provide to obviate the mistakes of the past. 


Caring for School Children 


HILD care during the school years includes many 

features which must sooner or later be inaugu- 
rated in every schoolhouse. Some are well stated by 
Edward F. Brown, former head of the Bureau of 
Welfare of School Children of the Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor: 


(1) Objects of health care of school children are: To 
prevent the spread of disease epidemics; to secure through 
medical inspection the removal and prevention of physical 


defects likely to impair mental or physical growth; to rear. 


a vigorous race; to render school children more susceptible 
to the educative process; to protect children against the 
apathy, ignorance or neglect of parents or guardians; 
effective health supervision. 

(2) Effective health supervision calls for: Compulsory 
vaccination at school entrance; exclusion and isolation of 
school children suffering from contagious diseases; thorough 
medical inspection to detect physical defects; follow-up 
work to correct defects discovered; educational work to 
promote health. 

(3) The mechanism should comprise, among other 
things: Especially qualified physicians; presence of pArents 
at examination; adequate and accurate record keeping; a 
maximum of one physician to every 3000 pupils—the option 
would be one to 1500; full-time medical inspections; 
adequate staff of registered nurses for school, home and 
clinic detail; one nurse to 1500 pupils. 

(4) Legislation legally to compel parents to have the 
physical defects of children treated when such defects have 
a deleterious influence on the children’s progress 
at school. 

(5) Clinics in school buildings to treat needy 
children for dental defects and the like: clinics 
outside school buildings to give approved treat- 
ment for defects requiring bed care. 


_ The foregoing is merely a broad outline, 
involving many collateral questions not men- 
tioned. One of the first steps taken in the 
interest of Everyman’s Child is the serving 
of at least one nourishing meal in the school- 
house, especially in the congested areas. 

After a thorough search of the conditions 
in New York, which obtain in some degree 
throughout the country, I found that thou- 
sands of children are suffering from malnu- 
trition on account of lack of food and 
improper food. Hundreds of school children 
are unable to get proper food on account of 
poverty or unemployment in the family. 
Principals of schools often go down into their 
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VI—No Hungry Child in a Public School 


By Sophie Irene Loeb 


own pockets to give needed lunches, but the only 
right way to relieve this distress, without pauperiz- 
ing the children, is to provide one square meal a 
day in the public schools. 

Whatever the cause, it is only too evident that 
the child who is suffering from malnutrition cannot 
pay attention, cannot learn to study, is not a fit 
subject for education. 

By public appeal, a fund was raised in New York 
City and several schools were equipped with lunch 
service. Money was also privately provided through 
the teachers for the child who had no pennies to pay 
for the lunches, so that he was not pauperized in the 
eyes of his school associates. But New York soon 
recognized further its official responsibility toward 
the undernourished school child and $50,000 has now 
been appropriated to begin a far-reaching system of 
school lunches served in schools, based on selling 
good food, well selected and well prepared, at cost. 

The planning of body-building food for children 
is a task requiring modern scientific knowledge. This 
system does not usurp the function of the mother. 
Yet the service is maintained very often to compete 
with the homes themselves, and where possible, im- 
prove the latter. While the mother may with the 
greatest solicitude provide a table, the food itself 
may be such as to render this service a danger rather 
than a benefit. Through the instrumentality of the 
lunch service it is sought to carry, through the child, 
into the home the science of the proper selection and 
preparation qf food. 


School Meals May Help Homes 


HE particular problem confronting the school 

lunch room is the serving of wholesome food at a 
minimum cost. Anyone at all familiar with the cost 
of food can readily reason why so many of our city 
children are undernourished. 

Add to this the fact that the mothers are often 
wage-earners and have little time or energy to cook 
a meal after a day of strenuous work, to say nothing 
of adequate knowledge of what to purchase—and 
this is not confined to the very poor—and you see 
how great this power for good may become. The 


PHOTO. © 


child, provided he gets what is 
appetizing at school, may carry 
the lesson home, and thus aid in 
providing better food planning 
for the entire household. 

The school-feeding movement 
began in Europe, and promptly 
proved successful. In England 
the plan received its greatest 
development as a result of the 
investigations of an army com- 
mission which found that many 
soldiers recruited for the Boer 
War were unfit for service be- 
cause of insufficient nourishment 
in their early years. 

Many well-meaning commit- 
tees undertook remedial work, 
and in 1905 as many as three 
hundred and fifty-five separate 
units for school feeding in one hundred and forty- 
six towns and cities of England were reported. This 
aroused a demand for action by public authorities, 
and brought about the enactment of the meals statute 
in 1906, providing a unified plan of school meals, 
not only for the children who can pay, but for those 
who cannot. In fact, a recent report shows that 
ninety per cent of the children do not pay for the 
meals, despite the provision in the act that parents 
must pay wherever it is possible. 

In France, the school lunches were established in 
1882. Funds were donated by citizens to help in- 
digent children to go to school by appropriating to 
them clothing, medical aid, food, and so forth. Public 
subsidies resulted after the work was demonstrated, 
and soon the feeding was made compulsory in each 
arrondissement. Thus the development of these 
lunches was largely one of community life, and 
authorities on the subject attribute their remarkable 
success to this fact. Despite the condition that two- 
thirds of the meals are given gratis, there is no 
apparent fear of a pauperizing influence, and, in 
truth, the growing tendency is to make them entirely 
free, thus establishing them as a public function and 
part of education itself. 


Philadelphia Blazes Trail 


N THE United States school lunches were intro- 

duced in 1898, in Philadelphia. It was not until 
1908 that New York installed a service in two public 
schools, and then through the management of a 
private organization. 

An actual census of the work in America has not 
been made, but of eighty-six cities of 50,000 or more 
inhabitants, seventy-two are conducting lunches in 
schools. In all but two of these cities lunches were 
served in both elementary and high schools. In 
sixty-eight of the seventy-two cities, the local city 
government conducts the service. 

I mentioned the confidence felt in the existence of 
a secondary benefit from these school lunches— 
namely, that the child whose home fare is poorly 
selected or poorly cooked will be impressed by the 
excellence of that which he receives in a well-managed 
school lunch room, and will take into his own home 
the lesson that such a selection is possible. The 
mother will find that, just as the school lunch room 
selects the most nourishing foods obtainable for a 
small cash outlay, so she can make her selections in 

the same way and thus benefit the entire 
household. 

But the extent of the cash outlay is always 
what she must consider. The essential food 
in a family of children is milk, and the same 
state which labors so well for the physical 
and mental welfare of Everyman’s Child in 
other respects can afford to concern itself 
with the task of making this essential com- 
modity available to the child’s mother at a 
reasonable price. It is done with street-car 
rides, with electricity, with gas. And I won- 
der whether there is any general understand- 
ing of the intimate relationship between the 
size of the income and the health of the 
family, two home problems that are closely 
interwoven. 

‘ Let me quote New York City’s health 
commissioner, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, in 
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ey Alli / Start ‘Housekeeping Right - Get 
Pi: an Apex Cleaner- First Shing 


“You'll be in a home of your own next month. Begin 
right by getting an Apex cleaner like mine. Housework 
rom (>, will never tire you. Servants wont annoy you and your 
fy «slellas Around Shem ih | work will always be quickly over with and well done.” 




















It’s the monotony of housework that and only the Apex can do these things. 


~ emacaatllh a | “£2 { | i | makes it hard todo. Sweeping and dust- The strong even suction of the Apex 








Lin anmentlh ing, stooping and bending day after day gathers all surface dirt and draws the 
Vien. i LILS tire one out. 
i) olay i) it my ~ = 





deeply imbedded gritty particles right out 

The Apex cleaner takes the sameness. of rugs and carpets. When you have an 
out of housekeeping. It does the dis- Apex in your home it will give you hours 
agreeable cleaning tasks with ease and_ of time to keep up your girlhood friend- 
thoroughness. The Apexinclined nozzle ships and associations. —Two hundred 
reaches clear under radiator, davenport, and fifty thousand housewives find the 
buffet, china closet and other hard-to- Apex almost indispensable in their homes 
| move objects. The divided nozzle of and the number is increasing daily. Start 
) i ii ih . i I Hi the Apex cleans evenly and thoroughly housekeeping right—get an Apex first 

ve HN") | | over its entire thirteen-inch-wide opening, _ thing. 
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PRELUDE 


ND what is so rare as a day in June?” sang the poet. If I may make bold to answer, 
the rarest thing I know of is a costume in which every part is in accord with the 


Have you not noticed the riotous confusion in the dress of bejeweled women who 
lack taste? How the dress struggles in one direction, the hat digresses in another, 
while shoes and stockings declare their right to self-determination? 

“‘What is true harmony in dress?’’ someone asked me recently. yh 

And I answered: “It is the beautiful in dress, and the beautiful in dress is the 
expression of a spiritual grace through an outward and visible form.’’ 














































UT a woman of to-day into 

a sixteenth-century costume 
and see how, almost subcon- 
sciously, she begins to take on the 
character of that period. Dress her 
in squat lines, in drooping decora- 
tions, and note how insidiously 
bleak clothes depress the mind. 
That there is a definite psychology 
in dress was long ago established 
by the actor whose conception of his 
role depended exclusively on the 
costume he wore. Singers like Sem- 
brich and Caruso have called at- 
tention to the fact that, often 
indifferent before a performance, 
the minute they get into costume 
a complete revolution is effected 
in their attitude, in their ability to 
sing and in the pure joy of artistic 
enterprise. 

While it is thus evident that 
dress influences our thoughts, it is 
equally true to say that our 
thoughts influence dress. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that feeling’ 
right and dressing right are inter- 


pose. 


must be low. 


may be achieved. 


infer that the lines of personality work. 


precede the lines of dress. As I 
have pointed out in previous ar- 


Some Essentials to, , 
Harmony 


HE line of the natural figure is the criterion 
for dress design. Study your own natural 


There are no secrets in dress; there is either 
knowledge or lack of knowledge. 

Fashions which dictate discordant combina- 
tions with the individual should not be followed. 

Many a smart gown is ruined by incorrect 
corseting. There must be straight lines, no mat- 
ter what the style of the gown, and the corset 


With four new garments a year—a ‘cloth 
dress, a tailored suit, a silk dress and a dance 
frock—harmonious costume for all occasions 


A hat can make or mar a costume. 
frame for the face that should be chosen with 


just as much care as a frame for a master art 


“‘My dear, you are clothed, not dressed.” 







































‘Lo time and place in which the 
dress is to be worn should de- 
termine the general color scheme. 
Observe this interesting natural 
law. Seated on the lawn, the white 
gown and face of a woman will as- 
sume color values of reflected green. 
Harmonies of one color are the 
safest for those who do not under- 
stand thoroughly the technic of 
color,‘as, for example, two or three 
shades of brown, green or violet. 
Then again, variety in one color 
may be attained by the use of dif- 
ferent materials. In using har- 
monies of contrasting color, there 
should always be one dominant 
color in the dress, the secondary 
colors being in much smaller quanti- 
ties, appearing, in effect, only as 
accents.s When two colors not in 
perfect harmony are put together 
they destroy each other. Each 
may be beautiful in itself alone, 
but they act and react upon each 
other, and often, when they do not 
actually swear at each other, they. 
scold. The supreme effect in cos- 
tume is to be achieved only by a 
skillful intermingling‘of colors that 
blend naturally. Therefore, fash- 
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ticles, the line of the natural figure 
must be the criterion of any design 
which hopes to interpret your in- 
dividuality. Study, then, the line 
you habitually fall into, the pose of 
the body, the line you take in walk- 
ing and the draped lines when you 
are seated. You will be surprised 
and interested in the results of such 
self-study. And in proportion as 
you dress in right lines will your 
clothes be significant, or merely 
conventional wrappings, meaning- 
less in themselves. 

A mechanical adherence to the 
dictates of fashion can never take 
the place of this knowledge; on the contrary, it tends to blunt individual 
traits and to deform our sense of proportion. It is sufficient to meditate 
on the differences between the American woman and your true Parisienne 
to realize that in dress we must work out our own salvation. If at times 
we are offended by the extremes of French fashions, let us comprehend 
the differences in climate, environment and tradition between our world 
and the world so nerve-racked by war. 

Equally necessary is it to retain our individuality in the matter of 
color, embroidery and decorations. This theme is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the harmony of costume, so I will take the opportunity to 
devote a special section to it. 


Americans Love Color 


HEALTHY people loves color; an artistic people applies it with good 

taste. The American people, with a sense of humor and a stronger 
sense of the beauties of life, often represses its natural talent for healthy, 
robust colors, lest it be accused of frivolity or indiscretion. Only on our 
vacations do we reveal our true buoyancy in dress of bright and light 
radiating colors. In the cities very often we are oversubdued. This, of 
course, has its compensations, as restraint, even when exaggerated, is in 
much better taste than crude and tawdry self-advertising. 

In ages past, when life was more ascetic and gloomy, artists painted 
pictures in severe blacks and whites. To-day, with the radical changes 
in our viewpoint and in our social conditions, the painter strives to 
bathe his drawings in vivid color, veritable symphonies of light, from 
the school of the Impressionists to the extreme color schemes of a Boris 
Anisfeld. This passion for color has influenced French dress more than 
American dress, yet we, too, cannot escape the stimulus of healthy colors. 

Is there any guide to the color scheme of your costume? I could 
answer with high-sounding generalities, as so many dress consultants do. 
I prefer to adhere to a few simple principles of good taste, applicable to 
color in dress as well as to the design. There are no secrets in dress; 
there is either knowledge or lack of knowledge. 
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ions which dictate discordant com- 
binations should not be followed. 

The Frenchwomen often dress 
with reference to the eyes to bring 
out the beauty of their color. But 
every individual has her own most 
becoming color and should study 
her own requirements and make 
her color predominate in her ward- 
robe. Asa rule the human figure is 
too small—especially outdoors—to 
permit of many colors, and for this 
reason costumes of one color, or 
two or three shades of one color, 
are most effective for street dress. 
Good color can be had in inexpen- 
sive materials as well as in the most costly textiles, so that the choice 
resolves itself into a question of taste rather than of money. 


Dress Versus Clothing 


AN interesting play of last season a girl of an impressionable nature 
fell in love with the uniform of Uncle Sam as worn bya captain. Now 
it is well known that the Army bestows painstaking attention on the 
attire of its officers, and our young lady, captivated by the sheer bril- 
liancy of his uniform, married him. He went into service and she re- 
turned home to await his return. But alas and alack for that return; 
when she saw him in civilian clothes she was sadly disappointed! And 
he dressed in such atrocious taste! Red ties and screaming yellow 
shoes and ill-fitting, drab suits! Her dream was shattered, and from 
this a the playwright has great difficulty in preventing a domestic 
tragedy. 

“*My dear,” she says to her husband at one place, “ you are clothed, 
not dressed.” 

This epigram, pungent and true, is applicable to many of our present- 
day overclothed women. 

Let us begin with the corset, for few women realize what an impor- 
tant factor the corset is in correct dress. Many a smart gown is ruined 
irreparably by incorrect corseting. In purchasing a corset the following 
points are essential: Straight lines, first and foremost, no matter what 
the style of the gown, for either a one-piece dress or a fitted waistline 
can more readily be made over a straight-line corset. The length of the 
corset must be determined by the requirements of the individual figure. 
Vitally important is it for every woman to realize that, whether large 
or small in bust, the corset should be low, not over two inches above 
the waistline, especially in front. The back may be an inch or two higher. 
This is eminently desirable as an offset to corpulence below the shoulder 
blades. For slim figures corsets or girdles of soft material, boned front 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 
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ou mustard wool with ruffies of white organdie. 
to this costume. 


Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 
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n dotted batiste and green linen combination, 
of June thoughts. The belt is of kid. 
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Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 35 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 35 cents ; Waists, 30 cents. 






































“Tie American Woman is delighted rather than 
surprised with the beautiful way her table linens 
and other precious fabrics come through a 
Crystal washing. 














The experience of thousands of her sisters with 
the Crystal One-Way Cylinder has led her to 


expect just this result and she is not disappointed. 








That it should bear the seal of a great organ- 
ization dedicated to the saving of labor in the 
American Home, serves only to ivzensify the un- 
mistakable preference of the housewife for the 
established superiority of the Crystal machine. 








CRYSTAL DIVISION MALLORY INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit 
Factories: DETROIT, MICH., PORT CHESTER, N. Y., BALTIMORE, MD. 





Electric Washer & Wringer 
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Aunt Belle, who 
by the way is a 
real person, will 
be delighted to 
answer letters «| 
from Mothers 
and future 
Mothers. 
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little pillows. 


is used. 


proved formula. 


THE 





Downy Pillows 


- Dear SistER: — 
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Of course you love those exquisite, downy 


Baby’s sleepy little head looks 


so darling, nestling in their soft depths. 


But they are very bad for Baby just the same—keep 
the little head and neck far too hot—the direct cause 
of prickly heat and sometimes real headaches, 

Mennen Talcum is good for prickly heat; but I would 
rather have Baby comfortable even though less talcum 


Put the pillows on Baby’s feet instead. Warm feet 
mean a warm body with the blood away from the head. 

Slumber, the right food and no skin irritation—that 
is about all there is to baby culture. 

The easiest of these is skin comfort. It is all a matter 
of keeping the skin clean, dry and well powdered— 
with the right powder, made according to a balanced 


Now of course there are several 
good talcums, but there are many 
which are inferior; some contain too 
much boric acid. 

Every doctor or nurse I ever asked 
told me to use on my babies, Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum— in the familiar blue 
can. 

That is because it is safe. It cannot 
harm and always helps. 

I believe so firmly in Mennen’s 
that it is the only powder I use for 
myself, for after all, adult skin is about 
as delicate as that of a baby’s. What 
a comfort it is on hot days! 

Lovingly, 


BELLE. 


MeEnnen Company 
Newark. fV.J. U.S.4. 


. ’ Laboratories: Sales Agent in Canada; 
Newark, New Jersey ©) Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Quebec “ Toronto, Ont. 











BABY’S FIRST OUTFIT IS 
SIMPLE AND. DAINTY 


Fairy Textures Substantially Made 


ABY’S morning dress, cut in one piece, a petticoat 
buttoning on the shoulders and a cozy sacque all sy 
come in one pattern (No. 2563). When he takes his 
daily outing he wears a warmly interlined coat (No. 
2311) of wool cashmere, with a deepcape, silk embroidered 
(No. 14119). His first caps (No. 2381) 
are of fine batiste and linen. 





ANY mothers prefer a barrow for the first few 

weeks, and this one (No. 2453) requires only 
a yard of flannel. Round-yoked nainsook dresses 
(No. 2438) with delicate hand embroidery and 
square yokes (No. 2440), alternating rows of fine 
tucks and lace insertions, are for the dress-up hours 
of afternoon. Nainsook slips (No. 2451), buttoning 
in front, make comfortable night dresses. Then 
mother should have close by a French flannel 
wrapper (No. 
1952), ribbon- 
bound, to slip on 
when he leaves his 
warm bed in the 
morning. 

















OR that momentous event in baby’s life, 

his christening, such a dress as the one 
above (No. 2443) would be adorable. It is 
of the finest nainsook, with delicate em- 
broidery (No. 12822) trailing from the round 
yoke down the front to the Irish lace frill 
which completes the lower edge. 











2451 | 


“TQ ASHION SELECTIONS FOR JUNE.” Cool, dainty dresses for summer dance 

frocks and sport attire in the newest styles for women and girls and also chil- 
dren’s clothes wiil be found in this attractive book. Price, 10 cents. Address the 
Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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UMMER is bringing us 
the eternal question of 
pretty things to wear! 


| One’s wardrobe is such a vital 
i question these days, so let’s begin 
: with the very foundation of undies 
and settle that with a sigh of 
happiness in charmingly dainty 
POLLY--ANNA Underwear. 


POLLY--ANNA clad! If 
you’ve never worn this delightfully 
smart undergarment you've a real 
treat in store for you. 


The carefully tailored vest and 
drawers gives one that much-to-be- 
desired slim effect —and to insure 
absolute comfiness there’s the ex- 
clusive POLLY--ANNA feature 
of skirt back that allows for equal 
freedom in slim and stout figures. 


You'll just love its daintily hem- 
stitched edges, real pearl buttons 
and shoulder straps of self-silk or 
ribbon that is so charming under 
the thin blouse or frock. 





For every-day wear there’s such 


an attractive variety of cottons to It’s the exclusive POLLY- Smart and dainty is this care- 
ANNA feature of skirt back fully tailored combination of vest 

. ce 7 
choose from —and for ‘dressed that allows absolute comfiness in and drawers, with its hemstitched 
up” occasions you ll want the silk slim and stout figures alike—wtth- edges and narrow shoulder straps. 
. . j ji Make PO : " 
or True Irish Linen. out the slightest suggestion of ake LLY--ANNA the foun 
fullness. dation of your summer wardrobe. 


Most good shops carry 
POLLY-ANNA Under- 
wear in the Knit Under- 
wear Department. 


Write us for illustrated booklet 


Chas. E. Shedaker & Sons 
Philadelphia 








Pat.in U.S. Foreign Patent Pending, 
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Suppleness and Poise — 
First Essentials to “Beauty 


Womanly attractiveness, or beauty, 
depends largely upon clean cut, up- 
standing, youthful appearance. 


This is obtained by skillful corsetry 
backed up by well made corsets, 
properly and anatomically designed. 





Bends edgewise as 
freely as flatwise. 


Mi Lone Co0wet) 


Made to Your Measure 
Very Flexible Full Support 
Not Sold in Stores 


NuBone Corsets are truly first aid to beauty and comfort because the 
experienced NuBone corsetiére comes to you, studies your require- 
ments and has a corset made to fit you. She does not fit you to a 
corset. Beyond this, the NuBone designer has had long practice in 
making individual corsets for all types of figures — has been 
distinctly successful in giving beauty with comfort to hard- 
to-fit ones — the overly stout, the thin angular — those un- 
favored by nature. There are none too difficult for the 
NuBone designer. 


The “Most Important and Exclusive Feature 


is the NuBone Woven Wire Stay (the only woven wire stay 
in existence), patented, and used in NuBone corsets only. 
There is no stay “just as good.’”’ The NuBone stay has the 
utmost flexibility. It bends edgewise as freely as flatwise and 
will not take a permanent bend. Is guaranteed for strength 
to give full support to any figure. Is also guaranteed not 
to rust or break—or a new corset free. _ 


The NuBone Stay affords freedom of action that pictures 
suppleness; support that creates poise — together these give 
beauty. You cannot imagine the value of NuBone corsets. You 
must see and examine them to understand their superiority. 

NuBone corsets and the personal service of a skilled 


NuBone Corsetiére, in your home, are yours at a really mod- 
erate price. NuBone corsets are not sold in stores. Look in 


Fi «rT "s ” . 
strands of | your telephone book for ““NuBone Corsetiére”, a call will 
woven to bring her to show you the NuBone stay and sample corset. If 


jet teed = prefer, we will, on request, select a corseti¢re and send 
er to you. No obligation incurred in either case. 


We will gladly send you, free, an interesting little book on corsetry and 
styles. It contains many valuable suggestions on the development and 
improvement of the figure, besides explaining and illustrating the su- 
perior qualities of NuBone corsets and NuBone stay. Address Dept. B. 


Main Office and Factory—Corry, Penna. 
Branch Office and Factory, Los Angeles, Cal. Branch Factory, Erie, Pa. 
AUSTRALIA, L. L. Lucas & Co., Melbourne 
ENGLAND SOUTH AFRICA 
Madame Le Dell NY ¢ &.S. Howard & Co. 
N. W. London DAG 


Johannesburg 
ry) 
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The NuBone Corset Company p 





FABRICS GIVE A NEW NOTE 
TO SUMMER HATS 


N THE beginning it was a 

leghorn hat, then someone 
ruthlessly cut out the crown 
and put in its place a soft 
transparent dome of white net, 
Over this they trailed with 
magic fingers bits of fuzzy 
braid in mauve, blue, maize 
and rose. Taffeta, mauve and 
rose tints stretch over and 
beyond the brim edge. 
























































AN it be? Yes, it is slip. 

pery haircloth in radio 
blue, transparently woven 
like a brocaded fabric in an 
all-over design. Lightly, 
though promising endurance, 
it covers the brim, and in 
folds droops the adjustable 
crown, banded with soft satin 
ribbon with fringed ends over- 
hanging the sides. 


QUAMARINE linen is at the 
bottom of this conception. 
Then bit by bit white hemp braid 
and curious flowers and foliage of 
black glazed cambric, and presto! 
it became a hat and bag such as 
any girl would desire for country or 
seashore. The hat of last summer 
winds its faded brim with coral 
pink grosgrain ribbon (below), and 
takes a new crown to match drip- 
ping silken fringes at the side. 


VEN a rim of leghorn 
may become a hat, for 
so the one above began 
| and filled in the space be- 
\\ tween and the crown with 

silver lace and turquoise 
net, trailed fragile flowers 
around its brim and hung 
slender metallic ribbons 
from it. Such curious 
flowers as trim this sport 
hat (below) cannot be 
bought in any shop. They 
grew with a dexterous 
manipulation out of slim 
crescents of gay-colored 
linen, petal curved and 
bound with woolen yarn. 


ICOT-EDGED rib- 
bon in Bermuda pink 
affiliated with shiny satin 
straw lightly threaded 
with yarn and this hat 
and bag resulted. 
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Partner — or Housekeeper ? 
On the threshold of the new home the wise bride resolves never to let her 


housewifely duties rob 





aITEN the honeymoon is over and the 
| confetti has given way to dish towels, 
the notes of thanks to grocers’ bills, 
and the eleven clocks bestowed by 
kind friends are getting quite accus- 
to ticking merrily away in eleven corners 
new apartment—the bride must start to 





tomed 
of th 


make some important decisions. 


Is she going to remain her husband’s partner, 
his comrade as she is today? Or will she gradually 
settle down into a monotonous round of prosaic 
household duties, so that as the years go by they 
will have less and less in common, rather than 
more and more? 


It was simpler in some ways for one’s great- 
granimother. No such problem was thrust upon 
her for decision, because Aer life was practically laid 
out for her. When she married she stepped auto- 
matically into a ready-made round of activities— 
spinning, weaving, soapmaking, as well as cooking, 





Fot summer appetites—creamed beef 
and young onions 
Boil young green onions in salted water until tender. 
Arrange on platter with creamed dried beef and 
border with toast points and parsley 


dusting, sewing and sweeping. “Hers not to reason 
why, hers but todo and die” —and she did, valiantly! 


But nowadays a bride can choose for herself 
what her life will be. No longer is she compelled 
to give all her time to the mere business of run- 
ning the house—unless she wants to. If she lets 











Hits the spot! Corned Beef with hot 
chili sauce 


Libby’s Corned Beef has been a favorite for fifty 
years. Of all the appetizing ways of serving it, 
few are more delicious than serving it sliced and 
heated, with hot chili sauce 


herself get into a rut—if she risks becoming just 
a housekeeper instead of a homemaker—it is her 
own fault. 





Veal Loaf Piquante—the best tasting dish 
Chill Libby’s Veal Loaf, and dice it with celery. 
Moisten with salad dressing dnd garnish with 
hard boiled eggs and parsley 


For today the whole world seems 
to be working to make the job of 
home-making easier! 


Just think of the labor- 
saving devices that are 


her of her husband 5 companionship 


constantly being invented for her—the conven- 
iences and little appliances that make life easier 
and more worth living! Every household task is 
simplified to a degree that would make our great- 
grandmothers green with envy! 


Take the preparation of the evening meal, for 
instance. How easily, how quickly, it can be done 
now, compared with the old days! 


Even the meat dish—as witnessed by those 
shown on this page—no longer presents any diffi- 
culties! It is now possible to prepare the most 
delectable dishes in practically no time at all. 
Because with Libby’s Packaged Meats you are 
not “starting from scratch.” They come to you 
with all the tiresome work of cooking done. 


ss 





Vienna Sausage with baked beans— 
a hearty meal 


Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausage and serve with hot 
baked beans and tomato sauce. Here’s a combina- 
tion you will want often when you have tried it once! 


The mostsalert housewives in America are now 
depending on these almost-ready-to-serve meats. 
They have learned that there are no finer meats 
obtainable than Libby’s Packaged Meats—Corned 
Beef, Dried Beef, Vienna Sausage, Veal Loaf and 


a long list of other delicacies. 


They are packaged in Chicago—meat center of 
the world—where the choicest meats are available 
to the Libby kitchens. Only cuts from fresh, Gov- 
ernment inspected meats are used. 


They come to you in air-tight containers, which, 
when opened, reveal the meats as fresh as on the 
day they were packed. You will find that Libby’s 
meats have a flavor and tenderness that home 
cooking of ordinary meats cannot approach. 
Shown on this page are a few suggestions for new 
and delightful ways of serving these meats. 


Begin tomorrow to let Libby’s meats save time 
for you. 


**Book of Five Minute Meats’’—Free 


WRITE for the Libby “Book of Five Minute Meats,” a book of simple 
recipes devised by Libby’s expert chefs to lighten the burden of cooking and 
save time for the homemaker. Every dish is attractively illustrated in full 
colors and is accompanied by complete cooking instructions. Write for your 
copy today. It is Free. 


Your grocer has Libby’s Packaged Meats or will gladly get them for you. 


[=e Mustarp—Try Libby’s Mustard with Libby’s meats. An unusually 
good mustard—not too “‘ tangy,” not too mild, delightful in flavor, it adds 
a touch of savoriness that puts an edge on the dullest appetite. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
106 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. & 
45 E. Front St., Chatham, Ont., Can. 
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ADAME has given instructions 
M to pack only the finest, the 
filmiest. The silk and valen- 
ciennes underthings and the sheerest 
of the stockings. The georgette frocks 
with their extravagantly simple air. Two 


favorite negligées and the loveliest of 
the blouses. 


Always Madame refuses to be both- 
ered with the great number of her pos- 
sessions—only the most adored. For 
with Lux these few can be kept so 
fresh, so exquisite. 

At the first speck of dinginess in filet 
collar or cuff, Marie tosses the beloved 
one into a big bowlful of Lux suds. 


‘ The foamy bubbles cover it. The rich 


How to launder silks 


Whisk a Lux into a thick lather 

i @ An grr noe water. “all old cae 
lukewarm. S0e dk atenees wb-ond down io she 
lather. Squeeze the suds through it—do not rub. 


i in three lukewarm waters. Roll in a towel. 


nearly dry with a warm iron. Jersey silk 
rorget s ohaiid be «horn ago 
si 


as you iron. 


SILKS. SATINS, LACE—Kept dainty and 


new through the longest vacationing 


me a = —— 
lather presses through and through it. 
Every tiny thread is searched out and 
cleansed snowy white. 


In half an hour the pretty thing will 
be bright and sweet and summery agai 


agam, © 
looking as calmly new as if it had just 





















come out of the specialty shop’s tissue 
wrappings! 

The old way of washing was so 
heartless. Many a fragile blouse has 
Madame wept over in the old days — 
actually scrubbed to death! But the 


Lux way is so different. It is so gentle 
and so careful with her fine things. 


There’s never a bit of pasty cake soap 
to stick to the silk thread and be ironed 
into it! Never a thought of a cruel 
rub! The pure suds just whisk the 
dirt away and leave the fabric whole 
and new, the color clear. The grocer, 
druggist or department store has Lux 
always ready for Madame. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


If you are not es a color is fast 


If possible, i —_ . py od it. iow an 
color runs 
black and pi pepe 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros.,Co. 
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LONG BLOUSES FOR 
EVERY HOUR OF SUMMER 


HEN the garden 

calls she slips on 
a long-sleeved khaki 
blouse with glowing yel- 
low posies and a patch 
pocket big enough to 
hold light tools. For 
the social life of a sum- 
mer afternoon, pale 
pink Jersey silk em- 
broidered in navy blue, 
short-sleeved, low- 
necked and with fluted 
tunic (below), ex- 
presses the new mode. 





ITH artful simplicity, 

red-dotted white Swiss 
tucked itself in between 
bands of white linen sepa- 
rated only by rows of hem- 
stitching, in such a pretty 
blouse (No. 2014) as you see 
above. Sizes, 36 to 44 
inches. 


O SIMPLE and easy to 
make is this blouse (No. 
2450) of figured indestruct- 
ible voile, with inverted 
scallops made of rows of 
heavy silk floss with tasseled 
ends, that every young girl 
will want one like it. Sizes, 
36 to 44 inches. 





HAT excellent wear- 

ing material, white 
Japanese crépe, made 
the pretty blouse above, 
with three-cornered 
pockets and trimmings 
of Copenhagen - blue 
linen, embroidered with 
fine white wool. A last 
season’s party frock 
would make a founda- 
tion over which to wear 
this pretty net tunic, 
with ribbon quilling. 














FTER its evenly 
plaited skirt (No. 
1931), this dress ob- 
serves every rule for 
smart simplicity with its 
long blouse (No. 2467), 
laid in soft plaits over 
the shoulder, its ‘short 
kimono sleeves, round 
neck and effective bit of 
embroidery. Itisa 
charming style for sheer 
cotton fabrics, or for soft 
silken textures. 
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“TQASHION SELECTIONS FOR JUNE.” In this book, published every month, you 
+ will find a wide choice of the newest designs. This issue contains many charm- 
ing styles for sheer summer fabrics, as well as more practical dresses for women 
and children. Price, 10 cents. Address the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Do you know how good they tasteP 

When you sniff the steam that rises from the 
dish, the rich aroma, your appetite wakes to 
a premonition of something good to come. 
And something extraordinarily good Aas come! 
Try Heinz Oven Baked Beans and find out 
for yourself. | 

You know they must be good for you—for 
beans are nutritious, and Heinz dry-heat daking 
makes them thoroughly digestible. You know 
they are remarkably simple to prepare—just 
place the can in boiling water for 15 minutes. 

The House of Heinz stands behind the flavor 
and quality of Oven Baked Beans, as behind 
every one of the 57. 





Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Savice) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Jersey Cloth stands 
aloof from woven cloths by 
virtue of a sportsmanlike 
smartness, which ts,at the 
same time, unassuming and 
unmistakable. Standware 
Jersey Cloth is not a mere 
product of commerce, buta 
production of art. 


When you stipulate Sandware 
you discriminate between the 
best-Pure Worsted and the 
rest-poor wool. She Standard 








JERSEY CLOTH 


“Write to us for the 
name of a Department Store 
or Apparel Shop near you 
which offers garments made 
of Standware” Jersey Cloth. 

The Genuine is labeled 

Standware” because it 

Stands Wear. 





S. Scunseen 
—Srasnics 


(LJERSEY | T 


MAUVE 1% UY S.4- 











|} RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 


1140 Broadwar 
New » York 
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HIGH POINTS OF ECONOMY 
IN SUMMER CLOTHES 









LONG tunic blouse, 
made like No. 2604, 

of jade checked jersey 
silk would smarten many 
a plain summer gown. 













HIS taffeta gown, 

bordered with 
voile, promises to be 
the most useful gown 
in a matron’s ward- 
robe. Tucked voile in- 
serted at the waist 
prettily lengthens this 
girl’s last summer’s 
dress—No. 2425. 



























UCH a well-cut 
sleeveless coat as 
No. 2595, of orchid 
kumsi kumsa, with hat 
to match No. 2486, 
makes a lovely acces- 
sory to a summer girl’s 
outfit for days when a 
wool sweater would be 
uncomfortably hot. 


IGHT and 

fragile as 
asummer 
breeze is this 
fluffy frock 
(above) of silk 
dotted net 
which has for 
its foundation 
an old-rose silk 
evening dress. 


ELIGHTFUL for the in- 

formal parties young girls 
attend are these dresses (left). 
Rose-patterned indestructible 
voile makes No. 2479, with 
plaited flounces, while naiad- 
green taffeta with a white or- 
gandie tunic blouse, Irish lace 
trimmed, makes No. 2101. 





“TASHION SELECTIONS FOR JUNE.” Are you undecided about your vacation 

outfit? Why not send for this book, which contains the newest designs in the 
kind of clothes a woman of discriminating taste requires. Price, 10 cents. Address 
the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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|p erire the Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea to Fifth Avenue—to 
Michigan Boulevard — to every place where well-dressed women 
congregate—have you ever wondered how that gap is spanned between 
the fur seal in the rookery and the lustrous wrap you wear? 


Have you ever thought of the scientific knowledge, the skill, the 
care, the infinite pains that make possible the transformation of the raw 
skin into the soft, supple seal of today that drapes so beautifully in the 
designer’s -hands—that wonderful fur that almost never wears out? 


It represents a triumph of American industrial genius. No longer 
does the Old World levy its tribute upon the American wearers of seal; 
today every step from the taking of the skin to the finished garment is 
better handled in America. The seals themselves are fostered and pro- 
tected by the United States Government, the skins scientifically taken 
under Government direétion and marketed exclusively through 
Funsten Bros. & Co., International Fur Exchange, St. Louis. When 
dressed and dyed by the improved Funsten-St. Louis process, the skins 
now offered you are as supple as a fine kid glove. They lend them- 
selves perfectly to the designer’s art, and American designers have 
responded by fashioning them into garments of wondrous beauty. 


You may know this finest of furs—the genuine U.S. Government 
Alaska Seal — by the Funsten arrowhead trade-mark stamped on the 
pelt side of the skin. Fur shops and stores throughout America will 
now show you this “real seal’’, in the pelt or made up in the smartest, 
most distinguished of styles —at prices that give the utmost in value 
in all the world of furs. 


This advertisement is published in the interests of 
the wearer of furs and of the entire fur industry by 


FUNSTEN BROS. & COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


which serves every factor in the industry 
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kere, dad cook eg eg 
here for the kiddies. “Little ’ 
Little Sister Sealpax Unde 


freedom active. bodies revel i in. 


What is j just as important, “Little Brot 
and Little Sister. Sealpax Under 


make them almost ‘wear-proof. The elastic 
seat, the reinforced stitching, the durable 
fabric, the taped buttons “on to Stay” — all 
combine to resist the hardest wear of the 
hardiest children. 


Get yourkiddies ‘Little Brotherand Little 
Sister Sealpax,’’ to give them. supreme 
underwear comfort, to save yourself 
and trouble. oe aes th ‘sani- 

Sealpax ci eerie: us for “The 





 Sealpax 


EG. u-S.PAT, 1tp 





A better athletic under- 
wear for men sold in a 
cleaner way. 








A dainty athletic under- 
wear for women ‘Just as 
Comfortable as Brother’s.”’ 














THE HARMONY OF THE COSTUME | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


and back and sides, are ideal. The elastic 
girdle without boning is better adapted for 
sport wear, but for constant use is most im- 
practical as it lets the figure expand and 
gives a tendency to roundness. 

The first fundamental of smart appearance, 
then, is correct corseting, which in turn rests 
on the knowledge that the front and back 
must present a flat appearance if the body 
is to have correct carriage. Moreover, such 
a flatness is of the very essence for correct 
lines of the dress itself. 

Equally important and often ignored is the 
need of correctly fitted undergarments. The 
avoidance of fullness is here the clew to the 
story. Undergarments should possess requi- 
site softness, fit snugly and should be worn 
under the corset so as not to leave “ Bertillon 
marks” on the outer garments. It is also a 
matter of moment that the shoulder pieces 
be made of narrow ribbon, or the same ma- 
terial hemstitched in a narrow band, for to- 
day most of our gowns have tight-fitting 
shoulders and the bulginess often created by 
the top of the undergarment becomes un- 
sightly and is really unnecessary. 


Accessories in Dress 


OMEN as well as men admire the well- 
shod foot; therefore attention to stock- 
ings will give a feeling of security that comes 
with the knowledge that there is harmony in 
every detail of the costume. Except for for- 
mal evening wear, fancy stockings are not 
in good taste. A plain stocking serves an 
interesting and useful purpose in preventing 
any spotlight from being thrown on any par- 
ticular part of the costume. My preference 
is for black hose for the street, because it 
always harmonizes with navy or dark colors. 
Let us now summarize the costume. By 
judicious choosing and attention to good 
taste rather than to fashions, one may readily 
replenish the wardrobe by four garments a 
year. Were I to do the choosing for a lady of 
limited means, I would select one cloth dress, 
one tailored suit, one silk dress and one dance 
frock. 

The silk dress could be beautifully simple, 
its plainness relieved by a net yoke that could 
be changed as often as desired, for it never 
fails to add that touch of smartness which 
bespeaks the lady’s costume. 

For the suit I would avoid excessively light 
colors, for, unless one has quite a variety, one 
easily tires of a marked suit. Therefore a 
dark color is preferable, of tricotine material 
or soft serge; both retain their good looks. A 
waist of batiste or crépe de Chine, which 
improves with laundering, completes this 
most useful member of the dress family. 


The tailored street dress could be made of 
the same material as the suit, so that in case 
you would like to add something for warmth 
the coat of the suit could fulfill this object. 
The dance frock, to be truly serviceable, 
should be either of heavy chiffon or a satin 
or taffeta fabric. Dance frocks of net or lace 
insure pleasant memories, but not much in 
the way of utility, while satin or taffeta lasts 
longer, especially in plain and light colors 


The Harmony of the Hat 


NCE we understand that the hat com- 

pletes the costume, we will be careful to 
choose millinery that is severely plain and 
preferably dark in color. The size is not cru- 
cial. While autumn colors are most becoming, 
a black hat is always correct style and har- 
monizes with almost any type of costume. 

We can learn a lesson from the Continental 
woman, who takes time and thought and 
much looking in many mirrors at different 
angles to be able to tilt the hat at the right 
angle and to get just that poise so that when 
you address her you see only the most flatter- 
ing part of her face. Short women might 
select hats that incline becomingly upward; 
if the face is round one may choose a brim 
that is turned up at the sides. It is a fact 
that the right hat is potent magic in express- 
ing personality, and it is a frame for the face 
that should be chosen with as much care as a 
frame for a master art work. 

The veil creates illusion, and that is im- 
portant in the ensemble of the costume. I 
am extremely fond of the finish that a veil 
gives to the hat and to the face; it keeps the 
hair in place and helps to maintain the hat 
at the right angle, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for. On the point of the angle 
of the hat a useful article could be written. 
In my years of close observation and study 
of the difference, the primary difference, 
between the chic Parisienne and the smart 
American woman, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it rests in the way the foreign 
lady wears her hat. 

Cobwebby veils either in brown or black, 
with minute designs, form the exquisite com- 
plexion and give it the right color. May I 
add that veils should always be worn on the 
hat and not used as a hair net. To pin and 
fasten the veil properly to the hat is an art 
in itself, and in many cases gives a chic and 
smartness that could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

With correct foundation to the costume, 
the dress falls into a natural harmony built 
of correct lines, decorated in good taste and 
charming color, and crowned by a hat that is 
a fitting peroration. 





EVERYMAN’S CHILD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


his recent statement to the Boards of Child 
Welfare in conference: 

The death rate among children has a direct 
relation tothe income. Where the death rate 
is 170 per thousand or 165 per thousand, it is 
among families where the income is less than 
$450. In other words, in families with that 
small income the death rate’is as 1 to6. You 
find the death rate drops to 60 per thousand 
(or 1 to 16) where the income is $1250 or over. 
In other words, the income of the family has a 
direct bearing upon the death rate among 
children, 

Who can doubt the absolute necessity of 
piecing out the income of those families in order 
that the child life may be preserved? It is 
not a question alone of the health of these 
youngsters, of their nourishment and their 
suffering for want of food, but it is a question 
of their very lives, and I would like to have 
a part in a physical contest with a man who 
is so dulled to the importance of preserving the 
lives of little children that he is willing to 
thwart legislation of this sort. 

The thing that appeals to me about this 
official organization of the child-welfare work 
is the fact that there may be codperation be- 
tween the Board of Child Welfare and the 
other city or public bodies organized for the 
health of the city. 

Of necessity when this board goes into any 
household to furnish relief, there will be a study 
not alone of the physical surroundings of the 
family, but also of the health of the members 
of the household, and there it is that the Health 
Department may come in to do its bit. 

Through the work of the Board of Child Wel- 
fare the Health Department will be given am- 
munition in order to force, if force is needed, 
upon the community attention to the necessity 
for correcting conditions which make for poor 
health. 

Now, we have in a great city like New York 
many important problems relating to child life, 


and in the solution of these problems we have 
to go out into consideration of economic prob- 
lems, such as milk. People of the country or 
from small communities where the cows are 
near the homes do not have to worry about 
milk; but do you realize that we get milk every 
day in this city from eight states of the Union 
and from the Dominion of Canada, and during 
the milk strike we had milk from thirteen 
states, as far west as Wisconsin, and also some 
of the Southern States? 

It is vitally important to the city of New 
York to have some control or such control over 
the milk business that there may be an abu n- 
dance of pure milk in this city at a price that 
people can afford to pay. We bring here every 
day two million quarts of milk, and that is not 
enough. But of necessity the Mo pea sage of 
milk depends upon the price, and sixteen cents 
a quart is too much to pay for milk. 


This opinion is but one of thousands. 

Is the five-cent ride more important then 
the bottle of milk? There are few laws in tlie 
states that so regulate the milk industry as 
to insure an abundant supply of fluid milk i in 
the average family at the lowest cost possi- 
ble, although the Supreme Court has h d 
that every state has the right to make la\ 
that will safeguard the necessities of life. 

There are hundreds of cases bearing on 
the subject, The maximum price of bread 
has been set, and even meat. Public 
authorities have gone so far as to fix the 
price of grain elevators—all on the assump- 
tion that a common necessity must be sale- 
guarded as to price in order that it may be 
obtainable without hardship to the people. 
The day is not far distant when just what 
constitutes a “public” and a “private” in- 
dustry concerning a common commodity 
will be definitely determined. 
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“He can’t have any of my strawberry shortcake 
when his strawberry shortcake is gone!” 


Who wouldn't ant to eat his cake and have it, too, when it is this delicious, 
feather light, oldfashioned strawberry shortcake made with 


cag 


. BAKING POWDER 


~— Absolutely Pure 


Crowded with. berries aint covered with cream, it’s the most delightful treat 
anyone could ‘have. Just try this Royal shortcake recipe and see! 
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New Royal Cook Book Free 


Contains nearly 400 recipes just as fine as this one— 
some of them the most famous recipes in use today. 
Even if you have the old Royal Cook Book send for 
this new one today. It’s free. Address 
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ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER CO. 


106 Fulton Street 
~ New York City 








Old-Fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 


2 cups flour 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Y2 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons butter, lard or other 
2 tablespoons sugar shortening 
% cup milk 


1 quart berries 

Sift dry ingredients. Cut in shortening; add milk slowly to 
dry ingredients to make soft dough. Smooth out lightly and 
bake in greased deep layer tin itrhot oven 20 to 25 minutes. Split 
and spread between layers with cru: and sweetened 
Cover top with slightly sweetened whi cream and whole 
berries. Dust with powdered sugar and serve. 

Peaches, raspberries or loganberries may be used in place-of___ 
strawberries. 
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_ the Columbia Non-Set Au 

oe Which operates on any record, long 
Nothing to move or set or measur 


v Clear of tone, ligh Compa . 
and and _ easily catried, this wonderful little 
egg is a never-failing entertainer for 
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SUMMERING IN A NATIONAL PARK 


By Maude Eustace Pearson 


My life is speeding downward. It speeds 
swifter to the day 

When it shoots the last dark cafion to the 
Plains of Far Away; 

But while its stream is running through the 
years that are to be 

The mighty voice of Canada shall ever call 
to me. 

| shall hear the roar of rivers where the 
rapids foam and tear, 


in her system of national parks, 

which are dedicated to the people 
as a playground, a place for rest and re- 
pose as well as a conservation place for 
birds and animals. The pity of it all is 
that the people for whom these great parks 
are intended, which cost a fortune to ad- 
minister, do not seem to benefit at all by 
them. They seem to leave the enjoyment 
of national parks to those who carry their 
summer life into the crowded and fashion- 
able life, which costs accordingly, and the 
fact that thousands of families could be 
camping each summer in their own tents, 
using their own cots and equipment, does 
not seem to be generally known. 

So, in the hope of weaning people who 
love the open, away from the cities and 
into the forest primeval, it is worth telling 
them how during the summer they can 
“rough it on their own” in one of the 
national parks of Canada or the United 
States, whichever is nearest to them or 
whichever appeals to their fancy. I have 
been in nearly all the national parks, but 
mychief delight and rest have been obtained 
in the country of which Sir Conan Doyle 
sings, and the experience there may be ap- 
plied to almost any park. 


Ain her at largé has a great heritage 


Tent Site Costs $1 a Month 


— is no better way of bringing 
down the high cost of living than 
claiming your site in a national park for 
a sleeping tent. It will cost you about a 
dollar a month, and you will have all the 
joy of a great estate holder—lakes, rivers, 
mountains, glaciers, everywhere something 
beautiful upon which to feast the soul. In 
the lakes and rivers splash fish, and outside 
the park conserves there is abundant game. 
If you go into the park early enough you 
may have a small kitchen garden started 
and, if you wish, your camp may be graced 
by an open fireplace, a very open one out- 
of-doors. Could anyone ask more? Espe- 
cially when the amount spent during a whole 
summer would, if spent in the usual hotel 
life, limit the holiday to about twenty days? 
We were all very tired after a winter of 
war work. My brother, home from over- 
‘as, was in need of something fresh and 
restorative. The birds were beginning to 
sing, the trees were decking themselves in 
green and the outland call fell on receptive 
ears. So, making up our small group, we 
elected to go into virgin Jasper Park in the 
northwest corner of the province of Alberta, 
about eight hours’ 
ride from the capi- 





PHOTO. BY MC nana 
Valley of the Fraser, in the Land of the 
Athabasca Trail of Western Canada 


the North. No great time was needed for 
placing our sleeping tents—with platforms 
and comfortable cots and a couple of large 
canopies for dining purposes, one under four 
great trees, facing an open fireplace which 
we built, and another by the lake’s edge. 


The Beauty of Mount Cavell 


N THE distance,hidden by the clouds most 

of the day, but at evening raising her veil of 
mist, appeared Mount Edith Cavell, stand- 
ing in serene beauty, shimmering in snow of 
purest white, and back of her the crimson 
sky, all symbolic to us of the sacrifice of the 
gallant nurse for whom the peak was named. 
At twilight, when the shades began to fall 
over the hills of Jasper, we beheld the 
queenly peak wrapped in robes of royal 
purple and gold, of gray and blue and then— 
the night. 


I shall smell the virgin upland with the 
balsam-laden air, 
And shall dream that I am riding down the 
winding, woody vale, 
With the packer and the pack horse, on the 
Athabasca Trail. 
Str ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


Jasper Park, Alberta, June 18, 1914. 


There was never an evening when we 
were not ready to sit in adoration at the 
feet of the night, plucking at the blazing 
paintbrush and fire flower and the pale 
white flowerets. Years before a fine old 
Indian of the North had told me that 
many moons ago great pitched battles were 
fought between the paleface trader and the 
Indian brave over the conquest of the fur 
country, and the brilliant red flowers had 
sprung from the spilling of heroic blood of 
the Indian braves and the flowers of white 
were the teardrops of their women and 
children. 


Beans, Beans, Beans at Table 


RIPS on the trails are numerous, and 

each has a separate charm all its own. 
We rarely started on any day trip without 
the usual preparation, before leaving, of 
beans, beans, beans, for like the old women 
in Chu Chin Chow, they were our chief 
diet, really through choice. Always the 
night before leaving, the beans were put to 
soak; then while we breakfasted sumptu- 
ously on Alberta bacon and eggs, hot cakes 
and coffee, served us piping hot from fire- 
place to table, the beans were simmering. 
After the fire burned low a great hole was 
dug and the stone jar buried in the hot 
ashes and well covered. At evening time, 
when we came in all weary and tired off 
the trail, sometimes wet, we had almost in- 
variably pork and beans, coffee and ban- 
nock. Nothing ever tasted better. 

Our sleeping tents were twelve by four- 
teen feet—good board platforms, canvas 
cots, which are warmer than the wire- 

springed cot; an upturned packing box with 
chintz cover for table and shelves beneath 
for use; a “comfy” chair, candlestick and 
washstand. We journeyed to the edge of the 
lake and dipped our own water each evening. 
The cost of equipment and tents was less 
than a hundred dollars, and four could be 
accommodated, two cots in each tent. It is 
wise to carry your own bedding, granite 
dishes and cutlery. 


Starlight Nights of Alberta 


UR chief joy existed around the hearth, 

a wide, open fireplace built of loose 
cobblestones that we picked up, which 
would take whole trees and all the wreck- 
age of wind and storm which we could 
possibly gather. This also made a desirable 
occupation for guests! The fireplace was 
built by the kindly hands of my broth- 
er’s friends, who 

received their re- 








tal city of Edmon- 
ton, which, besides 
being the gateway 
to the Peace River 
country, is also the 
short cut to Alaska, 
on the way to 
which lies Jasper 
Park. Here we 
stocked up with all 
supplies and over- 
night arrived in the 
park, 

A three-mile 
drive took us to 
the site we had 
chosen, high on a 
natural terrace, 
Overlooking a 
shimmering lake, 
by day a shifting 
sheen of color, by 








ward each evening 
in the form of a 
smoke and gossip 
around the leaping 
flames, which 
seemed to bound 
high into the night 
and lick those won- 
derful stars of the 
North. Mists may 
hidethegreat peaks 
at times, but there 
are few times when 
the starlight nights 
of Alberta will not 
seem more beauti- 
ful than anywhere 
else. 

In front of the 
open fireplace we 
had a great mar- 
quis, which hung 








night a mirror for 
the great stars of 


The Amethyst Lakes and the Snowy Range to the North, as Seen From Surprise Point 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 66 
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It Improves 
Canned Foods 


HE new book ‘‘Seasoning Sug- 

gestions’’ tells how canned foods 
acquire a new zest, an additional 
piquancy, a rare savor when im- 
proved with Lea & Perrins Sauce,—a 
spoonful or so of which gives canned 
meats, soup, fish and vegetables the 
real ‘‘chef’’ touch. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The only original Worcestershire 


‘*Seasoning Suggestions’’ gives the 
secret of adding Lea & Perrins Sauce 
in the cooking, as well as on the 
table. Try Lea & Perrins with creamed 
meat dishes, fish dressings, patties and 
croquettes, and you will marvel at 
the delightful result. 


You must ask for Lea & Perrins if you want 
genuine Worcestershire Sauce. Lea & Perrins 
Sauce is the only original Worcestershire. The 
Lea & Perrins signature on the bottle is your 
guarantee. 


Write for ‘‘Seasoning Suggestions’’ 


This book represents an entirely new idea— 
no matter how many other cook books you 
have you must have “‘Seasoning Suggestions,”’ 
a revelation in the preparation of appetizers, 
entrées, roasts, chafing dish specialties, salads, 
soups, gravies, dressings. There are about 
150 recipes for old dishes improved, and many 
entirely new dishes. Free upon request. 
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Wi ico gritstey = 
Ideal | 
Fountain Pen 


ot & r \ 


supplies one of the greatest 
needs of the vacation season, 
a reliable’ writing implement 
with a self-contained ink sup- 
ply that releases you from the 
slavery of a desk and ink well 
and turns all outdoors into a 
convenient place at any time 
coMoCoM VIM encMCclacomselslitmait-ve 
family ties or business and 
social activities demand. 


Three types, 
Regular, Safety and Self Filling 


$2.50 and up 
at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco ae 
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The Cook is Treated Kindly on the Trail; But Palates are Not Too Exacting 


SUMMERING IN A NATIONAL PARK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


under four trees; beneath it a long dining 
table, built on stakes hammered into the 
ground. 

On. each side were drop shades of can- 
vas, weighted with poles, which were raised 
or lowered according to the winds and 
weather. In a large packing box with a 
wire-screen door, standing on four stakes 
in a shady spot, were kept the perishable 
foods, purchased from the park’s own 
splendid ranch. 


Mister Bear Raids the Bacon 


HILE wild animals are numerous, and 

each year larger numbers come into this 
haven while breeding their young, yet there 
is no danger at any time. The bear, if he 
appears, is more afraid of you than you are 
of him 

We were awakened one night to find a 
Columbia College girl frantically beating a 
tatoo upon her washbasin with a riding whip 
and calling: 

“Shoo, bear, go away!” 

He did go away, but with him went ten 
pounds of fine Alberta breakfast bacon, and 
behind him he left utter destruction—an 
empty marmalade can, an empty sugar can 
and everything demolished. But our costly 
lesson had been obtained, and after that 
Mister Bear had less chance of passing into 
our kitchen quarters and refreshing himself 
at our expense. 

The beavers in the park are the most 
interesting little animals to study. These 
thrifty and ceaseless workers made us feel 
ashamed of our own idleness, swimming the 
lakes by day in their own enterprises and 
at night cutting poles and pulling them down 
to the edge of the lake to build a little gray 
home in the west. 

They were so tame that they would swim 
the lake alongside our canoe without the 
least fear, and one, whom we named “ Pete,” 
seemed to respond to his name. Often 
in the nighttime I have crawled into some 
secluded spot to watch their operations, 
to witness the fall of the tree and see it 
pulled into the lake. 


Trail of Empire Builders 


ND the ghosts of the past which stalk 
the hills of Jasper! There is no park or 

no section of Canada which holds much richer 
history than this section. It teems with it. 
Men and women of many nationalities have 
threaded these trails with their high-hearted 
leaders, explorers, empire builders and mis- 
sionaries. Among them were the envoys of 
the Great Peter, who worked as a ship’s 
carpenter on the docks of the East India 
Company in Amsterdam and caused the 
great Russian fur companies to penetrate 





into the fastness of the Northwest about 2 
century before the Northwest Companies »{ 
John Jacob Astor and the Hudson Bz) 
Company carried on their bitter feuds for 
supremacy. They knew these Canadian 
fastnesses. 

The village of Jasper, the capital of this 
mountain kingdom, is, as might be expected, 
the center of the social life of the section 
as well as the radiating center for the neces- 
sities of life, which in turn are supplied from 
Edmonton. 

The village lies just below the confluence 


‘of the Miette and the Athabasca rivers, 


and from here the streams travel northward 
together, singing on their way to the Arctic 
seas and carrying with them all the rich de- 
cay from the great mountains where they 
are born to the wide plains of Alberta, 
which yield up their crop of rich cereals to 
the world each year. 

The park itself is more than four thousand 
square miles in size and can be entered in 
modern luxurious Pullmans or, if you are 
one of those who hold in their veins a dash 
of pioneer blood and the “call” is on you, 
you may travel northward from Edmonton 
to Peace River Landing. 

Thence your trip takes you by boat down 
the Peace River on the good ship D. A. 
Thomas to Hudson’s Hope, near which the 
Russian fur traders of days gone by used to 
collect their yearly toll of sable and otter 
from the Hudson Bay and Northwest Com- 
panies as rental for hunting in their pre- 
serves. From this point you go with “pack 
and packer down the Athabasca Trail.” 


Up on the Roof of the World 


ITH your base camp established in 

Jasper, many side trips may be made— 
to the south along the trails to Mount Edith 
Cavell, the Whistlers, the Tonquin Valley 
and the Amethyst Lakes and Athabasca 
Falls; or to the north to Maligne Gorge and 
Medicine Lake, or many others. I plead 
for all. 

I plead for those who go to this park 
or any other park or any open section of 
this great country to know the joy of the 
trail by day and night; to know the thrill 
of greeting dawn from the roof of the world 
and, feeling the awakening of new impulse 
and hopes within the breast, to know the 
bliss of cuddling under warm blankets on 
a bed of balsam boughs beneath those bril- 
liant Northern stars, with the aroma of the 
forest filling the nostrils. 

And I plead for you to know the cheery 
crackling of a roaring camp fire, the mys- 
terious hooting of the night owl, the cry of 
the coyote, and the faint night chirp of 
forest birds for a lullaby your first night on 
the trail. 


A Glimpse of Jasper Lake, With Mount Hank Towering in the Distant North 
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“IT Want Some 
New Clothes” 


“IT Want to Go 


SICK OF HUMDRUM OFFICE—OR 
HOUSEWORK? HERE'S THE CURE! 


AVE you ever really studied 
|| yourself? Whyisit that June, 
/A| with its beautiful days, makes 
you feel ‘a thousand years 
‘| old,” as one girl expressed it? 
|| You avoid meeting your 
friends—just don’t want to 
SS! see them. Your family seems 
very inconsiderate of you. And (if you area 
business girl) of all the tiresome places to work, 
and disagreeable people to work for, you are 
stuck with the worst ones. While if you are 
married—well, I have known a little wife to 
wonder how under the sun she ever fell in 
love with that exasperating husband of hers! 




















Have I Almost Described Your State 
of Mind at Present? 


ET all that’s the matter with you, or 

your family or your job or your husband, 
as the case may be, is that YOU need a new 
dress or a vacation trip or just some extra 
money to spend as you please and ‘“‘no ques- 
tions asked!” 

Don’t smile! A wise old doctor gave that 
advice to a girl who came dragging into his 
office one bright spring day. 

The doctor looked at her. “Humph!”’ 
said he. “You feel old. All tired out. Cross 
as two sticks. Can’t stand it any longer— 
‘it’ being either a job or a husband. Yes, 
my dear, you are suffering from a very bad 

ise of old clothes. When will you women 
learn? The girl who’s not worth her salt sees 


because I think that this year it has been 
such a struggle for most of us to ‘‘keep 
out of the poorhouse” that this eternal 
dollar-watching and penny-saving has got 
on our nerves. Wouldn’t it be a real vaca- 
tion to you to have twenty-five or thirty 
dollars just to spend as you want to? 


What This Money-Making Cure Has 
Done for Other Nice Girls and Women 


HERE is a certain business girl who had 

the “‘travel bug” so badly that, she 
wrote, “the sight of a time-table maketh my 
heart to flutter.” Ever been there? Stone 
walls may not a prison make, but the walls of 
her office couldn’t have seemed more like a 
prison to her if they had been decorated with 
a full set of gratings. Yet all the traveling 
she could afford out of her salary was an 
eight-cent trolley ride. 

This girl tried my way of making extra 
money outside of her business hours, and she 
actually earned enough for the clothes she 
needed and for her expenses for a lovely trip 
up to the mountains on her vacation. She 
met the most delightful new friends, too, 
and came home simply made over. 

Then there is Mrs. John L A vaca- 
tion trip is out of the question for her. But, 
goodness knows, mothers are just girls at 
heart and need some kind of a change in the 
spring as much as, if not more than, other 
people. So Mrs. John made enough of my 
extra dollars to buy a beautiful new gasoline 








MACHINES 


HY shouldn't they? The 
A-B-C is made for homes in 
which only an electric washer 
of high quality standard could be 


fitting equipment. 


Quality is not simply a name that 
applies to the outward appearance 
of the A-B-C— it is the kind of 
work the A-B-C does; the way it is 
built; and the service it gives its 


owners. 


You will be enthusiastic over the 


A-B-C Super Electric because it 
washes clothes clean. The reversing 
cylinder forces hot suds through the 
fabric from both directions 44 times 
per minute. It reverses noiselessly at 
every revolution. Injury to even the 


© it that she has pretty clothes when she _ stove, which Mr. John now calls “the family 
ieeds em. The woman who does nothing pet.” And indeed, his wife told me confi- 
it rest manages to take a vacation. But  dentially that she has had more fun than 
t you folks who are worth while. No, you — she’s had in many a long day, in trying out 
isy home women who need a change, you all the newfangled devices of that stove. 
business girls who earn new clothes, plug She hasn’t stopped her money-making 
way and think you ‘can’t afford to spenda_ either. Beginning with the kitchen, she is 
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cent’ on yourselves. You can’t afford NOT 
io. Why, alittle pleasure will give you a whole 
vew outlook on life! You owe it to your- 
-elf to buy some new clothes or go away ona 
‘rip. And do it NOW, or you will be sick!” 
The doctor was right. And you needn’t 
cel ashamed of those “I wants” of yours 
vhich you think you can’t afford to gratify. 
hey are only natural. That longing to go 
way or to buy something nice for yourself 
your house is not selfish, and it has a far 
ceeper effect on your health as well as on your 
“isposition than just the case of blues you 
uffer from as you look out of your window 
ind wish—and wish—and wish—and wish 
that you had more money ! 


And the Cure is Easy! 


ET it takes just a little—such a little— 
_4 thing to cure the worst attack of kitchen- 
itis—or of officitis. The only reason I’m 
talking to you to-day about what is making 
you unhappy is that I can also put my finger 
on that cure! 
Let me whisper: 


I know a way by which YOU can make 
the extra money you need to pay for a 
vacation trip, to buy new clothes, to pay 


Mee se spend. Isay “just tospend” 


going right through her house, adding to 
each room something that she has long 
wanted. It’s as-good as a vacation to her. 

Another girl is a teacher who has been 
simply starved for “decent clothes.” A good 
sum of extra dollars which I showed her how 
to make soon remedied that. A little school- 
girl friend of mine who wanted a new dress 
and slippers for commencement likewise made 
the money—herself—for them. 


You, Too, Can Make Money 


HESE folks and fifteen thousand more 

nice girls and women are members of 
The Girls’ Club, as we call our money-making 
department for HoME JoURNAL readers. Why 
don’t you join us? There are no dues, no ex- 
penseés of any kind. Just this way for you also 
to make money in your spare minutes. I’ll be 
so glad to tell you how you can make enough 
this very month for all those “I wants” of 
yours. Do write me to-day and ask me to 
explain. That’s all that’s necessary. Address 
me as the 


Tue Lapres’ HomME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














finest laces and sheerest silks is 


impossible. 


Every home equipped with an 
A-B-C Super Electric has solved the 


clean clothes problem. 


You'll also find that the A-B-C is generally 
sold by the best Electrical Appliance Dealers, who 
back our assurance of quality with their own 


guarantee of efficient, intelligent service. 


“The Right Way to Machine Wash”’ is ex- 
plained by the Director of Good Housekeepi 
Institute in our book, The A-B-C of Wash 
yn ® Send for it— FREE, with name of your 
A-B-C Dealer 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing 
machines in America 























Miss Case stood 
beside the New 
Edison and sang. 


—the lights went 
out. Case’s voice 
continued. 
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HE recital was at Carnegie Hall 

this afternoon—the Edison Comn- 
pany asked me to go to it and report, 
in my own way, just what happened 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG —I did. ij 
describes triumph of Edison’s new There was a big bunch of New ; 
phonograph on March 10th before a Yorkers there— _ 


distinguished New York audience 


teat paskes Carnegie saall. me. tie introduced the phonograph, which 
CREATED voice substituted for living , ; ie 
stood unemotionally in the center of [7 


pameninibe darkness—and no one de- the stage through the ordeal, without ‘ 
tected the substitution. 


a suspicion of self-consciousness. 
See New York papers of March IIth: , 
“Times”, “Sun and New York Herald”, Then Miss Case. She draped her 
“Morning Telegraph”, “Evening Mail’’, beautiful self in an almost affectionate j 
“Evening Sun”, “Globe” and “Evening posture against the phonograph. One | 
Telegram”. of her own song recordings was put i 


4 

on the instrument, and they, Miss | 

The NE W EDISO Case and the phonograph, sang to- | 
gether. Then she would stop and | 

“The Phonograph with a Soul” her other self would continue—then 


together again—I looked away and 


A pleasant gentleman in an Ascot 4 
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Anna Case had GOne 


SU 


then back again—it puzzled me to 
determine which was at the bat! She 
sang a charming duet with herself, too 
—one of them doing the alto business 
—I couldn’t say which. 


Then the tallest pianist in the civi- 
lized world, sometimes called Victor 
Young, played a charming thing 
accompanied by himself via the pho- 
nograph—lifting his fingers away from 
the keys now and again—I could 
SEE him stop playing, but I couldn’t 
HEAR him stop—the recording was 
so exact. It was remarkable. Most 
Piano selections on a reproducing in- 
strument sound like Mamie Hooligan 
beating the old family box, if you re- 
call the ones you’ve suffered through. 


Then the big stunt of the recital— 
the dark scene. Miss Case began 
singing with the phonograph. At a 
certain stanza the house was sud- 


—the lights flashed 
on again. This is the 
scene that greeted 
theaudience. Case’s 
voice was coming 
from the New 
Edison—but Case 
was not there. 








denly darkened. The song went on. 
I was shooting my ears out like peri- 
scopes to detect the second when she 
would stop and leave the stage. I 
was sure I got it! But she seemed 
to be back again! Then I knew I 
was being completely deceived. The 
flood of light came on again—but no 
Anna! Only the self-possessed and 
urbane phonograph standing there 
singing away. It might have been 
the singer herself—only it wasn’t so 
good looking! 


It was quite wonderful and the 
audience applauded and laughed. 
Two girls behind me said ‘‘Goo- 
gracious’. It was both charming 
and astonishing. 


Heo Moony Ye 












Statement by A. L. Walsh, Director of 
Recitals for the Edison Laboratories: 


“The instrument used at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on March 10th, 1920, is an 
exact duplicate of the original Official Lab- 
oratory Model, in developing which Mr. 
Edison spent more than three million dol- 
lars for research work. Every Edison 
dealer in the United States and Canada 
now has in his possession an exact dupli- 
cate of the instrument used at Carnegie 
Hall, New York—and will guarantee it, 
without quibble or question, to be capable 
of sustaining precisely the same tests as 
those made at Carnegie Hall on March 
10th, 1920.” 

** KK * 

If you do not know the name of the 
Edison dealer in your locality, write us and 
we shall be glad to send you his name and 
address and acopy of ‘Edison and Music.” 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 











arly to Canada Ii 
Lovely Lake Louse Feeflects 
the radiant Life of the 
Canadian Macifie Yochies 


E AUTY so rare that it leaves you breathless— you can hardly 
tear yourself away—this is Lake Louise. June, the month of 
glorious Alpine flowers, opens the four months summer. 


Face to face with the blue sky and fleece clouds and sun-tinted snow- 
banks and iridescent Victoria Glacier across Lake Louise—stands 
the Chateau Lake Louise with its flawless cuisine and service, where 
the Prince of Wales so enjoyed himself. 


If you enter the Canadian Pacific Rockies from the east you probably 
stop first at the Banff Springs Hotel, to dance, golf, and swim in 
warm sulphur pools in sight of snow fresh fallen on surrounding 
peaks! “ Howcan another spot beas lovely as this?” you say at Banff. 


Then change your mind at Emerald Lake with its Chalet in the Yoho 
Valley—a world of peace whose mountain ring shuts out all common- 
place. And Glacier Hotel in the Selkirks where clear water rushing 
down from nearby glaciers sings you to sleep and wakens you later, 
keen for the perfect breakfast and the day’s new delights. And Sica- 
mous where you can fish for great trout. 


Then the Vancouver Hotel on the Pacific, whose rose garden roof 
unfolds panorama of stately city and mountains in two countries and 
unnumbered ships starting for the Orient, the midnight sun of Alaska, 
the South Seas. 


Then the Empress Hotel crowning Victoria Harbor—at the front door of a quaint and 
lovely English town. 


Each Canadian Pacific Hotel is as different as each new glorious mountain range—yet each 
gratifies your sense of well-being, and at each you may indulge a favorite pastime—from 


fishing cutthroat trout to camping out or climbing with a Swiss guide. 


For the Canadian Pacific hotels are the magic castles of an Alpine Fairyland. It is so easy 
for you to reach them, Come early to Canada this year. Stay late. 


Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices 
in the United States 
Atlanta, Ga., 220 Healey New York,N.Y.,1231 Broad- 
Bldg. ‘ Way ,cor. joth St. 


Boston, Maes., 332. Washing- - philadelphia, Pa.,629 Chest- 
Aon 38. nut St. : 





Buffalo, N. ¥., 11 South Divi- 
sion St. 

Chicago, Ill. ,140 So. Clark St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 430 Wal- 
hut St, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 1040 Pros- 
pect Ave, ¢ 

Detroit, Mich., 199 Griswold 
St. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 605 So. 
Spring St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 611 2nd 


Ave, So. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth 
Ave. 
Portland, Ore., §§ Third St. 


St. Louis, Mo., 418 Locast St. 


San Francisco, Cal.,657 Mar- 

ket St. ; 

Seattle, Wash., 608 Second 
Ave. 

‘Tacoma, Wash., 1114 Pacific 
Avenue, 

Washington, BD, C., 1419 
N. ¥. Ave. : 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
FROM THE MUSICIANS VIEWPOINT 





















ican music, one appreciates, perhaps 

for the first time, the struggle we have 
had to develop and maintain independent 
traits that would faithfully reflect the na- 
tion born on July 4, 1776. We have had 
to resist an early English influence so 
strong that, even to-day, four musical 
comedies and sentimental songs are still 
written in the form of the ballad operas 
and ballads popular in pre-Revolutionary 
days. Again, after the French Revolu- 
tion we had to submit to a large influx of 
French musicians. These planted in our 
soil the germ of that foreign and exotic 
form of musical entertainment known as 
grand opera, a form which gradually drove 
into the field of operetta our native works 
in the English style. And finally, from 
the middle of the nineteenth century up 
to the world war of 1914, our entire mu- 
sical life and education was practically 
controlled by the Germans. That we have 
been able to emerge from these tidal 
waves of foreign immigration and pass 
through the assimilative processes of a 
polyglot culture with strongly devel- 
oped national characteristics certainly is 
proof that the spiritual independence pro- 
claimed by our ancestors was not declared 
in vain. 

These characteristics naturally are 
more pronounced after nearly a century 
and a half of the nation’s existence than 
they were at the time of its birth. The 
American colonies had not only been for 
nearly two hundred years under British 
rule, but the forefathers of the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
were also British; so that political convic- 
tions were easier to discard than inherited 
customs, manners and tastes. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that as late as 1790, with the excep- 
tion of the hiatus caused by the war, our musical life 
was a frank imitation of England’s. There was not 
only a great deal of operatic activity, but, like Eng- 
land, we had joined the Continental movement in 
Europe toward public concerts. So close were we in 
touch with that country in matters musical that, 
thanks to the enterprise of one William Tuckey, we 
actually had a performance of extracts from Handel’s 
“Messiah” in 1770, a year before it was heard in 
Germany. As a matter of fact, while our musical 
conditions were provincial, they were not primitive; 
and while we could not vie with the European cities, 
we heard a great deal of good music, especially of 
Haydn, Pleyel and others of the Mannheim school. 
Subscription concerts were given in many towns of 
the East, and several of the larger centers had musical 
societies. In looking over the programs, one finds the 
instrumental numbers predominating over the vocal, 
which last consisted mainly of popular songs, or airs 
and duets from operas and oratorios. Toward the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, outdoor con- 
certs became very much in vogue, thus changing the 
concert season from winter to summer. 


[: STUDYING the history of Amer- 


Revolutionary Spirit in Music 


ro this reason, a modern Fourth of July musicale, 
if held outdoors, would not only be seasonal, but 
would help to create the atmosphere of those first 
celebrations of the day. A program consisting of 
vocal and instrumental selections of mixed patriotic 
popular and ‘art’? music would complete the accu- 
racy in form, at least, if not in spirit. However, much 
of the spirit and atmosphere of the Revolution can be 
infused, while at the same time the gradual metamor- 
phosis of its purely English character into a purely 
American one will show how the freedom won by that 
war made us more and more susceptible to our natural 
environment. 

The most logical beginning for such a program 
would be a group of patriotic airs of the War of Inde- 
pendence or pertaining to it. Whether sung or played, 
they would give the atmosphere of those stirring times 
accurately, when public music con- 
sisted only of that of the fife and 
drum and of such songs as ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,”’ ‘‘God Save the Thirteen 
States,’’ Billings’ hymn, ‘‘ Chester,” 
and Hopkinson’s satirical ballad, 
“The Battle of the Kegs,’’ sung to 
the tune of “Annie Laurie.” 
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By Henrietta Straus 


The history of our national airs probably begins 
with “‘Yankee Doodle.’’ Many theories have been 
advanced as to the origin of its name and of its 
tune, yet both, to a certain extent, remain in ob- 
scurity. Suffice it to say that the term “ Yankee,” 
whether of Indian or of Dutch origin, came to be used 
as a nickname of the New Englanders, while the word 
‘“‘Doodle,”’ meaning “‘simpleton’”’ or “‘idler,’’ was used 
freely by English dramatists. As for the air itself, it 
was supposed to have been brought over here in 1755, 
during the French and Indian War, and utilized in 
derision of our motley-clad militia by one Dr. Richard 
Shackburg, an army surgeon attached to the British 
regulars. The joke proved to be a boomerang, for the 
breezy tune became the battle march of the Revolu- 
tion, and to it Lord Cornwallis was forced to enter 
the American lines when he surrendered his sword to 
George Washington. Many texts were set to it, but 
none so hilarious, so foolish or so grotesque as that 
used by the Continental Army, and which is quite 
different from the one known to us. 


Dispute on Tune of “America” 


“AMERICA” is another national song whose tune 
has caused controversy. Of apparently British 

origin, it has been borrowed by both the Germans and 
the Danes, while, in spite of its being the British na- 
tional anthem, it was used quite freely by the colonists 
during the Revolution under various titles, such as 
“‘God Save George Washington,” ‘‘God Save Amer- 
ica,”’ “‘God Save the President’”’ and ‘‘God Save the 
Thirteen States.”” It was even employed by an early 
American suffragette as a musical setting for a poem 
which appeared in 1759, entitled ‘‘ Rights of Women,” 
and which began something like this: 

God save each Female’s Right, 

Show to her ravish’d sight 
Woman is free. 
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The text we sing to-day was written by 
the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, of Boston, who 
found the melody ina German music book 
and was immediately inspired. Accord- 
ing to Doctor Smith, the song was first 
sung publicly at a children’s celebration 
of American independence at the Park 
Street Church, Boston, on July 4, 1832. 
Edward Everett Hale tells the delight- 
ful boyhood story of how, on that day, 
having spent all his holiday money on 
root beer, ginger snaps and oysters at 
the celebration on Boston Common, on 
his way home he saw hundreds of chil- 
dren marching into Park Street Church. 
Boylike, he followed them and thus by 
mere chance was present at the first sing- 
ing of what is now a national hymn. 


“Battle of the Kegs” 


F BILLINGS’ hymn, “ Chester,” and 

Hopkinson’s “‘ Battle of the Kegs”’ | 

can find no copies, and so would not sug- 

gest their use. But a song that might well 

be adopted for this, as it has been for so 

many Fourth of July celebrations, is 

“Hail, Columbia!” It was written in 1798 

by a prominent jurist, Joseph Hopkinson, 

toa tune called “‘ The President’s March.” 

At that time the war between England 

and France was raging, and the people 

of the United States were divided in their 

sympathies. Indeed, party spirit ran so 

high that there was danger of our being 

embroiled. It happened that Hopkinson 

was asked to write a patriotic poem to the 

popular tune of ‘‘The President’s March,” 

to be introduced at a benefit concert. So 

sprang into being “‘ Hail, Columbia!’’ As the 

object of the author was to arouse an American 

spirit that would be above all partisan feeling, and 

as there were consequently no party allusions, the 

song made an immediate hit. As to who composed 

the air, there are so many conflicting accounts that 
the matter still rests in obscurity. 

A charming second group of art songs popular 
during the Revolution could be arranged by com- 
bining several of the lovely “Revolutionary Airs” 
(composers unknown) arranged by Samuel Endicott 
with one or two others by Francis Hopkinson, which 
have been collected and arranged by Harold Milli- 
gan. Francis Hopkinson not only was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, but the first American 
composer. 

The first song in this volume, and the best, ‘‘ My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,”’ was written in 
1759, according to Milligan, but was never published. 
It is the first musical composition ever written in 
America by an American. It was probably among the 
eight original compositions Hopkinson sent in 1788 
to his friend, George Washington. In his dedication 
he seems to have had a premonition of the fate in 
store for future American composers, for he writes: 
“If the attempt should not be too severely treated, 
others may be encouraged to venture on the path yet 
untrodden in America, and the arts in succession will 
take root and flourish amongst us.” 


Founded Philadelphia Concerts 


ASHINGTON accepted his friend's dedication 
with a reply that is worth quoting: ‘ But, my 
dear sir, if you had any doubts about the reception 
which your work would meet with what, alas! 


‘can I do to support it? I can neither sing one of the 


songs, not raise a single note on any instrument to con- 
vince the unbelieving.”” Hopkinson was such an active 
and generous patron of music that he may be said to 
have laid the foundation for concert life in Philadel- 
phia, where he resided. His original works cannot be 
called very original in concept, for they are based on 
English models, nor were they particularly beautiful. 
But they have grace and a great historical interest. 

Perhaps the strongest musical link between the 
eighteenth century and to-day are our so-called light 
operas and musical comedies, which 
are the legitimate offspring of the 
old English ballad operas. In these 
last, the dialogue was spoken, the 
music, like that of to-day, being 
mainly confined to “lyrical effusions 
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Insist on ALVIN 


LVIN Silver derives its style from 

craftsmen whose handiwork has, 

since the 18th Century, been accepted 
as the world’s standards. 


In the Alvin “George Washington” 
pattern, its splendid proportions, the 
gentle curve of the top and tapering of 
its sides, and the simple border treat- 
ment on its face, are directly in har- 
mony with the highest ideals of those 
oldtime 18th Century craftsmen. 


reed IN 


LV, ER 
ike Plate 





You can feel con 
fident that Alvin 
Silver will inspire the 
admiration of your 
guests because Alvin is the recognized 
standard of style. Don’t guess that your 
silver is correct —insist on Alvin and 
know that it is correct for either daily use 
or the most formal occasions. 





“George Washington” 
Pattern 


Eloquent evidence of Alvin’s quality is the report of 
Mr. H. G. Torrey, for thirty-seven years Chief Assayer of 
the United States Government Assay Office. In a test of 
fourteen leading makes of silver-plated teaspoons, Mr. 
a found that Alvin showed the highest content of pure 
SUVeT. 


Alvin Silver Company 


20 Maiden Lane, New York 





The Victory pattern was designed by the famous medallist, James Earle 
Fraser, exclusively for Alvin. Mr. Fraser designed for the U. S. Government 
the Buffalo five cent piece, the Navy Valor Medal, and the Victory Medal to 
be presented to every soldier in the Allied Armies of the world. 


“Victory” Pattern 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY FROM THE 


MUSICIAN'S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


for solos and ensemble.” No matter what 
the subject of the plot, the comic spirit was 
always in evidence. This always has been 
the most popular form of musical entertain- 
ment in America since it was first introduced 
into the colonies; so that a few excerpts from 
American works of this nature should go in 
the third group, to show how English charac- 
teristics have lingered, but have gradually 
given way to American ones. 

As “The Bostonians”’ was the last organi- 
zation whose activities in this field resembled 
their earlier English and American predeces- 
sors, I would suggest, first, something from 
their repertoire, such as selections from 
Reginald De Koven’s “ Robin Hood.” This 
popular operetta, by a composer born in 
America and educated in England, shows 
how strongly and how late English influence 
lasted in this country. De Koven, who died 
recently, was very prolific, his works includ- 
ing innumerable songs and light operas and 
even two grand operas, “‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims” and “Rip Van Winkle,” the last 
two produced respectively by the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera companies. But 
it will be by ‘‘Robin Hood” that he will be 
best remembered and loved by his com- 
patriots. 


Light Opera Selections 


& AN example of further Americanization 
of light opera, I would also have a selec- 
tion from either Robyn’s “ Yankee Consul,” 
Bowers’ ‘‘The Maid and the Mummy” or 
Hubbell’s “Fantana.” I mention these 
composers because they are Americans. 
Victor Herbert has written much better 
works, but he is an Irishman; and as for 
George M. Cohan, in spite of his popularity, 
his works are virtually out of print—that is, 
the orchestrated parts. 

In this same group I would put several 
ragtime selections, for they show the fullest 
development of the American comic spirit 
in a popular sense. As illustrations, I know 
nothing more characteristic than “Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band,” by Irving Berlin, 
and “Dardanella,” by Felix Bernard and 
John S. Black. 

The former is the source of modern “‘jazz”’ 
and is a marvel of syncopation, a rhythm 
which, in spite of its European origin, the 
American has made peculiarly his own, while 
“Dardanella” is not only an exceedingly 
pretty fox trot, a decidedly American dance, 
but is one of the cleverest bits of burlesque 
humor in our music. 

Ragtime has been called the slang of 
American music. I should say, rather, that 
it completes the circuit of that rattle-brained, 
broadly exaggerated, almost ‘‘ rough-necked”’ 
American humor first evidenced in our origi- 
nal national song, “‘ Yankee Doodle.” 


The Old Darky Melodies 


N THE fourth group it would be interest- 

ing to show the first evidence of environ- 
ment upon our ballads, as in those of Stephen 
C. Foster, and later, in a more cultivated 
form, as in some of the semi-popular songs 
of Charles W. Cadman. Foster, who was 
born near Pittsburgh, July 4, 1826, wrote 
about one hundred and seventy-five songs, 
many of which, like ‘‘The Suwanee River,” 
“Old Black Joe” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” show the influence of the plantation 
Negroes in the vicinity of his home. Cer- 
tainly they are among the loveliest songs in 
our native musical literature, and their 
plaintive airs have become so much a part 
of our bone and blood that we already call 
them folk tunes. 

Cadman, who is still a fairly young man, 
is always associated with the West of the 
Indian (although he was born in Pennsyl- 
vania), because he has idealized so many 
Indian tunes in various forms. A striking 
example of this was “The Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” which in spite of its far from 
classical character was a great favorite in the 
concert halls for many years. In his Indian 
opera, ‘‘Shanewis,” he also interpolated a 
very effective “‘Canoe Song,” built on the 
words and melody of an Ojibway tune. 
Both he and Foster may be said to have 
interpreted their environment literally. 


VIEWPOINT 


It was Edward MacDowell, however, in 
whom our finest national traits seem so far 
to have culminated musically. Although 
educated abroad, his works remain singu- 
larly undefiled by foreign influences in their 
humor, their pathos, their strength, and in 
their rhythmic and harmonic treatment. | 
They veritably breathe of the sunny cotton 
fields of the South, of the solitude and 
grandeur of the West, of rocky coasts and 
of the sea—in fact, of all the lyrical and dra- 
matic beauty of his native land. Yet Mac- 
Dowell never found it necessary to borrow 
folk tunes, which merely proves that Amer- 
ican ‘‘atmosphere” is not dependent upon 
such thematic assistance. Otherwise, Dvo- 
rak’s ““New World Symphony,” which is 
based on negro tunes, might be called Amer- 
ican; whereas it remains the work of a 
Slav, ‘full of Bohemian homesickness,”’ as 
one writer expressed it. 


“Uncle Remus” is Typical 


INCE MacDowell still remains our great- 
est American composer, I would suggest | 

a fifth and last group made from his piano 
pieces, especially from those that depict the 
various phases of American life and land- 
scape, phases whose spirit he has caught and 
embodied so perfectly in sound. | 

For instance, from his ‘Woodland 
Sketches” one might select his ‘Uncle Re- | 
mus” and “ From an Indian Lodge” to repre- 
sent the South and the West, while something 
from the “‘ New England Tales” and the “Sea 
Pieces” would serve for the North and the 
Fast. 

The program might be arranged along the 
following lines: 

I 


PATRIOTIC AIRS 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 
America 
Hail Columbia 
Yankee Doodle 


of the 
prepa 


Oy 


Qualit 
three 
you m 
placed 


Op-gre 


II 


ART SONGS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIOD 


(a) Cer tie TU ck kw es F is Sinebtis 
(6) My Days Have Been So | 1 nS Oey 

Wondrous Free . . Harold Millic: 
(c) My Generous Heart Disdains ssi on 
(d) The Heavy Hours | Revolutionary Airs, arranged 
(e) Sheep in Clusters by Samuel Endicott 








III 
AMERICAN BALLAD OPERA AND RAGTIME 
SELECTIONS 


(a Reginald De Koven 


~~ 


Selections from Robin Hood . 


Yankee Consul. . . . Robyn 
(b) aeiost from eee 5 ~ res Hubbell | 
either e Maid an ] 
the Mummy . R.H. Bowers supply 
(c) Alexander’s rer Band. . ‘ be Berlin alw a 
(d) Dardanella . . F. Bernard and J. S. Black ay! 


our 


IV 0) - | 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS val 
(a) Land of the Sky-Blue Water . . . } Charles W 
(6) Canoe Song from ‘‘Shanewis”’ Cadman Al 
(c) My Old Kentucky Home. . Stephen C. Foster 
(d) Suwanee River. . .... } ee 


Vv 
AMERICAN INTERPRETATIVE PIECES 


(a) Uncle Remus from ‘‘ Wood- 
land Sketches” . 
(b) F rom an Indian Lodge from 
oodlandSketches’ ; 
(c) Selection from “New 
England Tales”. . . 
(d) Selection from ‘‘Sea Pieces” 


Edward MacDowell 


To summarize the scheme of this program 
and the development of its idea: 

The first group gives the patriotic spirit 
of the Revolution; the second, the artistic 
spirit; the third, ‘first the gradual change 
from the English ballad opera into the Amer- 
ican, and then, by means of ragtime, the most 
purely American phase of popular music; the z 
fourth, the English ballad and semi- -populat 
type of sentimental song, Americanized 
through local racial environment; while the 
fifth embodies the all-embracing American 
spirit of our greatest composer, one whose 
work represents the highest musical develop- 
ment we have yet reached in our nationaliza- 
tion process. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Bibliography—O. G. Sonneck: 
Early American Opera 
Early Opera in America 


I also wish to express my thanks to Mr. Sonneck for his courtesy in lending me 


these books. 
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Report on The Star-Spangled Banner 
Early Concert Life in America 
Francis Hopkinson and James Lyon 


H. S. 
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ae Dry Sausa e Few people realize the wonderful food value and 
aes 4 Piquancy = sausage. It can be used in a great 
variety of ways. Every particle is edible—no waste. Twenty-one kinds to 


wor select from. e “Star” label identifies the highest possible quality. 
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Buying Suggestions for June 


"T with are outdoor days—days too precious to be spent ina hot kitchen. 





With pantry-shelf and refrigerator stocked with Armour’s Oval Label 
Foods, you can enjoy many extra hours of summer comfort. For most 
of these foods are ready for the table—others need but a few moments of 
preparation. The hardest part of the kitchen work has been done for you. 


Oval Label Dependability 


0 7 Quality, flavor and convenience —these are the 
"  BBthree biggest things you look for in food. So 
“ Byou may get them quickly and easily, we have 
placed one identifying trademark on all our 
stop-grade products—the Armour Oval Label. 

















ME 
With meals — between 


meals—for all occa- 
sions—Armour’s 

Grape Juice is 
the nationally pop: 
beverage. 


ven 
byn 
bell 


his symbol always assures you Armour’s best. 
d it covers such a wide variety that witha 
s Mmsupply of Oval Label foods on hand you are 
nt @malways prepared for any meal emergency. 
MeYour dealer has, or can quickly get, Armour 
Oval Label Foods for you. Ask him. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Armour’s Star—the “Ham 

hat Am”—can be served 
in more appetizing ways 
than any other meat food. 
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Seasonable 
Suggestions 


rs . PUT THIS in YOUR PURSE 
SIMON PURE i _ when you go to market. It 
oF | will help make buying easy. 

: , E eat— 


Armour’s Jellied Tongue 
Armour’s Meat Loaf 


Fish— 
ketzéedé Shrimp 
kexcbedé Lobster 


Cooking Fats— 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


uae a ee es —— shortening 
keiédedé Salad Oi 


well 


Spreads— 


‘ Geekier Butter 
bevtbedé Oleomargarine 
Nut-ola—Vegetable Margarine 


a w » crispy short- 
©§, and pastry 
use “Simon ll 


Lard. It goes one-thi ‘ ; , 2 a 
g -third y 
c ourthor, We 80 easy to be ; ——* Riders dependable — Miscellaneous — 
fa, Dimon Pure” never ed in a twinkling — ; 
ails, mour’s ted? Pork létzdedé Evaporated Milk 
. co no” MeiBedd Cheese 
id chup. 
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Nothing on the table ever tastes half 
so delicious as that slice of Bread-and- 
butter eaten between meals. 


Don't be severe with hungry, growing 
people when they can’t wait for meals. 
The Bread-eating habit is one to be en- 
couraged. 


It’s Nature’s own way of saying: I’m 
erowing. I need just lots and lots of 
my own food—Bread. 


Keep the Bread-tray within easy reach, 
and let the children run there naturally 
to appease between-meals hunger. 


Sweets they must have! Satisfy their 
natural craving with Nature’s own food- 
sweet—Bread. 


Bread is their Start in Life. Food for 
muscle, food for bone, food for brain— 


all are contained in proper proportions 
in Bread. 


Give them Bread! Bread is your best 
food—eat more of it. 


FLEISCHMANNS 
b she ak Bs "65 Delicious Dishes 
the best bread y Made with Bread 


is a different kind of recipe 

of new and wholesome 
desserts and dishes easily 
and economically made with 
bread. To be had free from 
— baker or grocer; or 
rom the Fleischmann office 
in your city. 
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EN tion and, as the HoME 
SN JOURNAL wishes to give 
SAN both sides of all questions, 
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N THE last Novem- 

ber issue of the 
HoME JOURNAL was 
printed an article 
by Mary Sumner 
Boyd, entitled ‘‘Is 
Your Child 
Yours?’”’ and deal- 
ing with the child 
and the law. To 
some of the asser- 
tions and citations 
in that article Dean 
Joseph R. Long, of 
the School of Law of 
Washington and Lee 


<3 


Dean Long was asked to pre- 
pare an article setting forth 
another viewpoint. The accom- 
panying article is the result. 





more pointless questions could 

be addressed to an American 
mother. She is the freest woman 
on earth. Her sovereignty in her 
home is limited only by her personal 
qualifications. The extent of her 
power over her husband and her 
children depends almost wholly 
upon herself. They are hers just so 
far as she binds them to herself by 
the exercise of her own powers of 


I YOUR child yours?” Few 


NE US 


A affection and character. If she is a 
5 true wife and mother, and they are 
BR 


worthy of her, they are hers by a 
tie which neither time, nor space, 
nor even death itself can ever 
wholly sever. 

Yet even the tenderest relations 
of life may come within the regula- 
\ tion of the law. Not often, indeed, 
yet now and then the courts are 


a 


al called upon to apply to the relation of 
r 


parent and child those rules which so- 
ciety has established for the regulation 
of this relation. These rules are few 
and simple and they embody the wis- 
dom and experience of many genera- 
tions of lovers of liberty and home. 
The law of any human relation includes 
both rights and duties. Most of the 
legal rights and duties of members of 
a family are based upon the general 


le principle that in law the husband and 
x father is the head of the family. 
\ f This is a principle of the highest im- 
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portance. It is to thé head of the fam- 
ily that society looks for responsibility 
for the household. The position of head 
of a family is almost entirely one of 
responsibility rather than of privilege; 
it is of no particular advantage to the 
one who occupies the position. Such 
rights as he enjoys are his principally 
to enable him to discharge his duties. 
His duties are imposed by law; his 
rights are mainly incidental to his 
duties. 


a 
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The Duties of Parents 


CCORDING to Blackstone, the 

. duties of parents to their children 
‘‘ principally consist in three particulars: 
their maintenance, their protection and 
their education.” 

The most important of these duties is 
that of maintenance or support. This 
duty falls primarily upon the father. 
He is legally bound to support his 
minor children, although they may be 
able to earn their own living and may 
have property of their own. He must 
support them although he be poor and 
they be rich. However, if the father is 
unable to support the child properly 
and the child has an estate of his own, 
the father may apply to the court for an 
allowance out of the child’s estate for 
the child’s support, and such allowance 
will usually be made. 
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E duties of the father 

and mother toward their 
children regarding their re- 
lations, maintenance, protec- 
tion and education as laid 
down from the bench. 








By Joseph R. Long 


Dean of the School of Law 
of Washington and Lee University 


DEGORATIVE CARTOONS 
FRANK WAUGH HERRON 


During the father’s lifetime the 
mother is, at common law, under no 
legal obligation to support her children. 
Although she may be rich in her own 
right, she is not obliged to support 
either herself or her children; this duty 
rests solely upon the husband and 
father. 

After the father’s death the mother, 
if surviving, becomes the head of the 
family and may have to support the 
child. Her liability, however, seems to 
be less extensive than that of the father. 
He is liable at all events, but the mother 
is probably not liable if the child is able 
to maintain himself or has independent 
means. 


Liability of the Father 


HE father’s liability for his child’s 

support is ordinarily not affected by 
the fact that the parents are separated 
and the child is in the custody of the 
mother. Nor does a divorce necessa- 
rily affect his liability. His duty is to the 
child, and nothing that takes place be- 
tween the parents can relieve him from 
that duty so far as the child is con- 
cerned. 

Generally in divorce suits the decree 
makes provision for the custody and 
support of children, but where the de- 
cree is silent as to support the father 
will usually be held liable, although the 
children be given to the mother. 

Some courts hold in such cases, how- 
ever, that the father-is not liable to the 
mother for the support of children that 
have been awarded to her, especially 
where the divorce is granted for her 
misconduct. He is probably still liable 
to third persons, who supply the child 
with necessaries. In some states a mar- 
ried woman is by statute made liable 
jointly with her husband for family ex- 
penses. 

The father’s duty to support his child 
is not enforced directly by suit brought 
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to compel him to per- 
form this duty. In 
some states a father 
who fails to support 
his children may be 
prosecuted crimi- 
nally, but the 
statutes are rarely 
employed and 
their effect seems 
to be almost neg- 
ligible. 
The duty of support 
is usually enforced 
by permitting third 
persons, who have sup- 
plied the child with 
necessary food, clothing, 
shelter, medical attention, 
and so on, to recover from 
the father reasonable com- 
pensation therefor. His liabil- 
ity, where he has not authorized 
the child to charge these items to 
him, is based upon his legal duty to 
support the child. If he will not 
voluntarily perform this duty the 
law gives the child authority to 
pledge the father’s credit for neces- 
saries. But the father cannot be 
held liable unless he is in default, 
and third persons thus extending 
credit to children do so at their 
peril. Their right to recover from 
the father depends upon whether or 
not he has himself made adequate 
provision for the child. 

To some extent also the child may 
forfeit his right to support by run- 
ning away from home or by other 
misconduct, but it is not settled 
that even in such cases the father 
does not continue liable. Even 
where the father permits his child 
to work away from home and retain 
his earnings, he remains liable for 
necessaries which the child is‘ not 
able to provide for himself. 

The duty of a parent to protect his 
child is practically nonexistent as a 
legal duty. It is rather permitted than 
enjoined by the law; “nature, in this 
respect,”’ says Blackstone, “‘ working so 
strongly as to need rather a check than 
a spur.” Protection is regarded rather 
asa right thanasa duty. Thusa parent 
may justify an assault and battery, or 
even a homicide, in defense of his child. 

The duty of a parent to educate his 
child is generally recognized as a moral 
duty, but is not ordinarily enforceable 
by law. The matter of education has 
not often been brought to the attention 
ofthe courts, and the common law 
formerly made no provision for enforc- 
ing the duty of education. Of late edu- 
cation has to some extent been regarded 
as a legitimate item of support, and 
probably at least the elements of a 
common-school education, or even a 
business education, might be regarded 
as necessaries for which a father would 
be liable. 


State Educates Young 


OWEVER, the education of the 

young is now everywhere in this 
country taken care of by the state, and 
a parent may be compelled to send his 
children to the public school unless he 
is willing to educate them himself. But 
the law does not compel a father to give 
his child a college or a professional 
education. 

In England, where the parents are of 
different religions the father may have 
the children educated in his own reli- 
gion, his wishes in the matter prevailing 
over those of the mother. No such rule 
has been established in this country. 
Probably, however, the English rule is 
the only workable rule if the law is to 
be invoked in such cases. The matter 
has been very little considered here. 
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She 
only Pillows 
filled with 


CWashed 
Jeathers | 


AVE you ever thought about 
the feathers in the pillows 
you buy? 


The careful housekeeper has san- 
itary beds chosen with care; 
mattresses turned and aired every 
week; the cleanest, whitest, freshest 
sheets— but she doesn’t know what 
kind of feathers are inside the pillows 
under her smooth, snowy-white 
pillow slips. Do your pillows, for 
example, contain feathers laden with 
horrible dirtand filth? With quills full 
of decaying animal matter? With the 
hopeless remnants of feathers which 
were not properly treated in the 
beginning? Or are they generously 
stuffed with clean, sterile, washed 
feathers? 


Now~—there is a way to be sure 
of pure pillows. Buy them by name 
—the Restwel name. Restwel 
pillows are the only pillows filled 
with washed feathers. Every feather 
is actually laundered like the sheets 
you sleep on, washed in gallons of 
pure water, electro-cured, steamed 
and steamed again in the exclusive 
tenfold’ Restwel purifying process. 


Ask your dealer for them. He 
will show you the guarantee tag 
which tellsyou that Restwel pillows 
havethe purity you rightfully expect. 


THE . ROBINSON -RODERS CO., Inc. 
Newark New York 


{Chicago — Kansas City — Little Rock} 


“aEST WEL” 


Pillows and Mattresses 














_ for the rest of your Life 
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and, of course, women are strongly 


impressed with their Economy. 





MICHAELS-STERN VALUE-FIRST 
CLOTHES cut the cost of being well- 


dressed by assuring fullest value, 
complete value, value through-and- 
through. 


Because of their style value these clothes help 
a man look his best; because of their fabric 
and finish value they make long wear certain. 


Miss or Madam! Youarean excellent judge 
of all such values. That’s why we sug- 
gest that you help your men-folk buy their 
clothes. They’ll be only too glad to get the 
benefit of your shopping skill and experience. 


Go to the store in your town where Michaels- 
Stern VaLuz-First Ciotues are sold. There 
a man’s taste in style and your demand for 
VALUE will be fully satisfied. 


We are sure of that because, in our shops, 
every mark of the chalk, every cut of the 
shears, every stitch of the needle, is guided 
by the principle of giving Value-First—va/ue 
to the last penny. 


Micuaets, STERN & Co., Rochester, New York 


MICHAELS :STERN 
Value:First Clothes 














YOUR CHILD AND THE LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


The right of determining the religious 
training of a child will ordinarily be included 
in the right of custody, the party having the 
custody of the child being the natural one 
to determine the child’s religious training. 
It has been held that an agreement made 
before marriage between the parents that the 
children of the marriage shall be brought up 
in the religion of the mother is not enforce- 
able. It is clear also that a parent may not 
control the child’s own rights of conscience 
after he has reached the age of discretion. 
Other things being equal, the parents’ wishes 
as to the religious education of the child will 
usually be respected. 


The Right of Custody 


2. most important right of a parent is 
the right to the custody of the child. 
To every properly constituted parent the 
privilege of the child’s society is of inesti- 
mable value and the source of some of the 
highest satisfactions of life. Under normal 
home conditions this right or privilege is en- 
joyed by both parents equally. While the 
parents are living together and the child 
lives with them, no question as to which 
parent shall have the:custody of the child 
can arise. Unfortunately home conditions 
are not always normal. Domestic tragedies 
occur, and where husband and wife are un- 
able to settle their differences for themselves, 
the courts are called upon to do so in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

One of the common subjects of litigation 
where the parents are not living together is 
the custody of children. The legal principles 
involved are few. By the common law of 
England the father, as the head of the family, 
had the sole legal right to the custody of the 
children. He, and not the mother, was bound 
to support them and, as against the mother, 
as well as third persons, he was entitled to 
their custody; ‘“‘a mother as such,” says 
Blackstone, “‘is entitled to no power [over 
her children], but only to reverence and 
respect.” 

Formerly the English common-law courts 
enforced the father’s rights rather harshly 
against the mother. Courts of equity, how- 
ever, were more humane, and in determining 
the matter of custody, took into account the 
welfare of the child; and even the common- 
law courts held that a father might forfeit 
his right to custody by gross misconduct. 
Under modern statutes and decisions in 
England a more liberal and humane doctrine 
prevails than formerly. 


Child’s Welfare Prevails 


HE English rule in its strictness has never 

prevailed jin the United States. From 
an early date the American courts adopted 
and extended the rule of the English courts 
of equity. It is still customary for the courts 
to speak of the “right” of a father or of a 
mother to the custody of a child, but the 
term is always used in a qualified sense, and 
neither in this country nor in England is 
there any such thing as an absolute legal 
right to the custody of children. The uni- 
versally accepted rule is that in all cases 
involving the custody of children the one 
controlling consideration is the welfare of 
the child. The child is recognized as a 
person and a citizen, and his rights are as 
sacred as those of any other person. As 
against the child it may almost be said that 
the parent has no rights. 

In determining the question of custody, 
the court, upon a consideration of all the 
circumstances of the case, will award the 
custody of the child to that person who, in 
the judgment of the court, can take the best 
care of the child. The natural rights of the 
parent are not ignored, and as an abstract 
rule of law the father, and not the mother, 
has a legal right to the custody of the child. 
It is recognized that so long as the parent is 
a fit person to care for the child and is able 
to do so, it is generally better for the child 
to be with the parent than with some other 
person, even though such person is in better 
financial circumstances than the parent and 
can give the child superior material advan- 
tages. Such advantages alone do not out- 
weigh the natural affection and solicitude of 
the parent. Parents will not be deprived of 
the custody of their children unless it is very 
clear that the children will be better off with 
someone else. 

The doctrine that the welfare of the child 
is the main consideration in determining 
the matter of custody has been recognized 
in the United States from the beginning, 
but it has been increasingly emphasized in 
the more recent cases. In many instances 
the child has been awarded to the mother 
in preference to the father, although this 


is not so much a recognition of the right 
of the mother as of the child’s right to be 
placed or left in the custody of the parent 
who can take the best care of him. Some. 
times children are given to the father a 
sometimes to the mother, and not infre 
quently some of the children are given to o 
parent and some to the other. Very you 
children are usually given to the mother 
she is a fit person. But even a mother ma 
be an unfit person to havevthe care of her 
child. If both parents are unfit for the 
trust, the children will be given to some third 
person or placed in an institution. 

In granting a divorce the court usually in- 
cludes in the decree a provision for the 
custody of the children. In awarding cus- 
tody the court exercises its discretion, giving 
the children to either parent or to a third 
person, as seems best for the children. Scme- 
times a child is given to the defendant, 
although it was for his or her fault that the 
divorce is granted. Misconduct entitling the 
plaintiff to a divorce does not necessurily 
render the defendant an unfit person to be 
intrusted with the custody of the child. In 
divorce proceedings, as in other cases, the 
one inquiry is: What is best for the child? 


‘Mothers Need Not Fear 


HE whole doctrine in a nutshell was well 

put by the Virginia court in a case in 
which a father tried unsuccessfully to get his 
child from a third person. “The real ques- 
tion,” said the court, “in a case like this is 
not what are the rights of the father or other 
relative to the custody of the child, or 
whether the right of the one be superior to 
that of the other, but what are the rights of 
the child?” 

The courts of this country have applied 
the foregoing rule in a spirit of enlightened 
humanity. Few, if any, cases can be found 
in the reports of American decisions in which 
the court has abused its discretion in the 
delicate matter of settling disputes over the 
custody of children. Certainly no mother 
need fear that her child will be taken from 
her in any case in which, in the judgment of 
the court, it is best for the child to be with 
her. The writer does not recall a single case 
in modern times in which a mother was dealt 
harshly with, or in which the interests of the 
child were not duly considered. 

Sometimes the decision in favor of the 
mother has gone to extremes. Thus in a 
case decided in Pennsylvania as long ago as 
1813, a man who had obtained a divorce from 
his wife for her misconduct sued to recover 
possession of their two little girls, but the 
court held that the mother should be per- 
mitted to keep them; for, notwithstanding 
her fault, she was a good mother and the 
children especially needed a mother’s care. 

The welfare of the children and not the 
deserts or rights of the mother is the de- 
termining factor in such cases _ So also, in 
a leading Tennessee case, where both parents 
were of good character, a boy ten years old 
was awarded to the father and two younger 
children to the mother. 


“Children are Not Chattels” 


N A RECENT case, in the same state, in 

which a five-year-old daughter of divorced 
parents was awarded to the mother, the 
court said of the opinion in the earlier case: 
“Its just, elevated and humane sentiments 
must find a response in the bosom of every 
right-thinking man. The dominant thought 
is that children are not chattels, but intelli- 
gent and moral beings, and that as such 
their welfare and their happiness is a matter 
of first consideration.” 

These cases are not exceptional, but are 
representative American decisions. In any 
state in the Union the courts would apply 
the same principle, namely, that the wel/are 
of the child is the determining consideration. 
There are no “ black” states in which a harsh 
law on the subject is in force. When alli the 
facts of any given case are known, it wil! be 
seen that the court has acted humanely and 
with tender consideration for the children 
and for worthy mothers. Illustrations could 
be multiplied almost without number. 

The parent’s so-called right to the cus 
tody of his child being deemed a trust for 
the child’s benefit, it is a question whe: her 
a parent can by contract surrender the cus- 
tody to another. Some courts hold that such 
a contract is binding on the parent as fur as 
his own rights are concerned, and will be 
enforced against him unless the welfare of 
the child requires otherwise. By what 
seems to be the weight of authority, however; 
such agreements are held to be contrary 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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. HOLMES § EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 


OR the bride by all 
as means. What tribute 
CaP 
, os é* more appropriate than sil- 
ver of beautiful pattern and 
enduring charm? 
But think of silver as more than an 
occasional gift. .There’s Holmes & 
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Edwards Silver for your country ff? 
Silver-Inlaid 


place, for example, ready to add a |} Tea-spoons 


d new grace to hospitality, prepared to 6 for $5 
0 ‘ 
; meet the most exacting demands of || s...<:-Piate 





everyday service. Tea-Spoons 

You may have Holmes & Edwards 
in Super-Plate with its extra protec- 
tion of silver at parts exposed to wear 
or Silver-Inlaid with blocks of ster- 
ling set in at rest points before 
plating. 





























AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN SILVERWARE 


Tue Hotmes & Epwarps SILVER Co. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Canadian Distributors 


m STANDARD SILVER COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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What Would the Day 
Ahead Do to Most Shoes? 


The great out-of-doors is calling. It looks like 
a strenuous day. That’s fine for the boys, but 
tough on most shoes. 


The way to reduce shoe bills is to provide each boy in 
your family with a pair of those patented, special feature, 
one-piece upper 


Wonseam 


PATENTED AND REGISTERED 


Wont Rip 
ies can’t pull “—s. 
ecause it’s part of the 
vamp and quarter. The ana longue One D 
single seam runs with the PATENTED 
strain and is reinforced by 
a full-length leather back- 


stay and three rows of 
stitching. 





Lack of seams means no 
rips or leaks. Toe is cov- 
ered with two thicknesses 
of leather. Soles and heels 
are stout and sturdy. 


Here’s the shoe your boy 
needs for school, for play 
and work—for any occa- 
sion. Looks good, feels 


good. 


Made on the army last— 
the last which Government 
experts selected for mili- 
tary footwear— it gives the 
foot that freedom neces- 
sary for natural growth. 





Get your boy a pair of 
Wonseam Shoes today. 
The name is stamped on 
the sole of the shoe—be 
sure to look for it. 


Your dealer should have 
Wonseams in stock. If not, 
please send us his name— 
mention size wanted—and 
we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Wonseam Shoes 
are made in 
either black or 
chocolate for 
boys. Also for 
men and little 
gents. 


$4.50 to $8 a pair 


Depending on Size 


W. H. Griffin Company - Manchester, N. H. 




















YOUR CHILD AND THE LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


to public policy and void and will not 
prevent the parent from recovering posses- 
sion of the child. The courts so holding will 
not recognize any attempt by the parent to 
abrogate his rights and duties as parent in 
this manner. In all cases it is the welfare of 
the child that controls. 

In South Carolina the right of a father, or 
of the mother if the father is dead, to grant 
away the custody of a minor child is con- 
ferred by statute. In a recent case it was 
held that the statute was intended merely to 
enable the parent to convey such rights as he 
or she had and that, while a transfer of 
custody would bind the parent, it would not 
affect the rights of the child. Accordingly 
the court disregarded a deed by which a 
father conveyed the custody of his two little 
daughters to his parents, and awarded the 
children to the mother, being convinced that 
the children would be better off with their 
mother than with their grandparents. 

Upon the death of the father, the mother, 
if a fit person, has the sole right to the cus- 
tody of the child. And except where a 
statute empowers the father to appoint a 
testamentary guardian for his child, the 
father can do nothing to defeat the mother’s 
right; his control ends with his life. 


Mother Sues for Her Son 


HUS in a Mississippi case a laboring man 

had given his ten-year-old boy to a man 
of ample means and good character to keep 
until the son should become of age. Three 
years later the father died, and the mother 
sued to recover possession of her son. The 
boy was well cared for and wished to stay 
with the man. The mother was poor and 
illiterate and dependent upon her daily labor 
for the support of herself and five children. 
Nevertheless the court gave the boy to his 
mother. As to the child’s preference, it was 
held that he was too young to make a con- 
trolling choice. Ordinarily the wishes of the 
child will be considered, where he is old 
enough to choose intelligently. 

As an incident to the right of custody the 
parent has the riglit to punish or correct the 
child in a reasonable manner. This right 
is to be exercised for the discipline and train- 
ing of the child, And the parent may dele- 
gate the right to another person; for 
example, to a school-teacher. If the right of 
punishment is exercised in a cruel or unrea- 
sonable manner the parent may be prose- 
cuted criminally therefor. 

The father has.a right to the services and 
earnings of his minor child. This seems to 
be allowed as a partial compensation for the 
duty of maintenance. The duty of support 
exists, however, independently of the ren- 
dering of services by the child. The father 
cannot by any legal process compel the child 
to work, although to a considerable extent he 
may do so through his general power of con- 
trol. If a child is hired out his wages belong 
to the father, unless the father consents to 
the child’s receiving them himself. As a 
matter of fact, usually as soon as a child 
becomes old enough to work for wages the 
father permits him to keep them, so the 
right to the child’s earnings is ordinarily of 
small advantage to the father. Upon the 
father’s death the mother succeeds to this 
right. 


Can’t Touch Child’s Property 


HE parents as the natural guardians of 

their children have control of their per- 
sons, as already explained. No appointment 
or qualification is necessary to entitle a 
parent to act as the personal guardian of the 
child. And no other guardian is necessary 
unless the child has property of his own. In 
that case a guardian of the child’s estate 
must be appointed. A father as such has no 


right whatever to his child’s property. He 
cannot touch one penny of it, even for the 
child’s support, unless authorized to do gq 
by the court. He has no more right as father 
to use or control his child’s property thay ™ 
any stranger would have. The father, if” 
a fit person, will generally be appointed © 
guardian of his child’s estate if he so desires, 4 

Upon the death of either parent the sur. } 
vivor has the first right to be appointed 
guardian of the child’s estate unless there ig 
already some other guardian. By the com. } 
mon law a father cannot appoint a guardian 
for his child by will. But by a statute passed } 
in England during the reign of Charles I] } 
the father, but not the mother, was given } 
the power to appoint, by deed og will, a 
guardian for his children after his death. A 
guardian so appointed is known as a testa- 
mentary guardian. Similar statutes have 
been enacted in some of the states of the 
Union, in some cases the mother also being 
given the power to appoint a testamentary 
guardian if the father is dead. 


Control by a Guardian 


HEREatestamentary guardian isgiven | 

control of the person as well as of the 
estate of his ward, his control is usually ex. 
clusive of the mother. However, his control 
is not greater than that of the father; andit 
is probable that in no state would a child be 
awarded to a testamentary guardian rather | 
than to the mother, where the child would } 
be better off with the mother. Very few 
cases on this subject have arisen in this coun- 
try, inasmuch as the appointment of testa- 
mentary guardians is quite uncommon. 

The statute is probably not a very useful 
one, although sometimes a husband may find 
it desirable to relieve his wife after his death 
of the care of their children’s property by 
appointing some trusted friend as guardian. } 
But there seems to be no real necessity for 
such a statute. At any rate, such a guardian 
would not be permitted to keep the child as 
against the mother where it would be better 
for the mother to have the child. 

Thus in a Mississippi case, decided in 
1842, a testamentary guardian appointed by 
the father took possession of the children, 
and the mother, who had married again, 
went with an armed force and took them 
from the guardian. He sued to recover the 
custody of the children, but the court, taking 
into consideration the interests and inclina- 
tion of the children, refused to restore them 
to the guardian, although he was a fit person 
for the trust. 


Common Law as a Model 


N SEVERAL states statutes have been 

enacted declaring the parents to be the 
natural guardians of their minor children, 
with equal powers, rights and duties in re 
gard tothem. It is not easy to see the prac 
tical advantage of such statutes. As long as 
the parents live together, they are in fact the 
joint custodians of their children and exer- 
cise a joint control, independently of any 
law on the subject. And if they are sepa- 
rated, joint custody is impossible. 

On the whole, few branches of the law 
have been less affected by statute than the 
law of parent and child. The few and simple 
rules of the common law cannot well be im- 
proved upon. They allow to both parents 
every proper right and afford to children a 
needed protection. Legislation can only 
complicate the law and may lead to unneces- 
sary litigation. Even the provision that the 
mother as well as the father shall be liable 
for the support of the child, while just 
itself, is of doubtful utility. It is not to be 
expected that a mother will permit her child 
to suffer when she has the means of affording 
relief. 





JESSICA 


By Daniel Henderson 


N A SUBWAY car I saw 
Star-eyed, dusky Jessica. 
She who with Lorenzo mated 
I beheld, reincarnated— 
Riding homeward with her beau 
From a Broadway movie show! 


Long ago, when Shylock sought her— 
(“O my ducats! O my daughter!”’) 
She could vanish with her lover 

In some friendly forest cover 

Where a rapturous nightingale 

Lilted to Lorenzo’s tale. 


Now a tungsten lamp she’s under, 
Guardsmen bawl, and coaches thunder, 
And prosaic people stare 

As her sweetheart breathes his prayer! 


Heigh-ho! Something chokes the light! 
In the sudden, welcome night 

Heads and lips are close together . - - 
Need a person wonder whether, 

In old moonlit gardens, she 

Found a fuller ecstasy? 

Or if then Lorenzo’s kiss 

Was a sweeter one than this? 
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Mavis Talc 


SOFTER than most talcs be- 
cause it is made by methods 
known only to Vivaudou, Finer 
than other talcs because it is 
screened thru meshes fine as a 
fairy web, 
The fragrance of it lingers longer 
because each tiny flake is made to 
hold indefinitely its individual 
portion of the wonderful Mavis 
fragrance. 


More Mavis Talc is sold than 
any other talc anywhere. There 
he can be only one reason—it is 
g better, 

ba Mavis Talc 

| Besides Talcum you can enjoy 
the Mavis fragrance in: 

Mavis Face Powder... .$ .50 
Mavis Toilet Water... . 
Mavis Rouge 

Mavis Perfume 

ip Mavis Soap 
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‘Pen Wn Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfume 
vi U, BY 


FRED L. PACKER Add six cents if you want the beautiful Mavis Waltz 
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Raisins Lend New 


to foods that would be plain otherwise 
Don’t miss their luscious flavors 


O, in your home, what thousands of other women Try the luscious dessert that raisins and apples make 
are doing—raise the so-called ‘‘common foods’’ when combined according to the recipe below. 
to a higher plane wth raisins. Give them “‘lux- Put stewed raisins in the oatmeal tomorrow. That 
ury”’ flavors—doubling their appetite appeal while forms an almost perfectly balanced food, with new and 
hardly adding a mite to their little cost. alluring zest. 


* * * * 








Stew raisins with prunes. Note the improvement in that oe 
morning dish. Raisin Caramel-Apples 

Likewise with bread pudding, Indian pudding, boiled rice, 1 cup SUN-MAID Raisins 
Jiffy-Jell and other economical foods—all receive a captivat- 1 cup eer brows sugar 
ing flavor from the raisin. — 

Dolied Grete aul Baliine Raisins, remember, are 75 per cent pure fruit-sugar which iin. nats ah talon Wes deaten end 
Giseneit ih tak cee tees te the is healthful, energizing nutriment in practically pre-digested arrange in a broad saucepan. Cover 


atmeal w 1 A £ ; over with the raisins, then sugar; add 
family's estimation, with raisins to form. So they add more than luscious flavor. the butter, cut into bits; 

make it more nourishing and doubly 

palatable. 


add water 
* ‘ and bake in a moderate oven until 
Be sure to use a fruit frequently that you can employ in so the butter and sugar forms a rich 


caramel. 
many ways and to such advantage. 
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By making plain foods more acceptable, as well as more 
nutritious, you can effect substantial savings in your bills. 


—" | SUN-MAID Raisins 


A cake for the most elaborate oc- 
casion as well as for every-day use. 


Raisins redeem a cake from being Ask for Sun-Maid Raisins. They Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 

**just cake.” a ae ; » = 
are made from California grapes, 7"emoved); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown with- 

which are too juicy, tender and thin- out seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 

skinned to ship far for table use. All first-class dealers sell them. 

Use these grapes as raisins. They Write for free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes” 

cost no more than ordinary kinds. — showing 100 ways to serve them. 
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Ask for Raisin Candies — delicious — healthful. 
‘tT At candy stores. 
Creamy Raisin Tapioca 


Delicious and inexpensive, with the 


added merit of swift preparation. May CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
of Gee 56 ee Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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“J should say you are! Why, there are 
thousands of wonderful things here!” She 
turned about and marched directly to where 
the little mandarin stood waiting-and smiling 
his patient smile. Need it be said that Peter 
marched directly behind? “Look; now isn’t 
he a darling?” 

Peter took the little figure in his big fin- 
gers, answering the fat ivory smile with a 
whimsical grin of his own. “I know the old 
gentleman,” he said. ‘‘His name is Ho Fat 
Wun. He laughed at me for swearing at the 
heat.” 


OOKING up from Ho Fat Wun’s wisely 
iw smiling face he met the girl’s eyes and 
saw something there that suddenly and curi- 
ously disconcerted him. It was like the look 
that had passed between them over the gay 
foolery of nonsense verse, but graver now 
and somehow different. He was confusedly 
aftaid to stop speaking. 

“T’d like to have him,” he hurried on 
mechanically, “even if my” — he choked 
ever so slightly, but finished manfully— 
“wife doesn’t want him.” He turned with 
entirely unnecessary sternness on the helpful 
Mr. Pohoomull, who had been a close third 
in the procession to the shrine. ‘How much 
is he?” 

“Forty-five dollar, gentlemans.” 

“No!” cried the girl. “Thirty-five! You 
said I could have him for thirty-five.” 

“Please, ladys, I forget for sure. I make 
you excuse, ladys. Thirty-five then also for 
your gentleman friends.” 

Mr. Pohoomull’s unconscious achievement 
of a colloquialism brought their eyes to- 
gether again in amusement; and confusion, 
renewed and deepened, hurried Peter again 
into speech. ‘‘ You were thinking of buying 
him? Then of course I won’t take him!” 

“No, no,” insisted the girl, inspecting a 
soapstone elephant; “‘T love little old Ho Fat 
Wun, but I’d never have bought him. Too 
extravagant—for me. I’ve bought more now 
than I can afford. Please take him.” 

“You wouldn’t have bought him? Hon- 
estly?”’ 

“Honestly.” 

The girl lifted her eyes to show how honest 
she was, and Peter, looking into them,. was 
convinced—that the thing that had hap- 
pened to him was very, Very serious indeed. 
And he turned hastily to the business of 
settling with Mr. Pohoomull, lest the girl 
see it too. 

“You’ve been very kind,” he acknowl- 
edged gravely to the girl’s profile when Mr. 
Pohoomull had borne Ho Fat Wun away. 

“T’ve enjoyed it,’’ she said; but she did 
not look up. 

He stood watching the strong delicate 
curve of her chin, all he could see of her face 
from his height; and was troubled. “Please 
tell me, honestly,” he begged, “did you want 
the little mandarin? Because I’d be awfully 
a to think I’d taken him away 

rom you.” 


HE set down the soapstone elephant with 
a tiny decisive bang. ‘‘Of course not,” 
she said firmly. “If I’d meant to buy him I 
wouldn’t have suggested him to you, would 
I?” Which sounded like logic, but wasn’t. 

Peter knew there was something wrong 
With it, but he didn’t know what it was. 

Presently she drew a little half-audible 
breath and smiled up at him. “Your wife 
will be a happy girl when she sees those 
beautiful things,” she said. “I hope she’ll— 
love little Ho Fat Wun.” 

He heard the sigh, and thought he knew 
What it meant. He knew, that is, how much 
one might desire a bit of ivory carved into 
an appealing personality. But he did not 
know the other reason, which, after all, was 
a rather unreasonable one. Some people, of 
course, are stirred to confusion by clear hazel 
eyes and a strongly rounded little chin and a 
slenderly sturdy little figure; but, strangely 
enough, there are others whose mental proc- 
esses are equally disturbed by huge lanky 
fellows with worried blue eyes and rumpled 
hair. You know how it is, even if you don’t 
know why. 

lhat half-audible sigh and valiant smile 
Precipitated disaster for Peter. Impulses 
were Coming up from somewhere within him 
faster than his brain could censor them; and 
because Mr. Pohoomull put the bulky pack- 
age into his hands at that unfortunate 
moment he did a reckless and reprehensible 
thing. He found an oblong lump under the 
paper, thrust his fingers through and ripped 

{o Fat Wun from his silken resting place. 


: “Let me give him to you. Please! Really 
haven’t any wife ——” 
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And because it seemed to him a perfectly 
natural offer she did not at once perceive the 
outrageous impertinence of it. Then her eyes 
widened and she gasped. 

Of course it was her cue to register highly 
offended dignity; to say “How dare you, 
sir!” and to stalk coldly, gracefully away. 
But in all her twenty-two years no stranger 
had ever before offered her a valuable gift 
that she yearned for and couldn’t afford to 
buy; and if he had, certainly he had not 
looked so absurdly like a great, earnest little 
boy while he was doing it. She missed her 
cue. Her lips quivered indignantly, and she, 
too, made speech uncensored by a properly 
deliberative brain. 

““You—you lied to me,” she said, “and 
you—bought my mandarin—and now—oh, 
it serves me right!” 

And then she went out of the shop. She 
did not stalk coldly and gracefully; she al- 
most ran. And Peter, knowing that he had 
done an unpardonable thing and that she 
was going away forever, with no volition of 
his own, bolted hatless after. 

“T’m sorry,” he entreated. ‘‘ Please don’t 
be angry. I didn’t think—I’m an idiot ——” 


’ 


T THE curb she turned, and cold, clammy 

dismay overlaid his consternation. She 

was quite composed; she even smiled—right 

through him. “Please don’t bother about it,” 

she bade him sweetly. ‘‘It doesn’t matter in 
the least.” 

A carameta, one of those diminutive vic- 
torias that serve for locomotion in Colon, 
drew up at her signal. ‘‘ Hotel Washington,” 
she instructed the kinky driver, still with 
that same chilling sweetness. 

And Peter—just stood. He felt large, un- 
necessarily large. Even her wrathful scorn 
had been preferable to this impregnable com- 
posure in which she had wrapped herself, 
leaving him outside—oh, very definitely out- 
side. He had, in fact, ceased to exist. The 
pony got under way with much pattering of 
hoofs, but little speed; even now he could 
have overtaken the carriage in three strides; 
but he stood rooted helplessly to the sidewalk, 
feeling very, very large and superfluous. 

Probably he looked it too. He felt eyes 
upon him and met the disapproving gaze of 
a policeman. Now the police of the Canal 
Zone are not the usual deferent and easily- 
awed little gendarmes of Latin-America; they 
are six-foot Americans in businesslike khaki. 
This one, to judge from his face, was prob- 
ably named Halloran or Casey. 

“A little mashing this afternoon, buddy?” 
he inquired softly. 

Now Peter was readily intimidated by 
young women with poise, but he was not 
afraid of red-faced young men with Irish 
eyes. He grinned sadly. ‘Do I look like a 
masher?” he demanded. 

The policeman returned the grin. “T’ll say 
you ain’t havin’ much luck at it,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Do you happen,” said Peter, “to know 
who that young lady is? Does she live here? 
I made a bad break—without meaning to, 
you know—and I’d like to get an introduc- 
tion and square it if I can.” 

The policeman shook his head. “ Just goin’ 
through, I reckon. She told the driver Hotel 
Washington. Waitin’ for a steamer, likely.” 

In the hotel—where she probably had few 
acquaintances and he had fewer—a proper 
introduction would be difficult. And it must 
be so extremely proper after what he had 
done! 

“Have a cigar,” said Peter dismally. 


, 


T WAS tea time when he reached the hotel. 

He was not normally addicted to the 
gentle vice, but he was ripe for desperate 
deeds. Many women took tea. Perhaps 

No sooner had he emerged among the 
tables on the seaward veranda than he saw 
her. And in the party at her table was a man 
he knew, a man named: Alexander or Patter- 
son or Smith. Peter’s sore heart leaped. 
With the idle, carefree look of a man storm- 
ing single-handed a nest of machine guns he 
advanced. 

“Hello, Alexander,” said he lightly—or 
Patterson or Smith. “Will somebody give 
me tea? I’m starving.” 

A stout matron, whom his acquaintance 
introduced as Mrs. Carson or Pettingill or 
Brown, beamed compassionately on this tall, 
pleasant young man with the strange, set 
look in his eyes. So many of our boys ac- 
quired that awful look Over There, you know! 
“Of course we'll give you tea, poor man! 
Bring a chair. Nell, you'll let Mr. Allen 
sit by you? My niece, Miss Harney, Mr. 
Allen.” 





Nell Harney—of course that was her name; 
pure music it was, too, when you come to 
think of it. Those faint, delectable freckles 
were slightly submerged in color, probably 
due to the heat; but her eyes were quite cool 
and candid. 

“How do you like Panama?” queried 
Peter brightly. 

“Tt’s very interesting. One sees so many 
different kinds of people.” It was entirely 
my that Peter was one of the least desirable 
kind. 


ITHIN three minutes he was reduced 

to dumb and perfectly apparent misery; 
so apparent that his friend—Mr. Alexander 
or Patterson or Smith—saw it. His eyes, 
which were blue or brown or black, twinkled. 
‘‘Gets delightfully cool here in the late after- 
noon—eh, Allen?” he drawled, with that 
genial tactfulness that no law book defines as 
provocation for murder. 

The girl’s clear eyes smouldered darkly. 
She rose. “I’ve got to get off some letters, 
people,” she explained, calmly obvious to the 
fact that the letters must go on the same 
steamer that would take them all to New 
York. And with perfect dignity she made 
her way among the tables and departed. 

It was a relief when the party broke up and 
Peter was no longer at the necessity of pre- 
tending to be civilized. He sat slumped in 
his chair, chewing savagely an unoffending 
cigar and meditating on the wreck of his 
hitherto approximately happy life. The but- 
terflies came out, the little living pansies of 
Panama that rejoice in the cool of morning 
and evening, swirling and dancing on the 
air about the smooth green lawn; but Peter 
stared glumly past them at a large bronze 
statue of—apparently—George Washington 
Showing Pocahontas the Atlantic Ocean. 
The sun went down in a brief flare of color, 
shading through rose and gold to dim purple 
on the sea; but to him it was only a sun- 
set and a great deal of water. 

“Ho Fat,” he growled unjustly that night 
to the little mandarin, “ Fat Wun, you’re the 
guy that spilled the beans. Everything was 
lovely until you butted in.” 

The mandarin smiled politely. He was too 
courteous to contradict. His masterly non- 
resistance moved Peter to shame. 

“T apologize, old fellow. You're right. I 
did it all by myself. Just opened my mouth 
and put my foot in it.” 

The mandarin smiled in forgiveness. 
““Cheero!” he would have said, or the Chinese 
equivalent of that comradely word. “All is 
not yet lost. Perhaps on the boat ——” 


UT on the boat Peter’s lack of desirable 

qualities became even more distressingly 
plain. He managed to attach himself to the 
party long enough to remark brilliantly that 
it was a lovely morning; to which the girl 
assented sweetly, turning within the next 
half second to join animatedly in another 
conversation. 

It is a fact confirmed by our best psycholo- 
gists that cheerful surroundings only in- 
tensify inward gloom. The Abangarez was 
a white and not unseemly ship; the sea 
was dimpling blue, the morning sky gay 
and clear. Peter stood exiled at the rail and 
watched the waterfront of Colon recede and 
take on beauty across the distance, flanked 
by green jungles and topped by purple hills. 
It was all wrong. The sky should have been 
overcast with threats of violence; the ship 
should have been black, black as the sails 
that sent their message of despair across the 
7Egean Sea. 

The ripening and waning of a perfect day 
drove darkness deeper into his soul. He 
could not pace the deck without seeing her, 
though he himselfhad become totally invisible 
to clear hazel eyes. In the dining saloon he 
was opposite her across the room, but those 
laughing eyes never paused on him. How 
bright she was; she kept her whole table 
merry! 

Afterdinnerheescaped fromadreary bridge 
game in the smoking room, alleging falsely 
that he was in need of sleep. What he needed 
was gloom about him—gloom without to 
match the gloom within. He made his way 
forward from the lighted promenade, down 
across dark, unfamiliar hatches, past vague, 
shadowy winches to the pitch blackness of 
the foredeck. He was not sure that he was 
allowed there; but a glowing cigar tip showed 
the weatherbeaten face of a lookout in the 
bow, and he was unreproved. 

Offering monosyllabic greeting he leaned 
on the broad rail and lost himself in reveries 
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“It was in my mouth as 
HONEY for sweetness.” 
—Ezekiel 3:3 


ONEY was the 

sweetest and most 
delicious article of food 
known in Bible times. 
In the Scriptures things 
that are sweet, pleasant 
and agreeable are fre- 
quently compared to it. 





More Than Sweet 
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From flower, to bee, to you 


The genuine goodness of 
Airline Honey includes 
even more than whole- 
someness and sweetness 
—it has a delightful, 
distinctive flavor that 
comes from the choicest 
| honey-bearing flowers 
| that grow—and it’s 
{ always the same. 


Fine for spreading on hot 
biscuits or bread—wonderful 
on batter-cakes and waffles! 
You must try AIRLINE to 
| know the real treat that’s in 
} store for you. Order a jar 
today. 


Its purity and uniform flavor 
guaranteed. Airline Honey 
is sold by most good grocers 
—served in hotels, clubs and 
dining cars. 
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Rough Looking—Smooth Riding 


HAT happens when you detour from the 
smooth paved road to the rough, rutty, 
bumpy by-way? 
In the Overland 4 you keep going, with- 
out slowing down to a snail’s pace. 


Bumps seem to melt away under the jolt- 
absorbing action of the new T7ip/ex Springs. 


Overland 4 rides with remarkable smooth- 
ness. It combines the economy and ease 


of handling of a 100-inch wheelbase with the 
riding ease of a 130-inch springbase. 

The Four-Door Sedan weighs only 200 
pounds more than the Touring Car. 

Of unusually attractive design and elegant 
interior, this all-season car is an exceptional 
combination of motoring luxuries and service. 


Its ease of control and comforts make it 
an ideal car for women to drive. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars, Roadsters 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


John N. Willys Export Corporation, New York 
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concerning a strongly rounded little chin and 
clear, humorous, comradely eyes. The girl 
of vesterday was lost forever. This cool, 
brizhtly defensive person was not she. 

The ship swam slowly through a void 
of darkness; there was neither ocean nor 
horizon nor sky. Water rustled under the 
bow with a steadiness that spoke of progress 
through a glassy sea, but the world was lost 
as if in the darkness of outer space. Then a 
gleam of soft unearthly radiance caught his 
eye from below, and he became aware of a 
thing that made him forget to breathe. 

Close under the great prow the blackness 
wrinkled and creamed into fire, streamed 
away aft in widening, frothing trails of flame. 
An invisible flying fish got up and went 
slapping away, striking a trail of sparks from 
the unseen surface. Suspended below in 
crystal darkness a school of intricately dart- 
ing stars drifted by. Minnows, those gor- 
geous little things were only minnows! 

Peter had seen phosphorescence before, 
but never such a blaze of glory set off by so 
black a night. Off yonder the placid water 
showed no motion, no light; but under the 
bow it flamed into flickering green and yellow 
and ghostly blue. Every tiny splash on the 
surface blossomed into light, fading into 
an inverted plume of glowing vapor; every- 
thing that moved in that liquid blackness 
was clothed instantly in an armor of self- 
shining gold. 


A golden torpedo shape swam into 
view; another, and another. Directly 
before the shadowy angle of the bow they 
raced, now in parallel ranks, now swaggering 
wantonly from side to side, weaving a lumi- 
nous network of their glowing trails; now 
dimming to invisibility, now leaping out 
of the water in golden explosions of light; 
darting ahead, lagging; waiting for that dim 
sluggish monster of a ship that would neither 
leap nor dive, but only plowed dully ahead. 

“How’d ye like to fall overboard now?” 
said the sudden dry voice of the lookout. 
“Them sharks’d be glad t’ see ye.” 

Peter was moved to irritation. He knew 
that many sailors had honest ignorance of 
things of the sea, but he resented hearing 
these friendly, joyous creatures called sharks. 
Sharks! 

“Dolphins, I think,” he corrected shortly. 
“Porpoises. I’ve seen them play around a 
boat like that; but I never saw such a show 
as this.” 

“T dunno,” said the lookout languidly. 
Peter could make out that he was not even 
watching that moving patch of splendor that 
the black sea unrolled under their feet. 
“Purty, ain’t it?” 

Pretty! Seldom in a lifetime might a man 
chance on such sea magic, thought Peter 
resentfully; and this sun-dried seafaring 
man found it worth no more than a glance 
and a careless word. It was not Peter’s 
habit to be so harshly critical, you will un- 
derstand; he was merely making an unfair 
conene The lookout was a very good 
ookout. 

Peter tried to turn again to enthralled con- 
templation, but could not. Something bore 
on his consciousness; a wistfulness, a grave 
lack. More; it was a necessity. He took 
out a cigar and lighted it, trying to asphyxi- 
ate that unreasoning impulse in smoke. 
here were six of those lithe spectacular 
shapes now; they might frolic on for half 
au hour more, or they might vanish at any 
moment. 


, 


\, ERY calmly he tossed the cigar over- 

V board and put the burnt match in his 
pocket. He strode back past the winches, 
stumbling unheedingly on an unseen chain; 
cown the steps and along the hatches and 
up again to the lighted promenade. It was 
« thing that simply must be done, regardless 
©! consequences to himself. 

He found her standing by the rail, alone, 

vatching the wide flickering wash in the 
shadow along the ship’s side. Stiffly and for- 
mally he came to a halt beside her. 

_ ” That’snot a hundredth part of the show,” 
he said abruptly. “There are dolphins up 
‘orward, playing just as they do in daylight 
and shining in the dark. You may never see 
such phosphorescence again.” 

She looked at him with steady, expression- 

less eyes, but he had already accepted the 
worst for himself and was not daunted. 
_ . You must see it,” he went on, stoically 
Impersonal; “you must not miss such a 
chance. Ask someone to go with you. I’ve 
seen it,”’ 

He thought this should remove the only 
possible objection, but she still seemed 

esitant, 

“Please!” he urged. “The dolphins may 
80 away any minute now.” 


“Ts there,” she asked, ‘‘any reason why I 
shouldn’t go with you?” 

The sense of her words sent Peter’s spirits 
up a couple of notches, but her expression 
had not changed. They went sliding slowly 
back. He knew now that he had been ad- 
dressing the girl of yesterday through the 
unfriendly ears of the cool young person who 
took her place; but the girl of yesterday— 
for him—was gone forever. 

“Tf you will,” he said with tremendous 
dignity, and offered his arm. 

In silence they crossed the dark hatch and 
mounted to the utter night of the foredeck. 
The girl cried out once, softly, as she came 
upon the glory under the tall prow; but her 
exclamation was not addressed to him. The 
shining torpedo shapes sported valiantly for 
her; for her the sma!ler people of the deep 
winked into warmer widescence and faded 
slowly astern; new and more wonderful 
hues of radiance broke out in the wash of 
the sharp bow. 

“Look,” said the girl; “here comes the 
ace of diamonds.” 

“‘Stingaree,” said the dry voice of the 
lookout. 

“Sting ray,’ translated Peter. 


HE« SPOKE softly; not for worlds would 
he have hurt the lookout’s feelings; he 
had just discovered the marvelously comfort- 
ing fact that the girl, leaning beside him on 
the rail, and hence not in the least in need of 
support, had not withdrawn her hand from 
hisarm. It even snuggled more confidingly in 
the bend of hiselbow. A moment ago he had 
despised the lookout for an unfeeling clod; 
now he loved him as a man and a brother. 
He loved everybody. 

“Oh,” cried the girl, clutching his arm in 
involuntary dismay, ‘“‘they’re going home.” 

It was true. One by one the lithe torpedo 
shapes up-ended, foreshortened, and vanished 
in dimming pools of phosphorescence. The 
crystal darkness closed over them. Lesser 
lights still winked, lines of cool fire still swept 
back along the ship’s side; the stage was still 
set, but the star performers were gone. 

Presently the girl spoke with a kind of 
shamed hesitance. ‘Why did you ask me to 
come?”’ she said. 

Peter was surprised. ‘Why, I thought 
you'd like it,”’ he explained inadequately. 

“But I’ve been so—nasty to you.” 

“‘T deserved it,” said Peter cheerfully. 

“No,” said the girl thoughtfully. “TI 
think the reason I was so angry with you 
wasn’t because you offered me the little 
mandarin, but because I came so near taking 
him—before I thought.” 

The lookout coughed. He had coughed 
before, but this time he did it noisily, and 
struck a match, varying his usual procedure 
of lighting one cigar from the stub of another. 
He was not without delicacy, that lookout, 
for all that golden dolphins in the night to 
him were only sharks. 


HEY fell silent, their faces softly lit by 

the streaming lines of fire below. He 
looked and saw that she was smiling. ‘‘ You 
will let me give you the little mandarin, 
won’t you?” he murmured. 

The girl traced a pattern on the broad rail 
with a slim forefinger. “Do you know why 
I showed him to you in the store?” she said 
slowly. ‘It was because I knew you could 
see the darling soul of him. And you did; 
and so I can’t take him.” 

“You wanted me to see him,” said Peter, 
“just like I wanted you to see—all this?” 

“Yes. To help me see him.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Peter reverently 
and with masterly clearness, “that I could 
help anybody—see things, like I’ve always 
wanted you to help me. Nell *! 

She lifted her small dim face, probably to 
speak. Perhaps Peter was afraid to risk her 
saying the wrong thing; he interfered in a 
most practical manner with her speaking 
at all. 

“What will your wife say?” presently 
inquired a small and somewhat muffled 
voice near his right shoulder. 

“You’re her,”’ said Peter. “Didn’t you 
recognize your description?” 

“Yes,” admitted the small voice. “I 
knew all the time you weren’t married. You 
were so funny, like a little boy trying to fool 
his mamma.” _ 

“Happy prospect I’ve got,” mourned 
Peter, “if I can’t ever fool you.” 

The lookout burst into one last despairing 
fit of coughing, but he might have saved his 
breath. To them the sound was one with the 
wash of water under the bow, the muffled 
thudding of the engines, the unconsidered 
creakings of a ship in motion. 

“We needn’t ever decide who owns Ho 
Fat Wun,” said the girl triumphantly. 
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One Cent a Dish 


Serves Quaker Oats 


It Costs 5 Cents 
To Serve a Single Egg 





4 Ounces Meat 
Costs Eight Cents 





A Bit of Fish 
Costs Eight Cents 





A Slice of Bacon f 
Buys Two Dishes Oats 











Supplies a Day’s Nutrition 


A boy needs 2,000 calories of nutrition daily. 
Oats those 2,000 calories cost 11 cents. ; 

The oat supplies nutrition in well-balanced form. It is rich 
in nearly every essential. It abounds in needed minerals. 

It is vim-food, food for growth. 
garded as the greatest food that grows. 


Other foods up to $1.50 


The calory is the energy measure of food value, by which 
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‘Cost of 2,000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . A , llc 
In Average Meats ° ‘ 90c 
In Average Fish . P . § 

In Hens’ Eggs. P - $1.40 
In Vegetables 22c to $1.50 











Thus meat, eggs and fish will 
average some ten times Quaker 
Oats. And many foods cost 20 
times as much. 


Not the Sole Diet 


This does not mean that Quaker 
Oats should be the only diet. 

But the oat dish is important, 
as every mother knows. It starts 
the day with almost a complete 
food. 

It will save 90 per cent on your 
breakfasts, compared with many 
foods. And that saving will cut 
down your average food cost. 

The Quaker Oats breakfast was 
never so important as today. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


This brand is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


_ It makes the oat dish doubly 
inviting, and you get it for the 
asking, without extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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The violin-shaped 
resonator of The 
Cheney creates true 
tonal beauty and 
adds rare quality 
to vocal or instru- 
mental records. 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY:-CHICAGO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 












































JSeovers of Music enjoy 


intimate evenings with their 
favorite artists when The 
Cheney plays in the home. In 
its music, technique and 
personality are revealed with 
delicacy and vibrant beauty. 


The Cheney embodies an 
original application of acoustic 
principles. It restores to all 
records the sustained tones and 
mellow overtones of the 
original rendition, playing with 
a wealth of exquisite harmony. 


Each Cheney is housed in 
cabinet-work of period design, 
true to the concepts and skill of 
old-world masters. 
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“T HAVE THE HONOR TO 
NOMINATE—” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 

















beyond a most conspicuous minority. This 
year they wish to pass as a matter of course. 
But the press is likely to regard them as a 
“feature”—especially a woman delegate 
from Oklahoma who is a Cherokee Indian 
and a college graduate. 

There is no uniform way of choosing the 
delegates. National conventions, it is to be 
remembered, are party matters. They are 
not even mentioned in the Constitution. 
How the delegates from each state to the 
national convention are chosen, therefore, 
depends upon two things in every state: 
First, the election law of the particular state; 
and second, the rules of the party organiza- 
tion in each state; or a combination of the 
two. For the sake of brevity, we may say 
here that in a majority of states the dele- 
gates are chosen at a state convention, in 
which there are delegates from every district. 
Some of the states provide for primary elec- 
tions for delegates in both parties. In some 
states one party has a primary and the other 
does not have one, the state provision being 
for a state convention unless the state central 
committee orders a primary. By still an- 
other practice district delegates are appointed 
by primary and delegates at large by state 
convention. 


Myrtle, Gertrude and Mary 


F THE new woman voter wants to know 

why her individual vote does not count 
more in nominating the President—in case 
she does not think it counts enough—the 
place for her to begin her investigation is 
back in the state primary or convention, or 
perhaps in the “unofficial convention” that 
precedes the primary. ‘Unofficial state 
convention” sounds like one of those good 
old town meetings we dream about, where 
men and women voters come purely to take 
counsel together. But in most cases the 
official state conventions are not to make the 
slate, but to get the boys—and girls—com- 
mitted to the slate that has been made for 
them. 

This year, it is true, in some states a new 
breath of air swept through the state con- 
vention halls where “big fours” were being 
chosen. Of perhaps two thousand delegates 
in one such convention more than five hun- 
dred were women—in their first convention. 
As the perennial secretary with the booming 
voice read the names of those appointed to 
this or that committee, the Myrtles and 
Gertrudes and Marys and Berthas fell trip- 
pingly from his tongue along with the Johns 
and Georges and Edwards. 

But the unofficial spectator, who went to 
the unofficial state convention to see the 
delegates to the national convention thus 
chosen, felt cheated. He saw and heard no 
choosing, no nominating, and if the names 
of the successful “‘delegates” had not been 
read out loud just before the meeting ad- 
journed he would have thought he had made 
a mistake and got into the wrong pew. 

It is all over in no time. This particular 
convention had two sessions, from 8:30 to 
10:30 at night and 11:30 to 12:45 the next 
morning. It is a great study in democracy 
to see two thousand delegates together rep- 
resenting all the counties of the state. You 
can’t say it isn’t a state convention, because 
it really does convene. But it would be a 
further study in democracy to hear a little 
more of the two thousand delegates and a 
little less of Mrs. Jarley. 


All of Them are Hand-Picked 


“FTXHE chair recognizes Mr. X, of Y 

County,” reads the temporary chair- 
man—a distinguished “keynote” speech- 
maker, but not a “detail man” of the party— 
looking down at the list on the paper in his 
hand, where he apparently expects to find 
the Mr. X whom he is “recognizing” from 
the floor. 

Mr. X and everybody else on that paper 
has been hand-picked for his part in the 
program. 

“But if you are a delegate you can speak 
from the floor and say anything you want 
to; why, you could give a new quirk to the 
whole convention.” 

“You could,” says the man next me in the 
gallery; “but you would have to move 
awful quick to do it. This performance runs 
right along smooth—no jars.” 

“Of course,”’ says the old-timer; “what 
on earth do you expect? This is a represent- 
ative government, not a pure democracy. 
Think what bedlam you would let loose if 
that mob of delegates and alternates from 
all over the state were all given their heads, 


all talking and never getting together; for 
you haven’t the remotest idea that they 
would agree on anything, have you? A neat, 
efficient convention—that’s what we had. 
Where did you women get the idea that it 
would be a good plan to have a kind of 
free-for-all on the floor of the convention? 
Not a very ladylike idea, it seems to me. 
Everything done in caucus—that’s the slogan 
if you want efficiency. You women vill 
come to see it.” 


The “Sanity of the Voter” 





HE favorite theme, in all these state- | 

convention speeches, is always a pxan of 
gratitude for majority rule, the expressian 
of a secure belief in the “‘sanity and vision of 
the average voter,” and the expression of a 
decent respect for the rights of minorities. 
Certainly it does not appear that the rights 
of minorities are in any danger at a state 
convention; for a canvass of delegates and 
alternates would frequently disclose that the 
all-powerful majority do not always know 
just what is going on until the decisions are 
announced from the platform. 

Right next to me in the gallery at one such 
convention this spring was an elderly man, 
not to say old, noticeable because he looked 
so profoundly uninterested. You would have 
put him down as one of those men who have 
no very immediate interest in politics, but 
who still feel that “we, the people,”’ must 
attend in some capacity the councils at 


} 
| 
| 
| 


which our plans are made. | aa 


It was the wrong theory in this case. 
A woman in the row ahead turned around, 
recognized him as a neighbor and said in 
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tones ot unmixed surprise: ‘Why, Mr. Rob- | 


inson, what are you doing here?” 
““My wife’s a delegate,” he answered in a 
tired voice. ‘‘She’s down on the floor. My 


ticket’s not the right color, and they told | a 


me I would have to come up here. But”— 
a little cynically—“I can’t see but what 
I’m having as much to do with the doings 
as she is.” 

So indeed it might appear to the non- 
partisan observer. In most such conven- 
tions Mr. and Mrs. Average Delegate are 
mum, no other word expresses it. And his 
or her job is to be not mum, but articulate. 
That is what being a representative means. 


_And unless we get ourselves that kind of 


local delegate who gets us our national dele- 
gate, we may find when we get to our gallery 
seat at the National Convention that the 
gallery “‘represents” us a good deal better 
than the floor. But the floor has the power 
to cast our vote! 


Whois the Gallery and Why is it There? 


HE gallery is numerous. Some of the 

delegates have brought their families, 
thus combining business and a pleasure trip. 
It is a good chance to initiate the boy into 
politics or to give “‘mother” her first view 
of the Mississippi or the Golden Gate. Quite 
aside from the fun of a trip to town or across 
the continent, there is plenty of excitement 


for those who simply came to see. When the |@ 


convention is not in session, the hotels and | 
avenues near by are jammed with a steadily 
moving throng, winding from one corridor 
to another, from one floor to another. If you 
want to get through you had better move 
with the crowd, or the going will be difficult. 
But the crowd is not going anywhere in 
particular; it is simply moving on from one 
“headquarters” in ‘candidates’ row” to an- 
other. 

The headquarters, some of which look 
like booths at county fairs, are chiefly for 
popular consumption. The crowd hopes to 
find in them the respective candidates and jj 
their dignitaries taking counsel together. | 
But all they find is the most good-natured | 
man from home “keeping store,” monitor of | 
the “‘literature.”’ The real conferences— and | 
they are frenzied enough—are going on 1 | 
somebody’s room in quieter corridors up- | 
stairs, outside which are stationed watch- | 
dogs. a 
Sometimes in these hotel processions, 10 | 
the intervals between sessions, while state |j 
delegations are meeting and the gallery '5 | 
left to amuse itself, a spirit of ribaldry seizes | 
the crowd, and bell boys go about, at some | 
wag’s bidding, industriously paging some | 
controversial figure known to bemilesaway— | 
probably in the rival camp; it’s an old | 
joke, but it never fails to “take” with the 
bystanders. In the tensest days of the con- 
vention a mysterious group here and there 
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Hamilton Beach 


Home Motor 


It Sews With Ease 





























Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach— 

no skill required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort 









It Whips Cream 


could be done by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


comfort of an expensive fan. 


Attachment. 


edged cutlery. 


y lt Polishes Silver 


hand to brighten the silver. It works a 
magic transformation—quickly and without 
effort on your part. 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 
Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 


or drudgery; no more broken thread; always runs right. 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, 
or make delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply at- 
taching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 


Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can always have keen- 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
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is disseminating whispered tips and “the 
very latest turn in the situation; you will 
see when the session reconvenes this after- 
noon.” 

Outside the hotels, also, on the avenue 
or the “Boul’ Mich’,” night or day, the 
streets are full of marching clubs, every 
conceivable effort of local humorists, inter- 
minable hawkers of badges and flags. There 
are famous figures—to be pointed out con- 
tinually—candidates and governors by the 
dozen, and “big bosses,” and editors, and 
writers, and rich and great ladies, and so on. 
No other national occasion brings them to 
one place in just that way. 


Nothing Detracts From the Convention 


HEN the convention session is on, 

however, nothing else matters. You 
would not miss a minute from that prized 
gallery seat. After the first session or so you 
carry sandwiches; they might begin to bal- 
lot, and it would be too stupid to have to go 
out to eat. Besides, you might lose your 
seat; it has happened. 

Let us suppose the opening minute of the 
first session is very near. The band begins 
to select its pieces more carefully and to play 
with more decorum. Those young function- 
aries in the aisles, the sergeants at arms, 
make a great show of activity. They had 
better; in many cases some potentate of 
their state has secured them the “office” 
because there was no other way of getting 
them into the convention. 

How perfectly set the whole scene is. Look 
at the intricate system of telephones up on 
the speakers’ platform, connecting every- 
thing with everything else. Look at the red 
light dangling to show where the calls for 
doctors and ambulance and emergency must 
go. On the speakers’ platform, the parlia- 
mentarian disposes his papers around him; 
he does not honestly expect to be greatly 
needed. The press readjusts itself and ob- 
serves that the floors and benches are about 
as shaky this year as they were last. 

Most of the state delegations are in, but 
there remain a few “timed entrances” of 
which the gallery and distinguished guests 
on the platform will please take due notice. 
That was a rather remarkable outburst; 
what state? Oh, yes, one of the five really 
promising candidates. But the next one is 
thunderous; of course the favorite son of the 
hostess state, and the hostess state, nat- 
urally, is always well represented in the 
galleries. 


The “Keynote” is Struck 


HE bands, perfectly signaled, stop. 

The gavel works at last. The invocation 
has begun. The hush is almost a miracle. 
The dignified figure in clerical garb prays 
that those present may love righteousness. 
The gallery approves. But there are some 
wandering thoughts among the delegates. 
After all what the present convention has 
to do is not only to “love” righteousness, 
but to find out in the great confusion of 
possibilities just where, under which of those 
slender black poles, righteousness really 
lies—or sits. 

The temporary chairman, who has had a 
“temporary” knowledge of it for months, 
ever since the committee on arrangements 
decided on him after consultation with other 
powers, and who has his “‘ temporary ”’ speech 
neatly typewritten in his pocket, is duly 
“appointed” and escorted to the chair by a 
temporary committee, who also, strange to 
relate, does not seem to be surprised by the 
request. 

The keynote speech of the temporary 
chairman is good for an hour at least. Could 
a man ask for a better opportunity? If 
there are a few lonely souls from the rival 
camp in the galleries they know just how 
lonely they are and will have nothing to 
say. He catches the delegates fresh, in that 
miraculous mood when they would almost 
rather listen to a speech than not. They 
recognize the reasonableness of listening 
once in four years to what the party stands 
for, and what we, the people, demand. If it 
is a convention to renominate, the keynote 
speech must summarize the achievements of 
the past four years. If it is to nominate a 
successor, the speech must also summarize 
the achievements of the party that has been 
in power, in order to show that they must be 
continued. If it is the convention of the 
party out of office there must be a thorough 
analysis of the “inordinate extravagance 
and inefficiency” of the present administra- 
tion. There must be a full exposition of the 


duties of a good citizen—and a good parti- 
san—in “the crisis that confronts us.” And 
in fairness to the audience there must be at 
intervals some neat new slogans or catch- 
words—not too new; the favorite old themes 
must be given due recognition, and, as a 
matter of fact, the applause will come down 
most heavily upon them. 

After the keynote has been “struck” 
there must, of course, be a permanent organi- 
zation—a permanent chairman notably and 
committees, for which the states must name 
their respective members. The state dcie- 
gations with marvelous forethought seem 
to have a pretty good general idea as to 
whom they will name for what. 

The credentials committee has to mike 
an accounting of the delegates. When there 
are contests its tasks have sometimes been 
animated; otherwise, they are dull. The 
rules committee settles such momentous 
questions as whether the platform hadn’t 
better be adopted before the president is 
nominated or whether the speeches, except 
for nominations, shall not be limited, say, 
to five minutes. 


Always a “Burning Issue” 


HE platform committee has the mo- 

mentous task of framing the platform 
upon which the party asks the election of its 
nominee. It has to take the “keynotes” 
set forth by the temporary chairman, and 
some other things, and produce the perfectly 
orchestrated whole. Or, in the more familiar 
vernacular, it has to take the planks and 
build the platform. 

The convention aims to put in its wisest 
man as chairman of the platform committee, 
for he has a statesman’s course to steer—be- 
tween reformers perhaps without and reac- 
tionaries perhaps within. At the very best 
he cannot please everybody. A great many 
people came to the convention just on pur- 
pose to bring him planks, and half of them 
at least are doomed to go home mad. 

No matter how many “ burning questions” 
are solved or entirely consumed, so to speak, 
since the time of the last convention four 
years before, there are always some left. 
Where a burning issue is needed there will 
always be one. Otherwise in 1920 we might 
have had some trouble in getting enough. 
The burning questions before both parties 
in 1916, aside of course from preparedness, 
pro and con, were, first, woman suffrage; 
second, prohibition, and third, labor. 

In 1916 whether or not to declare for 
suffrage kept the platform committee of one 
convention bickering for so many hours that 
the work of the whole convention was con- 
siderably slowed up until the declaration 
was “for,” by a committee vote of thirty- 
five to eleven. Both party platform com- 
mittees in 1916 declared for suffrage, but 
neither party declared for it by Federal 
amendment. It was a tense moment in the 
Republican convention when, with a signifi- 
cant glance at the galleries, the chairman 
read that the Republican Party declared its 
belief in suffrage for women. A glowing 
demonstration filled a well-timed pause, 
after which the chairman, with another 
glance (this time at the delegates on the 
floor), continued: “But it recognizes the 
right of each state to settle the question for 
itself.” And a gallery god shouted: ‘Who 
wins?” 

In 1920 the women answer: “We do.” 

It is an eventful four-year interval in 
America, quite aside from a world war, that 
sees two honestly burning issues, prohibition 
and woman suffrage, both age-old, snatched 
from the “platforms” of both parties and 
done and accomplished and finished—by 
neither party. The American people has 4 
few planks of its own, which it is not leasing 
out entirely to any party. 


What Makes a Convention Excitin2? 


OU never can tell. There have been 

very dull conventions in years of the 
greatest stress. A convention that has met 
to reélect, not to elect, a candidate popular 
with its party, resigns itself to dullness, un- 
less it can pick a fight on the vice presidency. 
There is nothing stirring about a mere ratl- 
fication meeting. On one such occasion, some 
of the most important delegates did not even 
go; and though four days’ profit had been 
pledged to hotels and merchants of the con- 
vention city, the delegates struck at the 
attempts to hold them and insisted on nom- 
nating on the third day—and going home. 
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HAIR BRUSH 


HIS splendid aid to the beauty 

toilette combs and brushes in one 
operation. The choice, extra-stiff, straight- 
up-and-down rows of bristles massage 
thoroughly every part of the scalp, smooth 
out all snarls and tangles, and foster dy 
natural means that fine-spun, silky soft- 
ness which every woman desires her hair 
to have. 


The bristles are permanently fastened 
through a non-tarnishable aluminum face 
into a durable, special composition bed. 


Made in several handsome styles and 
finishes. Look for the name Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Pen-e-tra-tor on the handle. Always sold 
in the Yellow Box. 


Send for free book, which fully describes 
all the styles and finishes. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Florence, Massachusetts 


Also manufacturers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush and the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush. 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street, West, Montreal 
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The thing that makes the genuine tension 
of a convention is the strength of convic- 
tion which the various state delegations feel 
about their own favorite son, or about some 
other candidate they have set their hearts 
upon. : 

They are going to sit tight for A so long 
as A is in the running; and it is going to 
take a great deal to convince them that A 
is not in the running. 

They may not be an instructed delega- 
tion—that is, elected on the pledge to sup- 
port a certain candidate; but even when they 
are not instructed, they often have a very 
binding conviction to which they. hold 
through all-night conferences and through 
all kinds of pressure and pleas to “‘do the ex- 
pedient thing—for the good of the country.” 
But the state chairman shakes his head. 
Somebody will have to give way; but who? 

Then some of his own delegation begin to 
get restless and recalcitrant. It is idiotic, they 
maintain, to hold on after the candidate has 
no chance. But what is a chance? their 
colleagues come back at them. They are all 
tired; their money is about gone; it is time 
to go home. And by and by there begins to 
be talk about openly polling the delegation, 
in order to show its true feeling man by man. 


A Lack of Good Second Choices 


HE thing that causes more deadlocks 

than anything else is lack of good second 
choices in the various delegations. Ifa state 
has a fairly close second-choice candidate, 
ten to one other states have that same 
candidate as second or third choice; and if 
the tide once begins to set toward him, the 
volume of votes will increase rapidly. 

One of the hardest things for the un- 
initiated to understand is how a candidate 
that shows great strength on the first or the 
first few ballots can possibly be so far snowed 
under as he often is when the balloting is over. 
In Baltimore, in 1912, Champ Clark hada 
majority on the tenth ballot, but Woodrow 
Wilson was nominated on the forty-fifth, in 
accordance with the two-thirds rule. A 
further instance of a poor beginner carrying 
off the nomination occurred in the Republi- 
can convention in 1880, when Grant and 
Blaine were running strong in the early bal- 
loting. Garfield, who had first received only 
a single vote, was nevertheless nominated on 
the thirty-sixth ballot,when Grant and Blaine 
had gone to defeat. 

The number of ballots is not necessarily 
an index of the exciting nature of a conven- 
tion, but it may be. Sometimes one bal- 
lot is enough, and that may be a formality. 
The vote may be by acclamation, as it was 
for McKinley and Roosevelt in 1900, for 
Roosevelt in 1904, and for Wilson in 1916. 

The idea of a dark horse is conjured up 
at almost every convention, although the 
animal itself rarely materializes in the flesh. 
If the trutn be told, dark horses do not seem 
to be popular with the American people. 
One significant victory of a dark horse was 
the nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876. 

Quite contrary to the dark horse theory 
is the fact that in a very great many cases 
the man nominated in a given year is very 
likely indeed to be a man who, while not 
prominent necessarily at the preceding con- 
vention, was rather liberally “mentioned” 
there, or perhaps was a candidate who re- 
ceived a few scattering votes. All of which 
indicates that a presidential boom often has 
a slower and more gradual growth than many 
people are inclined to think. But the mys- 
terious rumor that a “dark horse is being 
groomed” undoubtedly adds to the dra- 
matic suspense of a national convention. 
Some day a dark horse “‘ groomed” by public 
sentiment really may get his nose under the 
wire. 

It is about the only way out when all the 
party hackneys are so equally good that 
one cannot give way to the other. Any 
family knows what an impossible situation 
six favorite sons would produce. 


Making a “Record” Ovation 


NE confusing thing to the amateur visitor 
to political conventions, a thing by which 
the veteran is not fooled at all, is the large 
amount of kindly feeling for people whose 
real chances are not at any time good, and 
the large number of “demonstrations” of 
great length and real ardor for men who 
collect very few actual votes. 
Note the leaders of the claques in the 
various parts of the house, whooping it up, 
with watch in hand, out to beat the record. 


‘An hour and twenty-seven minutes? We 
must keep it up for eight minutes longer.” 
Done! It was a “record” ovation for A. 

“Tt’s a great thing, this voice of the 
people,” say Mr. and Mrs. Gallery, much 
impressed. 

It is; but the voice of the people in a 
national political convention is sitting on the 
floor of the house, not in the gallery. 


Cheers for Those “Let Down” 


T IS not all done in the gallery by any 

means, this making of ovations. There is 
much demonstration on the floor of the 
house for those who are being “‘let down,” as 
if to say: “Old boy, we’d like to, but we 
really can't, not this time. Come back in 
1924 and we'll see.” The “timed ovation,” 
even in earlier days when it was still a part 
of the scientific technic rather than a popu- 
lar trick, had a number of failures to it 
credit. It failed in Minneapolis in 1892, 
when the Blaine supporters tried by using 
it to prevent the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison. 

Chauncey M. Depew, after speaking tor 
ten minutes, in seconding Harrison’s nomina- 
tion mentioned the name of Blaine. Blaine’s 
Maine delegates, aided by the gallery, took 
up the cry and pandemonium reigned for 
twenty-three minutes. 

Then Harrison was nominated. 

The Republican convention of 1912 pro- 
duced a wild demonstration for Theodore 
Roosevelt. Then there was another ex- 
tended period of cheering which was in part 
in honor of Governor Hadley, of Missouri, 
and then—Taft was nominated on the first 
ballot. 

If you cannot go by the shouting, you 
certainly cannot go by the nominating 
speeches. A nominating speech, it must be 
remembered, has two aspects. It is twice 
blessed. It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. Not to seek trouble by citing 
more recent examples, it is reported that 
James A. Garfield’s eloquence in another’s 
behalf helped at least to bring about his 
own nomination. More and more it has come 
to be accepted that the tavorite sons must 
have their due, if not in votes, then in words. 
The result is the orgy of the ‘man who” 
speeches that consume so much time in pres- 
ent conventions. When your home state 
resolves to do its best for you and chooses 
the biggest voice in thirty counties to do it, 
the result is no trifle. The favorite son 
nominating speech is the voice, or rather the 
voices, of American democracy rising from 
every state. We do not want to suppress 
them. 


wm 


Lincoln Named in a Sentence 


UT it is good to know that the nation’s 

business could be handled more quickly 
if by any chance we were ever pressed for 
time and simply had to hurry things up a 
little. In the memorable Republican con- 
vention of 1860, eight nominating speeches 
were made in fifteen minutes. A single 
sentence was all that was used by a New 
York delegate to put Seward’s name in 
nomination. And the complete nominating 
speech for Abraham Lincoln was: ‘I desire 
on behalf of the delegation from Illinois to 
put in nomination, as a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois.” 

In those conventions in which the ballot- 
ing goes on and on until the number has 
nearly reached the half hundred mark, the 
gallery always begins to speculate as to 
whether the convention perhaps is going to 
be unable to agree on anybody. ‘There is 
much talk of adjourning and calling an en- 
tirely new convention. But this will not be 
done! These delegates from the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, and Alaska, and Porto Rico, and ' he 
Philippine Islands came together to nomi- 
nate a president, and they are going to do it! 

The plains and the mountains, and the 
highbrows and the lowbrows, and the farmer 
and the banker—they all have their pret- 
erences and their prejudices and they «re 
not going to act as if they had not, !cst 
they seem to be disloyal to their community. 
But every state delegation and every man 
knows that the vote being cast reaches | ar 
beyond his state, far beyond the local prel- 
erences and prejudices, perhaps even !ar 
beyond local needs, and when his vote 15 
finally ready it is cast by a man sitting not 
only in a state delegation, but also in a na- 
tional council—to name a president for “these 
United States.” 
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, WHEN it was time to come away 


» To spend our summer at the beach 
§ And leave the things with which I play 
) I went and said goodby to each. 


pI left my dollies, all except 
| The oldest and the dearest one. 
| | kissed them softly as they slept 
And whispered “Rest till summer’s done” 


| put away my rocking-horse, 
5 My toys and everything I've got. 
» | didn’t mind, because of course 
They'd bring my Kiddie-Kar, I thought. 


I went and put it in the trunk 
Myself, all safely wrapped, and then 
My father said, “What is this junk?” 
And laughed and took it out again. 





He said there was no space to spare, 
But when I cried and ran to mother, 
He said, “As soon as we are there, 
I promise you shall have another”. 


So now along the tumbling seas 
Far down the curving shore I ride, 
As swift and merry as the breeze, 
Racing the sea-birds and the tide. 


If we can thus afford to keep 

Two Kiddie-Kars, we must be rich, 
Or Kiddie-Kars are very cheap — 

I often sit and wonder which! 





H C.WHITE COMPANY 
NORTH BENNINGTON VT US A 








Be sure this mark 
is on the seat 


© by H. C. White Co. 


TO any active child the Kiddie-Kar 

becomes so much a part of daily 
life that to be deprived of it for even 
a few weeks is almost a calamity. 

But Kiddie-Kars are so inexpen- 
sive that when you go away you can 
get your child a special one for vaca- 
tion use. It will be worth many 
times its small cost in the pleasure it 
affords out-doors — and in-doors on 
those dreary rainy days. 

And at the end of the summer you 
can give it tosome child who has none. 

Kiddie-Kar is perfectly safe, even 
for a baby—close to the ground, 
almost impossible to tip over,no sharp 
corners or splinters, no adjustments 
to pinch the fingers,-tear clothes or 
get out of order. 

It not only affords healthful exer- 
cise out of doors, but it is the only 
practical in-door vehicle. 

You find Kiddie-Kars wherever 
juvenile vehicles are sold. 


REAL KIDDIEKARS ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE 


Made in five sizes: 
No. 1- 
No 
No 
No 
No 


-for 1-2 years $1.75 
-2—for 2-3 years 2.50 
-3—for 3-4 years 3.00 
-4—for 4-5 years 3.50 
- 5—for over 5 yrs. 4.00 


Kiddie Kar Trailer 1.75 
Higher west of the Mississippi 





(IDDIE-IKAR 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 


The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by the H. C. 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. In Canada, 
Canadian K. K. Company, 
Elora, Ontario. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade-mark ; it is always on 
the seat. The KIDDIE KAR 
is protected by four patents. 




















MORRI 


Supreme 
Bacon - 


and eggs 















“Breakfast bacon and CELLS —the regular, 


old-fashioned thing for the morning table. Just 
because it’s a staple dish for your breakfast, is no 
reason why it shouldn’t be a delicacy. 


You’ll experience a new flavor when youtry Morris 
Supreme Bacon; the special cure gives it the 
appetizing quality which will make breakfast 
something new. Morris Supreme Eggs go with it 


perfectly; they’re good eggs. 


When you go to market look for, ask for Morris 
Supreme products. A yellow and black label is 
the mark of them. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provistoners 





“The Supreme cure gives the supreme flavor 
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BAG, BAGGAGE AND BABIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


We moved ourselves from Oakland, Califor- 
ni2, to Seattle, Washington; from Seattle 
back to Oakland; from Oakland to Cam- 
bridge; from Cambridge to Leipsic; Leipsic 
to Berlin; Berlin to Heidelberg; Heidelberg 
to Munich; Munich to Swanage; Swanage to 
one house in Berkeley; from that house to 
another house across the campus; from that 
house to Alamo, California; from Alamo 
back to another house in Berkeley; from 
Berkeley to Seattle; from Seattle back to 
Berkeley; and now—the immediate theme 
of my tale—from Berkeley to New York. 
For one week before each move she made, 
and one week after, the Lady Mover decided 
that she wasdone moving. About the eighth 
day, as the last wisp of excelsior was pried 
out from under the front door, the last news- 
paper consigned to a bulging fireplace, she 
would say: “‘Perhaps we had better keep 
some of the packing boxes,” 
and then she would say: 
“They are pretty expen- 
sive; there’s room in the 
basement for them.” 


Science in Moving 


HERE is a science 

about moving; I don’t 
know it yet. Scientific 
methods are orderly and 
all that, but they certainly 
aren’t as adventuresome. 
Still I am almost at the 
point where I would sacri- 
fice some of the adventure- 
someness for a little order. 
The number of pieces of 
hand baggage with which 
we board a train are now 
reduced from thirty-eight 
to fourteen. 

When we get reduced to 
four, it will simply mean 
that each member of the 
family will hoist aboard a 
suitcase and there’ll be an 
end of it. No more en- 
listing of all available male and female power 
to hurl packages on a slowly moving train, 
oranges leaking out a paper bag, a loaf of 
bread escaping from its paper moorings, a 
bottle of castor oil—the eleventh-hour pur- 
chase—slipping out of everyone’s hands at 
the last second and slowly but deliberately 
oozing itself out—to the relief of the young— 
on the Southern Pacific right of way. 

But we must approach this moving busi- 
ness in some sort of orderly fashion. One 
fine day you take a look at the situation— 
details omitted—and say to yourself: ‘Why 


- should I not move to New York? In the 


savings account is just enough to get there 
and allowance for incidentals; draw it all 
out and jump. In New York is everything 
I am looking for.” 

The very next day you get a notice that 
the regents have reappointed you for the 
lollowing year at a fifty per cent raise of 
salary; that means that you would receive 
nine hundred dollars as against six hundred 
dollars a year. Of course now you know 
the Lady Mover’s business, because there is 
only one kind of work left that pays wages 
like that. But she burns her bridges behind 
her, and writes to the regents—in academic 
terms—that they can keep their cash; she’s 
lcaving town, bag and baggage—and babies. 
ihe “babies” are two males of eleven and 
‘en and a female of three. 

So it’s to be New York; the die is cast! 
And within three days you begin hearing 
all the reasons why you’re going: You’ve 
been called to Columbia; you’re to study at 
Barnard; you’re to write; you’re to go on 
the stage; you’re to be employment mana- 
ger for the largest New York department 
store. The next question always is: ‘How 
long are you going to stay?” Might as well 
have an answer, so we say seven years; 
might as well be seven as three or nine. 


Then the ’Phone Starts 


BY THE evening of the third day the 
phone begins its regular ring—to cover 
a period of weeks. “I’ve just heard you’re 
going to New York. Isn’t thatlovely! We'll 
miss you of course.” That all has to be 
said first; then comes the real point at 
and—one of two things. 

It’s: “What is your housekeeper planning 
to do? I was wondering if there was any 
chance for my sister, Ella, getting her. You 
know Ella’s been low ever since her last baby 
was born, and she has been looking for some- 
one now for six months to take care of the 






















“Come on in, the Water’s Fine”’ 


five children and do the cooking, washing 
and ironing. Everyone says your house- 
keeper is so nice’”’—and there follows fifteen 
mfnutes’ animated monologue as to Ella and 
her difficulties. 

Or it’s: ‘Has your house been rented yet? 
How many rooms are there? What rent 
do you pay? Do you suppose the landlord 
is going to raise the rent? My husband’s 
brother and his wife and children are coming 
on frsm Des Moines. You know Henry and 
Robert are so devoted it will be just lovely 
for the brothers to be together again. But 
you know our house isn’t big enough, al- 
though we did make the bathroom into 
a bedroom for Louise recently”—and ten 
minutes’ more monologue on household 
changes. 

Then: “How many rooms would they 
want? Who want? Oh, Robert! Well, of 
course, it’s not 
definite yet 
that they’ll 
come on. 
Jennie— Rob- 
ert’s wife— 
wrote that 
three of the 
children had 
the whooping 
cough, and if 
the baby gets 
it, that will 
delay them 
still more. 
They’ll need 
eight rooms. 
You have only 


six? Oh, that 
wouldn’t do. 
How much rent? 
Fifty dollars! 
Oh, they couldn’t 
possibly pay 
more than forty. 
They made you 
sign a year’s 
lease? Oh, Rob- 
ert and Jennie 
can’t possibly 
stay more than 
two months! 
Well, thank you 
just as much. 
We'll miss you of 
course. How 
long did you say 
you were going 
to be gone? 
Seven years! 
Goodness! What 
are you going to 
do in New York for seven years? What are 
you—Hello! Hello Central! I——” 

Not for one night but for thirty nights this 
goes on—or until you can holler “first-pop”’ 
that the house is rented and the housekeeper 
has a job. “Oh, thank you; I hope I didn’t 
bother you. How long are you going to be 
gone? Your grandmotherwill miss you dread- 
fully, won’t she? We'll miss you of course.” 


And Now for the Inventory 


EXT you cast a wary eye about each 

room and deliberate, and by the time 
you have asked these questions over every 
article you possess from the overstuffed 
davenport to a pair of baby’s overalls with 
the patch coming off the seat: Shall I take 
that to New York? or store it? or sell it? or 
leave it with Aunt Elsie? or give it away?— 
by that time you decide you’re done with 
moving forever, and when you do get to New 
York—if you ever do—you'll stay there not 
seven but seventeen years. 

All right. The davenport would weigh an 
awful lot, cost a heap of freight, legs might 
get knocked off; you could get a fair price 
for it if you sold it and bought another in 
New York. That is Monday night. Tuesday 
you decide to take it with you; Wednesday 
you’re going to leave it with Aunt Elsie. 
That goes on for about six weeks. You 
decide to take all your furniture. You decide 
to store all your furniture until you see how 
you'll be settled in New York. 


Pretty Much Pleased With This World 


In the end you freight most of it on to 
New York; the remainder you sell or leave 
toca with friends and relatives, 

eeping a list of “what’s where” which you 
promptly lose on the train. 

We have bits of belongings from books to 
bedsteads all the way from Heidelberg to 
Oakland, California, but who has what or 
even who the whos are I can no longer re- 
member. Nine years ago we left eight finger 
bowls, beaten brass ones, four with one 
friend, four with another; and I haven’t the 
least idea about one of them. I’ve consist- 
ently refused to buy finger bowls, for we have 
eight some place. 


Enter the Renting Brigade 


S SOON as it becomes known that the 
house you occupy will be for rent you 
have no more private life from the time 
you start combing your hair in the morning 
until you consider the question of retiring. 
One shoe off, and the door bell rings. At 
that hour of the night it can be nothing other 
than a telegram or a neighbor in distress. 
You “kelink” downstairs in one stocking foot, 
treading at intervals on the loosened shoe 
laces of your one shoe. A couple without. 
“Do pardon us; we know it must seem a 
bit late, but we only just heard that your 
house is going to be for rent, and Walter— 
my husband here—has to leave town on 
business to-morrow, so we had to come 
around to-night.” 

You let them in and invariably they wait 
until they reach the room where the baby is 
asleep to stand in the middle of it and ask 
you all the details 
as to rent, num- 
ber of closets, 
condition of 
plumbing, if the 
sleeping porch 
leaks, etc., etc., 
etc., their voices 
invariably getting 
louder and higher. 
Is it not so? And 
when they have 
waked up the 
baby they apolo- 
gize and go down- 
stairs! 

When it comes 
to furniture we 
always sell a good 
bit of stuff each 
time we move, 
the green-painted 
dining-room set 
being the most 
popular quest. 
Then when we 
get to our desti- 
nation we buy 
new pieces at 
secondhand and 
have them re- 
painted. 

As to bed- 
rooms, we have 
small collapsible 
iron beds that need no crating and get lugged 
every place with us, and good mattresses 
that we hold on to. We have an old mahog- 


any dresser that goes along too; couldn’t . 


help taking it; it was in the family before I 
was. We have four cheap chairs that get 
just tied together and refuse ever to break in 
moving; they do in the bedrooms. Then in 
each place we buy two secondhand chiffo- 
niers. We pack a separate mirror in with the 
pictures—and there‘are the bedrooms cared 
for. It costs about sixteen dollars, and we 
sell the chiffoniers after a year or so at about 
a two-dollar loss. 


Friend Bought, Didn’t Pay 


[;. IS simple to write “we always sell” — 
but the selling! Our first experience was 
in Cambridge, before leaving for Europe. 
We sold everything then—to a friend—and 
never got paid forit. In Berlin we rented a fur- 
nished apartment—four infinitesimal rooms 
with about sixteen hundred and thirty-three 
pieces of furniture in them. Our unfurnished 
apartment in Heidelberg—when we removed 
there—was a tremendous relief; and our 
newly bought furniture—we felt we couldn’t 
have too little of it. When we decided to 
move from Heidelberg, such a time as our 
indignant landlord had trying to rent the 
apartment! He claimed it was out of the 
question even to show prospective tenants 
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Nourishing Desserts 


GROWN-UP’S as well as 

a child’s dessert should be 
morethan justsomethingsweet 
to top off the meal; it should be 
a wholesome and nourishing 
dish which rounds out and 
perfectstheluncheon ordinner. 


For instance, a good nourishing des- 
sert which I have found to be a 
general favorite with all the family 
is Chocolate Blanc Mange. It is a 
favorite with the housewife, too, be- 
cause it does not have to be cooked 
over the fire, and it is so easily and 
quickly made. 


A woman recently wrote me that 
this is now her husband’s favorite 
dessert because it is so smooth and 
creamy and is always just right. He 
was very fond of Chocolate Blanc 
Mange, but every time she made it 
of corn starch, he complained that 
it was lumpy and not smooth. A 
friend told her about my recipe; she 
tried it and it was a revelation to 
her. Now her husband praises it 
and complains because she does not 
serve it oftener—especially when 
they have company. 





CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE 


\% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4% cup cold water 
1 pint of milk 
\% cupful of sugar 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
4% teaspoonful vanilla 
1 square chocolate or 4 tablespoonfuls of 
cocoa 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Scald milk and add sugar, grated choco- 
late or cocoa and salt. When well blended, 
add the soaked gelatine and flavoring; 
pour into a wet mold or individual 
custard cups, and chill. Serve with milk, 
cream or custard sauce. 


Not only does Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
make many delicious desserts which re- 
quire practically no cooking at all—but 
being unflavored, it will blend with meats, 
fish, cheese, vegetables and fruits to make 
many different kinds of meat and fish 
loaves, cheese, vegetable and fruit salads 
—each adding an appetizing, luxurious 
touch to the meal—although in reality 
they are most inexpensive. 

Besides being a pure, super-refined gela- 
tine, Knox Gelatine is a favorite with 
housekeepers because of its economy. One 
package of Knox Gelatine goes four times 
as far as the ready-prepared packages, and 
serves four times as many people. Fla- 
vored packages serve only six people and 
do for only one meal, while one package 
of Knox will make twenty-four individual 
helpings and serves a family of six with a 
tempting dessert or salad for four differ- 
ent meals. That is why experts call Knox 
the “4-to-1” gelatine—because it goes four 
times as far as the flavored packages, be- 
sides having four times as many uses. 


SPECIAL HOME SERVICE 


If you are interested in other ‘‘ Nourishing 
Desserts’’ and salads, write for my recipe 
books ‘‘Dainty Desserts’? and ‘Food 
Economy,” enclosing a 2c stamp and giv- 
ing your grocer’s name. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


** Wherever 
a recipe 
calls for 
Gelatine— 

it means 





This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con- 
venience of the 
busy housewife 





















































Bringing sunny days, fragrant roses, eventful 
school commencements, and important weddings 
—June, the loveliest of the months, is here. 
There must be chosen for the bride a present 
reflecting the good wishes and the good taste of 
the giver. To select an appropriate gift (once 
a task) is now a pleasure. 


S 


The Flighest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


gives years of enjoyment. The Sonora has a magnificent, pure, 
rich, mellow tone, “clear as a bell.” It is peerless in graceful- 
ness and artistry of design and is unrivalled in vital exclusive 
features. There is a pride of possession in owning the wonder- 
fully beautiful Sonora. 


Superb upright and period designs are available. Special 
designs will be made to order. We are also prepared to place 
Sonora equipments in treasured cabinets which you may 


now own, , 
Prices $60 to $2500 
Send for General Catalog 3 or Period Catalog 3X 





THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Ono 


CLEAR AS A BELL 





Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
New York City: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street-—279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: 1. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle lateral cut records. They play 
many times, sweeten the tone, are scientifically constructed to prevent wear and increase 
the life of the records. Sample needle sent free on request. Write for yours today, 
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the rooms, as they were so scantily furnished 
it outraged Germans to look at them. 

When it came to selling our adequate- 
unto-ourselves belongings, the human ele- 
ment entered in with a real romance. We 
advertised in a Heidelberg paper. The first 
applicant was also the last; we closed with 
him, as he wished to buy everything. He was 
an ex-minister who planned to set up house- 
keeping, although he was a widower. He 
wore starched shirt fronts, the kind held on 
by a collar button that merely covered the 
opening in the waistcoat. Indeed, they did 
not always cover it, for his front was not 
quite big enough for the opening, and after a 
few moments’ conversation it worked its way 
up and out of the waistcoat and protruded 
almost at right angles to his chest, disclos- 
ing a red undershirt! 

He came almost daily to discuss furniture, 
payments, deliveries, and always arrived 
just about mealtimes. In the course of days 
it developed that the finality of the proceed- 
ings depended on a matrimonial venture, 
somewhat problematic. He had answered 
an advertisement of a middle-aged female 
who desired a mate for her remaining years. 
The furniture was to be used in setting up a 
boarding establishment they contemplated 
financing themselves with. He and the lady 
had not yet met. But he appeared one fine 
day, three days before our departure, in a 
salmon-pink shirt-bosom; he was to meet 
the lady that afternoon and bring her to look 
at the furniture. The hours passed, but he 
and the lady did not present themselves. 


Ten Dollars in Four Years 


WO days later, the day before we were to 

leave Heidelberg, he appeared alone, his 
shirt front at only a mild, rather depressed 
angle. Er—the—er—matrimonial matter 
was—er—terminated by a—er—discontinu- 
ance of any matrimonial considerations. 
The lady had inserted another “ad.” in the 
paper. Being an ex-minister he was a man 
of honor, he explained, and since he had 
promised to take the furniture, he would 
take it. However, it would be impossible for 
him to—er—pay for it at present. Could we 
trust him for a few months? 

There was nothing left to do in the few 
hours remaining except to trust him. In the 
course of four years we received ten dollars 
in driblets and almost a letter a month, long, 
beautifully written letters, indicating how 
his fortunes were always going to take a turn 
for the better. Even so, it ‘was ten dollars 
more than we ever made off our furniture in 
Cambridge. 

In Seattle I had my first experience of 
selling furniture in this country through 
advertising. I made up a winning and come- 
hither advertisement, and by eight-thirty 
o’clock Sunday morning was ready to sell 
everything I owned—except the children—if 
I were offered sufficient inducement. At nine 
o’clock the doorbell rang; a panting elderly 
couple stood on the porch, explained that 
they had read my advertisement and had 
started right out, walked a mile and a half. 
Did I by any chance have a teakettle to sell? 

At the second ring I took heart again; 
surely it would be someone to offer me more 
than we paid for the talking machine. A 
stocky man was there, ready to pay cash for 
a garbage can! 

The next eight people wanted rugs or 
carpets. I had none to sell. The eleventh 
caller was a dealer; he went from attic to 
basement with a pad and pencil and at the 
end announced in a take-it-or-leave-it tone 
that he would pay me seventy-five dollars 
for everything in the house. I asked that for 
the davenport alone! 

I wished that I were a large, sturdy immi- 
grant with no connections in this country, no 
parents living in any place, no children to 
raise; then I should dearly love to have 
kicked that man downstairs. He rolled off 
in his limousine unscathed. 


Chair Goes for 75 Cents 


Y THREE P.M. I was desperate; I had 
sold one chair for seventy-five cents and 
a'table for one dollar and a quarter. I reduced 
the number of belongings I had planned to sell 
and developed a patriotic feeling toward my 
possessions. The fifth dealer appeared. I 
gave him a list of the things I would part 
with. He figured a bit, said he would pay me 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars for the 
list, and I said: ‘‘Take ’em and bless you!” 
A year later in Berkeley—still feeling 
warm toward dealers, the memory of the 
seventy-five-dollar man having been 
immersed in that of the one-hundred-and- 
seventy-five-dollar one—instead of advertis- 
ing, I phoned to three dealers. One failed 
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to appear; but the other two between them 
took every last thing I had to sell and carted 
everything away then and there. Between 
friends, relatives and these dealers I sold 
enough to pay our way East; and [I still have 
almost all the furniture I need coming by 
freight, if it ever gets here; it is now over 
three months on the way! 

Of course every time you move you swear 
on the family Bible that this time you’ll get 
started packing early enough; the last few 
days you'll save for the farewell visits and 
for getting the house thoroughly cleaned up 
after you. You vision yourself on the last 
night at home saying carelessly, about nine 
p. M.: “What about going to bed good and 
early? We’ll be that much fresher for an 
early start to-morrow. Haven’t we had a 
lovely, quiet, last day, seeing just the people 
we care most about?” 


The Last Minute Maelstrom 


By you are to survey packed, locked and 
strapped trunks standing neatly against 
the wall, the freighted belongings already on 
their way, the house spotless, ready for the 
new tenants. If there was absolutely noth- 
ing else to do you might wash the windows. 
Thus the vision. 

The reality—but which of the fourteen 
realities shall I take? There was the last day 
on moving from Berkeley to Seattle. Item 
number one, eight hours in the dentist’s 
chair for the head of the household; some- 
thing discovered at the last minute—you 
know! All week long you have been trying 
to get the secondhand man to come up the 
hill; no success. In desperation everything 
is put in a pile for the Salvation Army. The 
Army fails to come. Between nine and 
eleven the last morning the packers appear, 
and the secondhand man arrives and pokes 
through Salvation Army treasures to the 
tune of sixteen dollars and twenty-five cents! 

In the middle of dealing with him two 
relatives arrive, who are so sorry that 
they’ve never been able to come up before to 
have a look at your new house and just can’t 
let you leave Berkeley without seeing the 
place. The male relative tears his trousers on 
a nail sticking out of a packing box. He 
deserves to, taking two years to look at a 
house that has been in good order most of the 
time. Why not come down and inspect the 
drawing room on the train you’re going to 
sleep overnight in? You'll be there longer 
than in the house they’re looking at. 

Meanwhile you have to baste a roast that’s 
cooking for lunch and for cold meat on the 
train; the sons tear down the hill with the 
old baby buggy you’ve just sold to the 
secondhand man—‘“‘didn’t know anybody 
wanted it”—and it has to be recovered, as, 


the secondhand man mourns, it is the most: 


valuable article you have sold him; the Sal- 
vation Army man appears; the phone con- 
tinues to ring and the neighbors “drop in” 
to ask if there’s something they can do. To 
cap the situation a little boy appears with 
two farewell presents for your sons—me- 
chanical toys that wind up and skirmish 
around under your feet, the while making 
ding-dongy sounds. The sons weren’t meant 
to find them, of course. Within fifteen min- 
utes the ding-dongy sound fails to emit itself 
longer; in another ten minutes the skirmish- 
ing hither and yon on the floor grows less 
hectic. Within half an hour after receipt 
nothing is left that goes as its creator antic- 
ipated (or, conscienceless world, it probably 
goes just as its creator anticipated). 


Mother Still in Her Apron 


HE movers come two hours later than 

they said they would. The machine calls 
to take you to the peaceful last hot supper 
with relatives; the boys aren’t to be seen 
high or low; the trunks have to be locked 
yet—which key belongs to what? You forgot 
to leave out clean clothes for the baby; 
there on the side porch is the box of silver 
for the bank, forgotten and alone; a stray 
cat is discovered in the basement and reijuses 
to get out so that the door can be locked, «nd 
naturally anyone with an imagination cant 
go off and leave a cat locked in a basement— 
a basement cleaned of even the old ice chest 
by the secondhand man. Nothing for «ats 
or anyone else in that basement. The clock 
moves on; the cat is finally whiffed out of 
her last corner, and the boys, mussed and 
grimy, are led home by a kind student who 
volunteered his services. 

Supper was set for six-thirty. At seven- 
fifteen the family is finally herded into the 
automobile, mother still in her kitchen 
apron—no time or privacy for her to chang® 
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Leading dealers have this fine 
Silverplate on display. Illus- 
‘rations of other patterns may be 
had by writing tous for“ T-28.”’ 








AA complete stlver service 


for the Bride 


F she wants anything at all, she wants silverware; 
and the latest fashion in silverware is a complete 
silver service in the same pattern. 


It has not always been possible to get such a com- 
bination in fine silverplate; but now it is a distinctive 
feature of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. In several 
attractive patterns, the Tea and Coffee Sets, Trays, 
Vases, etc., match perfectly the spoons, knives and 
forks—all of the high quality that has made this brand 
of silverplate preferred for more than seventy years. 


Several friends of the bride could well center their 
gifts on a particular pattern, one giving the spoons, 
another the Tea Set, and so on. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Merip_en, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9-19 Maiden Lane 5 N. Wabash Avenue 150 Post Street 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 









Cromwell Pattern 
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HEINZ 


Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


All your skill in salad making goes for naught if the 
vinegar is not right. 


That skill is seemingly enhanced if you use Heinz 
Vinegar. At any rate, the salad is improved by its 


unforgetable favor—its delicate aroma. 


The choicest materials, absolute purity, skill, years 
of experience and long aging in wood all play a part 
in the finished result—a perfect vinegar. 


Malt, Cider and White 


PINTS, QUARTS, HALF-GALLONS 
In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


In selecting olive oil, 
assurance of high quality, 
purity and general excel- 
lence is given by the 
Heinz label. 

Under Heinz supervi- 
sion this rich, full fla- 
vored oil is pressed from 
selected olives in Seville, 
Spain. In bottles or tins. 


Se. 


rey: 


Some of the Varieties 


Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada 


are packed in Canada 
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into a tidy traveling dress; the twenty-one 
bundles and pieces of hand baggage are 
wadded into the machine; and at seven 
thirty-five you reach the relatives too late, 
too wadded in, to get out and eat, so chops 
and potatoes and vegetables, and pudding, 
and milk, are brought out to the machine— 
to.the delight of the male young who have 
a good excuse to eat with their fingers—no 
room to move enough to use anything else; 
wet washcloths for hands and face the last 
minute and a wild dash for the end of the 
mole and the train—parents by this time 
feeling feeble-minded and unable from weari- 
ness to do anything but breathe. The male 
young are, of course, full of life and enthu- 
siasm, bubbling over as they say—it almost 
irritates you to see that energy exploding 
ineffectively on the dark and speeding air. 
The baby merely lies in her exhausted 
mother’s arms and peers at the top of the 
machine. Thenat last the train, the drawing- 
room, and you can flop. Only you can’t, for 
there wait dear friends who have come all 
this way to say good-by. “All aboard!”’ 
Frantic last embracings and we can flop at 
last—for six minutes until the porter herds 
us out while he makes up the berths! 


Anna’s Straw Hat in Winter 


T WAS on our sixth move, I remember— 
from Berlin to Heidelberg—that our fam- 
ily was augmented by the peerless Anna. We 
had thought of her as a convenient agent to 
help carry our bundles; but it appeared that 
we were to help carry hers, for she had been 
made the recipient of all the cast-off hats, 
cloaks, dresses, shoes and underwear of all 
our friends in Berlin. 

Her prize gift was a pale-blue bridesmaid’s 
hat about two and a half feet in diameter, 
presented to her by a friend of mine who had 
officiated at an English wedding. It was a 
French hat trimmed with a generous quan- 
tity of wistaria and red roses; a wide, pale- 
blue velvet ribbon hung far down the back. 
It was a straw hat, and this was the dead of 
winter. Not only could our hefty Anna not 
be induced to part from that hat; she must 
needs wear it, lest it be lost otherwise. Nor 
would she trust herself to sleep on the train, 
for fear the hat be stolen in her slumbers. 
She sat up in her seat all night, her pale-blue 
Paris creation pinned squarely on with four 
large black hatpins, and swathed about the 


neck with curly white furs, the results of all . 


her savings after her months with us. In 
Berlin, by the way, Anna’s bedroom was so 
minute in size that there wasn’t room for 
Anna and the blue hat both in the room at 
the same time. Every night as Anna retired 
she laid the blue hat tenderly on the kitchen 
table. In the morning she came out and the 
hat went in. 

To come back to the direct move at hand— 
the change from our academic, peaceful, hill- 
side town of Berkeley across the whole 
United States to roaring New York. We had 
picked a date to leave on which fell directly 
after two holidays, a Sunday and Labor Day. 
That meant that everything, trunks and 
freight, had to be on its way on Saturday, so 
to me the final days were really more peace- 
ful than usual when we moved. And before 
we knew it, there was the familiar scenery 
slipping by—Shell Mound Park, the Cam- 
panile—and it was no time at all before we 
were in the mountains; and the glories of 
those majestic heights—the peace, the late 
afternoon shadows, the age-long trees, the 
blue lakes glimpsed through breaks in the 
snow sheds, and then the Truckee River— 
made us feel that we would willingly go 
through all the turmoil of packing any 
day just to gaze out enraptured at the view. 
You watch the river sliding by and squeal 
with the young ones over the possible fishing 
holes and decide you just must come back to 
California in less than seven years after all, 
just fora summer, only as faras the Truckee— 
for the fishing! 


Home Cooking on the Train 


FTER all, even while merely passing 

through Nebraska or Wyoming, there is 

nothing like just riding on a train for joy. 
That’s how we feel about it. 

This trip we had extra fun, because we 
decided to do the Government out of our con- 
tribution to the dining car. We had heard 
honest ple discuss the prices; we had 
heard them describe the amount of food 
portioned out; we knew just what quantities 
of eatables our younger members could con- 
sume and still ask gently: “Can’t I have 
just one more helping?” So we said to our- 
selves: ‘We'll prepare our own meals.” 

It looked in anticipation like a hardship. 
We did so love eating in the diner! But now 


we have decided that, even could we have 
afforded eating off the Government, we'd 
take our own way. Twelve meals we pre. 
pared for four people at a total cost of ten 
dollars and eight cents. For breakfast we 
had cocoa cooked on our little canned heat 
stove, crisp hot bacon, zwieback, butter and 
honey, some healthful prepared breakfast 
food, with condensed milk and sugar, and 
fresh fruit. Could anything be better? For 
lunch we would have creamed tuna fish and 
corn, say, on toast, or creamed chipped beef, 
canned peas or beans, nut bread and jelly, 
grape juice, cookies and an apple each. For 
supper there was clam broth, egg salad, 
olives, bread and butter, plain sweet choco- 
late and raisins. Of course the three-year. 
old’s diet was more suited to her years. 


$17.50 for Excess Fare? No! 


WE USED tin plates and cups and paper 
napkins. It was a prolonged and joy- 
ous picnic; and it was a grief to think it ever 
had to end. We are now all for a trip on the 
Siberian railroad one of these days when 
things calm down; five days wasn’t enough 
for us. 

In Chicago, as we started through the 
train gateway to catch the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited to New York, we were stopped 
by a firm railroad official, who politely re- 
quested seventeen dollars and fifty cents. 

“Seventeen dollars and fifty cents!” the 
Lady Mover gasped. ‘What for?” 

“Excess fare.” 

“Why excess?” 

“Because your reservation is for the 
Twentieth Century Limited, the quickest 
train to New York.” 

“What happens if I do not go on the 
quickest train to New York?” 

“You leave an hour later and travel seven 
hours longer. It will cost you only six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents.” 

To pay seventeen dollars and fifty cents to 
get off a train sooner! Unanimous vote of 
the family that we would have our luggage 
immediately hauled off that Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited and get paid eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents for riding seven hours. We 
are not at the point yet where speed in travel 
is any great item; in fact, the slower the 
longer; nor does it ruin a trip for us to find 
ourselves on a train without a manicure 
parlor. We settled down in our li'l’ ole, 
second-rate, poky drawing-room and laughed 
at the Government trying to charge us to get 
to New York sooner! 

At last it is New York its very self—hot, 
misty miles of opened windows. ‘TI don’t 
see any skyscrapers.” ‘‘Is this all the busier 
New York is?” “San Francisco has streets 
with more cars on it than that.” ‘Gee! Is 
this still New York?” ‘‘Where’s the Statue 
of Liberty?” “There’s a guy with a dog; I 
didn’t know they had dogs in New York.” 
“When are we ever going to get off?” j 

The train stops and stays stopped. The | § 
porter gets our fourteen bundles and pack- | 
ages off—and lo! we are being embraced and | 
told how the young have grown and that | 
it’s good to see us. It is nice to have folk at | 
the station in New York when you come in. | 
It is a big station—and a big city. 





Rent Actually is Reduced 


HEN came apartment hunting. The | 

Lady Mover, at ten-thirty o’clock ona | 
hot, hot, hot Monday morning, began to hunt | Ff 
for an apartment—up one street in Morning- 
side, down the next. It did look a bit hope- 
less. But by two o’clock she was located. 

The next morning she went to sign the 
lease, and the agent had reduced the rent 
thirty dollars a month! I know you can’t 
believe it; such things don’t happen in New 
York. But this did. 

We look out over the Hudson River on 
fascinating battleships with fairy search- 
lights, which make it almost impossible to 
tear ourselves away to go to bed. “‘ They may 
not be going to-morrow night; just this once 
let us stay up!” There are stretches of 
lawns and trees as far as we can see out our 
front windows; there’s another park at the 
corner; the apartment is to be repaper 
and painted and—the rent was reduc 
thirty dollars a month! p 

I can’t tell you why. The Lady Mover did 
not go into details; she was too afraid they 
would reconsider. It is merely an illustra- 
tion of the truth that “the Lord loveth 4 
cheerful jumper.” She simply couldn’t have 
paid the rent they asked. It was that apart 
ment or none. 

“T’ll take it,” says she. “Glory be! That 
rent has got to be found somewhere.” There 
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CHILDREN 


just love these ‘sugar 
pillows”. Creamy candy 








leseccmertielel hmrrnveccemuaian 
mint! They are neither 
too rich nor too highly 
flavored. U-AIl-No Mint 
is the ideal confection for 
children— absolutely pure 
and wholesome. Packaged 
in several sizes, twenty, 
twenty-five, fifty, seventy- 
five cents. Everywhere. 


Manufacturing Co. of America 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


We Pay(e! 
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were five other people waiting for the apart- 
ment, and she sighed to the agent: ‘‘I’ll take 
it; but, goodness! I wish the rent could be 
reduced just a little!” She felt raw and 
Western just to say it. 

When she went back to sign the lease the 
agent said: “We did the best we could 
for you.” 

She thought for one brief moment: “At 
least they may have taken off five dollars a 
month.” And I tell you they had taken off 
thirty—in New York! 

They tell you tMat the heart of New York 
is cold, that in New York you are hustled 
and glared at if you hold up the endless 
stream of money grabbers ever so little. 
Perhaps up in those skyscrapers down in 
Wall Street or in the exclusive shops on Fifth 
Avenue they think of your bank account and 
nothing else. That side of New York I don’t 
know. To us New York has been like every 
other place we have ever been in—full of 
kindliness and good will. 


Mr. Katz and His Wife, Rosie 


AKE Mr. Katz, for instance. It has been 

worth coming to New York to know Mr. 
Katz and his wife, Rosie. Mr. Katz it is who 
painted my dining-room furniture down in 
his little basement and called it “yunk.” 
The third time I visited Mr. Katz and Mrs. 
Rosie—they are always that “‘pizzy,” but 
always insist on your taking a seat by the 
sewing machine and hearing all the news of 
“‘pizzness”— the very third time Mr. Katz 
brought up the subject of my buying a 
piano—not from him; he only thought I 
ought to have one. 

Texplained my finances to Mr. Katz. Mr. 
Katz put his spectacles on the end of his nose, 
walked over to where I sat, tapped me on 
the knee and said: ‘‘Meeses Parker, I only 
see you three times; I don’t know who you 
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are or what you are or notings apout you. [ 
only want to tell you this: Meeses Parker, 
so long you are in New York, you under- 
stand, and you need moneys for anyting— 
anyting, you understand—my pank account 
is your pank account—eh, Rosie? Now, you 
understand.” Couldn’t you love all New 
York for that alone? 


Fairyland for the Children 


S TO the children, no fairyland of fiction 
ever held out delights dearer to the heart 
of the male young than does New York. 
Down belowusare free rides out to battleships 
anchored in the Hudson, piers to catch crabs 
and eels and Lafayettes from (whatever La- 
fayettes are!). There seem to be banks to 
slide down which gets a boy of ten dirtier than 
any Western bank ever slid down; there are 
stretches of the best roller skating along 
Riverside Drive that ever could be guessed 
at ahead of time; and oh, boy! wait till the 
ice comes in the winter! 

Even setbacks don’t set you back in New 
York. The other day Louise, the ‘‘cullud 
girl” who did my washing for a spell, came 
in just before her departure and announced: 
“Mrs. Parka, yo’ plaid dress ain’t no mo’.” 

“What is that, Louise?” 

‘No, ma’am, yo’ plaid dress ain’t no mo’, 
It done blow off the roof, and nobody heard 
tell of it no place.” 

That plaid dress gone—that plaid dress 
that could be worn days and days, even in 
New York, and never show dirt! Gone! 
“No mo’”’ plaid dress! Well, it is an experi- 
ence you never had any place else—losing a 
dress off the roof! It is all New York; it is 
all the new wonderland city of rich and 
eventful days. Can it be half explored, can 
we know one-half its wonders in seven 
years? I guess this time we won’t keep the 
packing boxes. 





“TROUBLE NEVER TROUBLES ME” 
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frozen, and little Emmie is in bed in the 
dark. I’m afraid we will not find any; I’ve 
been everywhere. The cellar places are all 
closed long ago. And I heard people in line 
saying that they had been to every coal yard 
in blocks and blocks.” 

“’Deed now, that looks mighty bad. 
Lemme carry your bucket, then you can run 
your hands up your sleeves. Lemme see 
now. Ain’t you got no place to go?” 

“No; that’s the worst of it. All our 
neighbors are in just the same fix, and out- 
side of them we haven’t a friend in town. I 
don’t know what we are going to do.” 

The pair were walking swiftly against the 
wind, almost running to keep the blood from 
freezing in their veins. The little woman was 
so weary that she swayed against him, and 
Trouble put a protecting arm about her 
quite as simply as if she were a child. 

““Ain’t that a shame! The poor little 
lamb settin’ there in the dark! Do you think 
that gas is froze for keeps?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m so frightened I 
can’t think. Oh, I wish Harry were here. He 
would find a way to help us.” 

“Now, don’t you worry, Mis’ Farnum. 
I’s here, ain’t I? Ain’t I lookin’ after you? 
I got it! Here you are home again. Now you 
go right upstairs and before you know it 
ol’ Trouble’s going to bring you a fire. Don’t 
you fret, Mis’ Farnum, and don’t you be 
sorry because your husband’s gone to be a 
solger. He wouldn’t like that nohow.” 

Gently he helped her up the steps and 
into her dark doorway, then hobbled off as 
fast as his twisted leg would carry him to his 
own improvised shelter. Fortunately there 
was oil in the little stove, and by great good 
luck the gallon can was more than half full. 
He gathered them up hurriedly. 


HE lamp still held a few spoonfuls of the 

precious fluid. “‘That’s plenty of firin’ for 
a big, husky nigger like me. I don’t believe in 
overheatin’ a bedroom nohow,” commented 
Trouble, and he hastened with his load to 
the tenement. 

Then he knocked at the door of Lona’s 
living room and forced his gift mto her 
hands. ‘That’s a mighty poor, no-account 
stove, but maybe it will kind of keep the 
chill off until morning. Put some water on 
the top. I always finds a kittle of steam 
makes it mighty pleasant. I’m downright 
ashamed that it’s such a little, ornery runt 
of a stove, but in the morning I'll get you 
something better.” 





| 


Lu 


As he said the last words the young 
woman looked up at him and smiled. She 
was kneeling beside the little stove which she 
had placed on the floor and set going, and 
the yellow flame threw a soft and golden light 
on her delicate features. The expression of 
fear was gone from her soft, gray eyes. 
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“But have you any place to go?” she de 
asked, as he stood in the doorway. “Aren't ir 
you robbing yourself?” 

“Who? Me? Lemme tell you where Ise ud 
going straight from heah. Listen! Ise got : gi 
a job—a permanent job—at a roastery. You » ik ¢ 
know what I mean. Where they have a big, » |f 
red bed of coals what starts the persmiration ms ik / 
on your face. And all I has to do is to set ,P i8 i 





there and watch chickens roastin’ all night 








long. They is stuck on long skewers, four or | | 

five of them, crisp and brown, and all the | | 

time they keep twirlin’ round an’ twirlin’ | 

round, with the grease fairly drippin’ out of | 

them. And I sets there with a white cap and 
| 


apron on, and lifts up the gravy with a spoon E 
and pours it back over the roast chickens, so’s 
they won’t scorch.” 


HE little girl sat up in bed and clapped 
her hands. She had been listening in 
silence, but the description quite thrilled her. 
“Oh, Mr. Trouble,” she exclaimed, “and will 
you bring us a roast chicken to-morrow?’ 
“Deed I will, honey. Now you wrop up 
warm and go to sleep and, if you are a good 
gal, you will have a dream of ol’ Troubie in 
a white cap and apron, settin’ in front of that 
there roastery and ladelling drippin’s over 














them chickens. And at midnight I has the ae 

privilege of settin’ down to a whole roast a 

chicken, the fattest one, for myself alone.” i 
As the door closed behind him Lona ob- s 


served half to herself and half to the !ittle 
girl: “How those darkies do exaggerate! 


Poor old Trouble! If they give him a neck & 
and a wing that is left on a plate, I guess he’s * 
lucky. But I’m glad he’s got a warm place is 
to stay. I wonder whether he will want his F 4 
oil stove back to-morrow?” ; } 


But the darky who loved to exaggerate 
did not call for his oil stove the next day of 
the next. And the soldier’s wife, who saw 
nothing in the newspapers except the wat 
dispatches and the casualty lists, did not 
learn, as she might have learned from a cer- 
tain obscure paragraph, why her friend never 
did come back to reclaim his gift. 

How was she to guess that the gift was 
his life? 


















“Jack, I thought you were in a hurry! The toast is ready, the coffee is perked and 
I'll have the bacon and eggs grilled in a jiffy’’ — 
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A quick breakfast, piping hot, cooked on the table which has 
= ‘ e . . + 
: EDISON been set in the handiest, coolest spot in the house. That's the 1920 way, 
: not because it is the new way, but because it is the quick, easy way and be- 
: NEWS NOTES cause of the charming intimacy of a perfect breakfast without servants. 
1 War-time cooking for 316,500 persons was But now think of other hot-weather meals prepared in the same interesting 
=~ done on 4,800 pieces of electrical apparatus : : aS 
I in Seghtsh aula Iaaieiaiacaad cotta way, as you chat with the family. To be specific 
; kitchens. The apparatus installed on Eng- For luncheon Chops and hashed brown 
: lish boats consisted of 12,750 pieces, serving Among the endless combinations here Sure! And the chops will be grilled, 
H 63,000 sailors daily. is an interesting one — too. Put them in the lower pan; the 
: For all purposes of cooking and heating in —in oe lower dish you make esiepy oe is Spring into the tom ‘or 
| othe British army and navy a total of 160,650 a while veh are creaming salmon turning up in the pan, all the tasty 
| pieces of apparatus were used during the war. a a juices are cooked into the meat. You'll 
is estimated that this year the public will have real grilled chops. 
) electric ranges to the value of $4,000,000. And at the same time the hashed pota- 
hting experts recommend the use of 600- toes will be cooking in the upper dish. 
FE itt electric lamp sockets in all kitchens so ‘ You see this summertime table cookery 
: t an —_ - be used on an electric A pan of biscuits is not a fad——it is a real way to get real 
4 H + ONE @ SERED SG, Use Hotpoint Ovenette (it’s a small 
a : ten you build your house or your architect oven) over the Grill. Heat it while you 
cg LE pares specifications, be sure enough elec- make the biscuits as usual. 
3 H al outlets are provided so you can freely The Grill accommodates your regular 
Pas E electrical household appliances. biscuit tin. Use the griddle under the 
heater to throw all the heat upward. ial cicieations uh ti intns hd anil 
Your biscuits will bake just as quickly, finished to a nicety. While you enjoy 
be as tender and flaky and as crisply the company of those at table with you. 
cone fd, nia he oy om ¢ the The Hotpoint Grill offers wonderful 
Rie ere cane = See & ” opportunity to work out new combina- 
"aa Also a deligh ney to serve Papaya — and the ae Summer’s menuscan 
P th . Let it bake while you enjoy the rest o given a tang of newness, thecharm of meals in real comfort. And a novelty. 
Fi pa pose ve agg — the meal—then put it togetheramidthe daintiness and a distinct touch of orig- Two dishes and cake griddle are pro- 
sd exclamations of the clamorous family. inality. You will enjoy table cookery. vided with the Grill. 
SERVICE STATIONS , , . 
a {lanta, 24 Peachiree Arcade et every 7 who -_ nm a a aca F can pee roe the Hotpoint Percolator, 
et “oston, urchase St. ill, Toaster, Ovenette and other labor-savi i i 3 
4 hicage, 157 Wr bake we ri enette saving Hotpoint Appliances 


) ‘os Angeles, 505 Equitable Bldg. 

: ‘Vew York, 140-142 Sixth Ave. 

i Ontario, California 
Portland, 412'/, Stark St. 
Salt Lake City, 147 Regent St. 
San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 
Seattle, Maritime Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1003 Pine St. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
CHICAGO 


Ontario, Calif, 


New York ; 
In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 


Atlanta 
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The ideal way of washing delicate things is the 
the Eden washes everything 


Clhe &den washes heavy things as thoroughly 
and gently as it washes delicate things 






What a satisfaction to know that your things are really clean when you lift them 
out of the Eden Washer—the white things spotlessly white, the colored things 
fresh and enlivened —a joy to look at and to wear. 


The Eden Sediment Zone is an exclusive feature that 
makes Eden-washed things cleaner. As the dust and 
grime is flushed out of the clothes, it falls through the 
holes of the sanitary zinc washing cylinder into the Sedi- 
ment Zone, where it is trapped in quiet water and cannot 
mix again with the clothes. No dirt is churned back and 


forth through your clothes in the Eden—they are con- 
tinually washed in clean, sanitary water. 


A demonstration is offered without cost or obligation to 
all interested. By the easy-payment plan the Eden virtu- 
ally meets its payments out of its large cash savings. 


Send for our book “An Eden in the Home”— Illustrated in colors —Free on Request 
BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY 


New york 
Saint Louts Denver San francisco 
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DO | WANT MY DAUGHTER 
TO BE A NURSE? 


PHOTO. BY W. HIRVELA 


Dropping in to Bathe Buby 


almost side by side in one of the stand- 
ard weeklies of the country, I take my 
They are: 


Pane two advertisements, published 


text. 


WanteD: By intelligent, middle-aged woman, 
widow of professor, position as housekeeper or 


companion, or any work where willingness and, 


refinement are appreciated. Compensation 


moderate. Box —— 

WanteD: Fifty Public Health Nurses for 
positions in Middle West. Have vacancies for 
school and infant welfare nurses. Apply —— 


Wondering what John would do when he 
came out of college used to absorb the greater 
part of the interest of the mother and father 
whose self-denial had given the boy his edu- 

cation. Mary, of course, would stay home 

and help with the house; eventually, the 
understanding was, she would marry and 
have a home of her own. After that, it was 
inferred, Mary was provided for as long as 
she lived. 

Yet Mary was not always satisfied with 
this simple solution. Perhaps no marriage 
would occur to open the way to happiness. 
The performance of routine home duties, 
without the knowledge that she was building 
her own home, afforded little inspiration. 
Sometimes there was need of a greater in- 
come. Often, just as John had great boyish 
surging desires to ‘‘do something,” so Mary 
sighed for some part in the world’s work 
which would be her very own. 


Romance Seen in Nursing 


. every girl, sooner or later,‘ wants 
to be a nurse.” To the romantic inner 
eye of fourteen or fifteen, there is presented 
the enchanting picture of a demure yet 
lovely girl in uniform, her finger on the young 
man’s pulse, her eyes on her watch, uncon- 
scious, of course, that the patient’s eyes are 
lixed adoringly on her. 

Called to wash the dishes or make the beds, 
Miss Fifteen sighingly dismisses the golden 
vision; yet, did she but know it, even at 
those unromantic tasks she may be laying 

good, thorough foundation of practical 

nowledge for the future career. 

Not that a nurse’s preparation is what it 

| to be—hours of menial drudgery, all too 
iten included in the training simply to save 
dollars and cents which otherwise would go 

’ unskilled, but more expensive, “‘labor.”’ 

rtunately for the ideals and future of the 

fession, the more enlightened medical 
horities have come to agree with Miss 
iecen—that scrubbing floors, washing in- 
imerable dishes and sorting linen are poor 
vs to employ an intelligent, highly trained 
oman whose capacities for finer service are 
ncreby dulled and given little chance for 

“pression. 

\s Miss Fifteen grows older she may be 

s! son uged from thisearly ambition. F riends 
i her that nursing is a much-idealized pro- 

sion; that weary hours 
Of | shysical labor fill the 

nding round of duties; 
that doctors regard the 
nurses as mere bedside 
attendants, useful in a 
mechanical way, but with- 
‘ut personality or feelings. 


Vision May Fade 


HEY scoff at her for 

being a romantic child; 
they urge her to stop want- 
ing tobea “heroine”; they 
tell her she will have all she 
wants of nursing at home 
as she grows up. And, all 
too often, the golden vision 
fades forever: the strong 
young impulse, vital not- 


withstanding its childish 




















Above— Tending Triplets 
Below—The Author 


OR the girl who wants to ‘do some- 

thing’”’ the profession of Public 
Health Nurse offers a varied field of 
service to mothers and children in 
homesand factories where daily there 
is waged the battle against unneces- 
sary deaths. 


By. Ella Phillips Crandall 


Executive Secretary, National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 


romanticism, becomes an outgrown relic of 
the past, concealed for fear of being laughed 
at; yet, perhaps, lingering for years in admis- 
sions that Mary “always did want to be a 
nurse, but things just didn’t seem to come 
out that way.” 

Should Mary be a nurse? Is the advice of 
outsiders as to the drudgery, the subordina- 
tion of personality, the routine and deaden- 
ing monotony of a nurse’s life fair or just? 
Does the nursing profession contain any re- 
deeming qualities? Doesit offer an ambitious, 
capable girl a career of satisfying possibili- 
ties? Suppose we take a cross section of a 
busy day in the active lives of a few of the 
public-health nurses who are helping to keep 
America well by preaching the elementary 
gospel of hygiene in crowded cities, small 
towns and scattered rural communities. 


A Seven-Year-Old Smoker 


GROUP of public health nurses, meet- 

ing in the Nbrary of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, began ‘‘swap- 
ping” experiences. 

“One of my first patients,’”’ said one—she 
wasanerect, bright-eved, rosy-cheeked young 
college woman, very far from the thin-lipped 
victim of routine pictured by the pessimists— 
“‘was the seven-year-old son of—you’ll never 
guess—the village doctor in a little town in 
the Ozarks. The youngster was as pampered 
in his way as any city spoiled darling. But 
his father’s indulgence took the form of 
allowing that baby ten cents’ credit for to- 
bacco every day at the village store. He 
could smoke, chew and spit with the skill of 
a veteran. When his ten cents was spent 
the store loungers treated him to more, for 
the fun of having him boast and strut. The 
poor child was a wizened little old man. 


” 

















PHOTO. BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 


The Progress of the Babies is Charted in the Clinic 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The Gypsy Mite is on the List 


‘Somehow I awoke his interest—through 
a brand-new motion-picture magazine, | 
think—in one of the muscular heroes of the 
screen. Of course that gave me my opening. 
Young Tommy now goes to bed at half past 
eight, sleeps with open windows, eats cereal 
for breakfast instead of meat, potatoes and 
coffee, and otherwise acts like a normal little 
boy.” 

“T had an amusing time the other day,” 
chimed in a girl in the blue uniform of a 
settlement nurse. “It just occurred to me to 
drop in and see how Mrs. Psybski, one of my 
prize patients, was getting along since her re- 
turn from the hospital with her brand-new 
little son. I found her seated on the floor 
beside a huge washtub, with the baby in her 
lap, and weeping wildly. When I asked what 
was the. matter she answered through her 
tears: ‘The hospital tell me to wash him 
every day; but look, he solittle! Inocando 
it!’ Of course, I whirled in and gave Mrs. 
Psybski her first demonstration.” 

“I’m a school nurse,” said a third, “and I 
nearly lost my reputation with the kiddies 
yesterday. One youngster burst out crying 
when he saw his health card and ran with it 
to the principal. ‘That nurse called me a bad 
name!’ he said, and pointed indignantly to 
the place on his card where I had written 
hurriedly ‘poor- nut’—poor nutrition, of 
course. I'l] spell things out in future.” 


Bring Health to Mothers 


OW we come back to the text I used in the 

beginning, and the question, Shall Mary 
beanurse? First let her mother realize that, 
in spite of glowing plans and hopes for Mary’s 
future, there is a chance she may become 
that pathetic, middle-aged woman, utterly 
untrained and unused to shifting for herself, 
who will accept an anomalous position in 
some other woman’s household simply to 
have a roof over her head. And the other 
side of the picture—fifty capable, intelligent 
women, with the training which makes them 
able to contribute to society something 
which society wants, have waiting for them 
well-paid, interesting positions, opportuni- 
ties to use their own initiative, to see the 
influence of their health-bringing message 
upon tired mothers, overworked fathers, 
undernourished or unintentionally neglected 
children; in fact, to become a real part of 
the progress which is daily making America 
a safer and happier place to live in. 


Does Not Replace Doctor 


HE nurse does not substitute for the doc- 

tor. She aids him where she can in bring- 

ing back to health the sick or hurt. But hers 
is essentially preventive work. She sees that 
tonsils or adenoids, the unsuspected pres- 
ence of which has retarded a child’s health 
or made him seem stupid, are removed. She 
notices a slight cough and drops the word of 
warning which may mean 
life itself. She holds 
mothers’ meetings, tooth- 
brush drills, town-hall 
gatherings for anti- 
tuberculosis propaganda. 
In crowded city, thriving 
farm community or iso- 
lated prairie county she 
preaches the rules of hy- 
giene, and to her turn men, 
women and children for 
practical help and advice. 
In addition to the actual 
nursing care which such a 
“community mother” can 
give those who need it, 
there are many little pieces 
of general health informa- 
tion which she can spread 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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Y hair is so soft and lustrous,” 
writes one girl to us, “that its 
improved appearance has attracted 
the attention of all of my friends. And 
it’s because I’m using a Hughes ‘Ideal’ 
Hair Brush. It takes the tangles out 
so easily and seems to give new life 
to my hair.” 

You, too, can have glossy hair that 
will add to your attractiveness if you 


use a Hughes “Ideal” Hair Brush. 


It is not made of wire but of the 
finest imported boar’s bristles, firmly 
set in a soft rubber cushion. It gently 
massages the scalp, giving life and 
lustre to the hair. 


The genuine has “Hughes Ideal” 
stamped on the handle for your protection. 


Sold by Drug and 









ME ‘ ‘a1 
Department Stores / NN 
everywhere. Ss W. ») 


Henry L. Hughes 
Co., Inc., 

114 East 16th Street, 

New York. 





























Mothers and 


Nurses 


Rely on this Healing | 
Toilet Powder , 





























The Healing 
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To heal the skin and 
free it from irritation 


Because it contains healing, antiseptic, 
disinfecting and deodorant ingredients 
not found in ordinary talcums, combining 
rare healing efficiency with delightful 
toilet qualities. 


And because for 25 years leading phy- 
sicians, trained nurses and thousands of 
mothers have found it superior to any- 
thing else to heal and protect the skin. 


When used regularly after bathing 
children it will clear the skin from 
chafing, inflammation, eruptions, 
rashes, infant scalding. Heals cuts, 
wounds, burns and soreness — mild 
and agreeable to the most delicate skin. 


For chafing of fleshy people, irritation 
after shaving, skin soreness of the sick, 
its healing power is surprising. Refuse 
substitutes because there is nothing like it. 


Does all that Talcs do and a lot 
more. 


At leading drug and de- 
partment stores. Tin box 
30c—glass jar 60c (with 
more than twice as much 
and a soft, fleecy puff). 





FREE FoR NURSERY AND SICK ROOM | 
A trial Facsimile Box— " 
Free. Send us four cents 
in stamps and we will 
mail you enough powder 
to last several days. 





Tue Comrort Powper Co. 
142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Established 1890 


For Canada: Address mail or- 
ders or requests to The Arthur 
Sales Co., 61 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto. 
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DO I WANT MY DAUGHTER 
| TO BE A NURSE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


among the families with which she comes 
in contact. In one New York county, for 
instance, a public-health nurse felt that 
the dangers of measles and whooping cough 
were not sufficiently. understood. She pre- 
pared and displayed telling charts showing 
that from the greatly dreaded scarlet fever 
and diphtheria there had been 992 cases and 
46 deaths in the county during the previous 
year, while whooping cough and measles ac- 
counted for 3441 cases and 53 deaths, with 
many deaths attributed to pneumonia follow- 
ing these diseases. Asa result of this graphic 
presentation local authorities were aroused 
to a stricter quarantine enforcement, and the 
number of cases immediately dropped. 

This woman is a “traveling” county 
nurse, installed by local health and govern- 
ment authorities to coéperate with them in 
reducing needless illness and death. Through 
her intelligent initiative, the county in which 
she works has become one of the most pro- 
gressive in health matters of any in the 
country. No worry about “soulless routine” 
disturbs her absorption in her work nor does 
she feel that her personal and constant effort 
to widen the scope of the work’s effectiveness 
goes unnoted and unappreciated. She is a 
very important factor in the lives of the 
thriving little communities which make up 
her territory. 


Nurse Revises Car System 


NOTHER interesting development of the 
last few years in the nursing profession 

is the great demand for industrial nurses, 
who establish their headquarters at a large 
plant or factory and, besides giving local help 
when the employees need it, can trace the 
causes of some dangerous symptoms to the 
home and help eradicate them instead of 
“patching up” on the outside. Such an in- 
dustrial nurse, employed in a large New 
Jersey factory, not only treated simple cases 
at the plant and visited the families of the 
workmen employed there but took such an 
active interest in decreasing the bad health 
conditions of the locality that among other 
reforms traceable to her enterprise was a re- 
vision in the local street-car line’s operating 
schedule. At rush hours the cars had been 
greatly overcrowded, resulting in minor in- 
juries and unhealthy congestion, but after 
a little missionary work the nurse persuaded 
the company to decrease the headway 


between cars at certain hours of the day and 
thus simplified the transportation problem. 

In coéperation with the National Tubcr- 
culosis Association and the Red Cross, the 
National Organization for Public Heal:h 
Nursing has appealed from its headquart«s 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, jor 
more trained women to take up this branch 
of the profession. 


No Monotony for the Nurse 


T IS the experience of those who have bevn 

public-health nurses or seen the varied 
work they do that, whatever else Mary’s !i/e 
may be, it will not be monotonous if she tai:es 
up public-health nursing. What she may 
make of it will depend upon Mary. Given ihe 
determination and ambition to become a 
nurse in the first place, there is no reason wiiy, 
after becoming an “R. N.,”’ she should jot 
blaze trails in her profession as surely as John 
will in his. But first let her understand that 
nursing demands the best that is in one, 
and that best must be trained and schooled 
for the varied responsibilities the work will 
bring. 

Given good health, intelligence, persever- 
ance and a real desire to be of some use in the 
world, there is no reason why nursing should 
not prove the ideal profession for the high 
school or college graduate. Besides the 
openings in hospital and private nursing, the 
profession offers a wide scope for choice in the 
different lines in which a public-health nurse 
may specialize—anti-tuberculosis, school, 
industrial, visiting, maternity, mental and 
nervous services or a combination of these, 
either in urban or rural communities, are all 
included in the sorts of positions waiting for 
the right sort of girl to assume them. 

It is estimated that present legislation, 
passed or pending, calls for fifty thousand 
public-health nurses. The lessons of the war 
and the influenza epidemic all pointed to 
one old-fashioned but until recently untried 
moral—prevention is far better than cure. 
City, county and state medical authorities 
are eager to secure properly trained young 
women for public-health work. The next year 
will see more constructive efforts to safe- 
guard the public health than ever before, and 
the toll of unnecessary deaths will certainly 
drop because of them. If your daughter is 
interested in this fundamental, inspiring 
work, let her have a part in it. 





WHY WE GET FAT AND WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


in that it affords the patient an opportunity 
to “fill up” without taking too much nour- 
ishment. Little or no cellulose is digested 
or assimilated, and therefore the individual 
who is overweight is able to partake of a 
considerable quantity of those foods rich in 
cellulose without exceeding the daily ‘‘ caloric 
allowance”’ of foodstuffs. 


What Do You Know About Your Food? 


Hc many calories did you eat to-day? 
When it comes to answering that ques- 
tion we are all quite like the ‘‘much edu- 
cated ”’ little mother in a Southern city who, 
after listening to my lecture one afternoon, 
gently tossed her poorly nourished, emaciated 
little baby into my arms and, throwing her 
own arms up above her head, cried out: 
“Oh, doctor, I’ve been through high school, 
through the university—I know Greek and I 
know Latin, but I don’t know a blessed thing 
about feeding that starved babe of mine! 
Why didn’t they teach me, during those 
years of study and training, some of the 
practical things of life?”’ And so it is, most 
of us know much more about some dead 
language than we do of the caloric value of 
the breakfast we ate this morning. 

Sunlight was stored up in the ancient 
plants before they lay for centuries under 
water and subsequently turned into coal. 
Now, when we burn this coal, this stored-up 
sunlight is again liberated and furnishes the 
artificial heat of almost the entire world. 
And so the energy which is to-day being 
stored up in the kernel of the grains, the 
juice of the fruits and the fiber of the vege- 
tables is immediately utilized to supply the 
human body with both heat and energy 


when we use these various substances as 
our daily food. We burn food in the body 
just as the fireman burns coal in his furnace, 
and for the same purpose—namely, to de- 
velop heat and energy. 

In the case of animal foods we utilize 
sunlight which was first stored up in the 
plant world and then eaten by the animal, 
during which process the animal uses up 
part of the energy in living his life, and the 
residue, which is stored in the animal’s body, 
is available for food purposes. And _ this 
explains why animal foods must always be 
more expensive than vegetable foods, and 
also why they are not so highly nutritious 
as the grains, for instance, on which the 
animal was fed and fattened. 


What is a Calorie? 


S A TWELVE-INCH rule is a unit 0! ''1s- 
tance and a pound a unit of weigh’, 0 
a calorie is a unit of food value. By means ol 


an especially devised mechanism known «5 4 
“calorimeter” a definite weight, say, “ne 
ounce, of every known foodstuff has |.en 
completely burned and the amount of /iat 


given off carefully measured. This compicte 
oxidation is called its ‘heat of combustion 
and is taken as a measure of its stored up 
energy or caloric value. 

This heat unit is called a “calorie” «nd 
represents the amount of heat require: to 
raise one pound of water about four degrees 
Fahrenheit—one kilogram, one degree cenu- 
grade. In making these observations an 
ounce of lean meat was found to contain 28.4 
calories; an ounce of dried Lima beans, 102.45 
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Cran, DAINTY, useful Sanispoons are made of the purest 
fiber. Strong, handy, well balanced and gracefully designed, 
they are used wherever a spoon is needed—yet cost so little 
they may be thrown away after using once. Think of such a 
clean, convenient little article. The mere mention of it brings 
a hundred uses to your mind. 





Sanispoons come in three sizes—Teaspoon, Demi-tasse and 
Soda Spoon. Soda Sanispoons are used at all fountains where 
sanitary service is considered essential. 


Saniforks, with their well shaped, stiff, sharp prongs, may be 
used wherever an ordinary fork is needed—excellent for salad, 
vegetable and meat courses. 


Use Sanispoons and Saniforks for auto trips, luncheons, 
church festivals, children’s parties, dances, teas, picnics, the 
camp, the sick room or general household use. 


You can buy Sanispoons and Saniforks at most any store. 
They are sold in neatly designed packages. 


Packages of 25 Teaspoons or 36 Demt-tasse 
or 20 Saniforks—25c PER PackKAGE 


SANITARY PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
136 Liberty St., New York City 


To DeaLers— 
If your jobber 
is unable to sup- 
ply you with 
Sanispoons and 
Saniforks write 
us direct. 
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‘Jean, you are a wonder” 


WAS speaking to an old school friend whom I had 
not seen since graduation ten years ago. 
ration and surprise that had called forth the remark. 


It was admi- 


In college she had been one of those ‘round’ girls, as jolly as 
she was fat, and as broad as she was long. But now—why, she 
looked as though she had just stepped over from Paris. 


DON’T see how you do it. You must 

be on the shady side of thirty by now, 
but you look slimmer and trimmer than a lot 
of the undergraduates there walking across the 
campus. And do you remember how the 
girls used to tease you? Why, you were by far 
the stoutest girl in the class. Do let me into 
your secret, and tell me if it will work with a 
person as thin as I am, for you see I’m just as 
thin as ever.” 

Jean laughed at this, and blushed very be- 
comingly. “It’s really no secret at all,’ she 
said. ‘As you say—Nature forgot all about 
Venus when she modeled me; remember, you 
girls used to call me ‘Tons’? Well, after I 
graduated I was so tired of being regarded as 
stout, and keeping away from starches, and 
then giving up sweets, that I determined to do 
anything I could to improve my figure. 


HEN I bought a corset I always got a 

‘medium stout’ size. I thought that was 
the only thing to do. I noticed that when my 
corset fitted me I was always uncomfortable, 
and when my corset was comfortable my gowns 
had lost their style, but I accepted this as a 
matter of course and resigned myself to a life of 
either discomfort or dowdiness. 

“Well, to make a long story short, one day 
some angel told me about a new system of 
corsetry. It sounded interesting and I grasped 
at it as a man in the bread line clutches at his 
coffee because I realized that the woman who 
did not have a figure at twenty-two didn’t 
stand much chance of developing one at thirty- 
two; and at forty-two—well, it’s terrible to be 
cursed with an imagination. 


“T GOT hold of the Spencer corsetiére just 
as soon as I could. She came to the house 
to take my measurements, and while she was 
doing so explained the Spencer system to me. 
You see, the corset is just as late in style as it 
is possible to be, because it is designed only a 
week before you put it on. 

“And these corsets are actually designed for 
you from your own measurements and a descrip- 
tion of your figure. You have no idea how 
carefully the corsetiére takes these measure- 
ments. You see it is not just a question of 
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taking a measurement and then selecting from 
a catalog the corset that comes the nearest to 
meeting that measurement, but a design is 
created especially for you. Do you remember 
the hip I hurt playing basket-ball? That has 
always been a little bit larger than the other. 
The corsetiére noticed that at once and made 
provisions for it. I tell you that just to show 
you how thorough they are. You can see 
by now that this corset is just as necessary to 
a thin person, such as you, as it is to a person 
with a figure like mine, for any doctor or cor- 
seti¢re would tell you that you had a “ Lordosis”’ 
back, and the best method of correcting this 
is the Spencer system of corsetry. 


as: yu see the question of style is a peculiar 

thing. You cannot be stylish or wear 
clothes at all effectively unless you have a good 
carriage and a correct, easy position, both 
standing and sitting. The Spencer Corset, I 
have since found out, corrects your carriage, 
and then your figure, by re-locating the flesh, 
and even the bony structure of the body. 
What they do is to give you a new figure 
by designing a corset for you to meet your 
individual need. 

“] know it sounds like an expensive system, 
but really it is a decided economy. And you 
will be surprised how much longer your gowns 
and frocks will keep their style because the 
Spencer holds its shape. 

“Well, you wanted to know my ‘secret’— 
and there it is. You see it is nothing in the 
world but wearing a corset designed for me, 
and not one that is designed for anybody; and 
one that is in style, rather than one that was 
in style—goodness knows when. 


OW do you know where the Spencer 

corsetiére is? Look in the ’phone book, 
under ‘Spencer,’ or else write to New Haven. 
No, they are not sold in stores.” 

That was the information I was after. The 
next thing was a ’phone book and a ’phone to 
make an appointment for the first minute that 
I was back home. 

For if I am going to catch up with Jean in 
style, I haven’t a minute to lose. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Made by The Berger Brothers Company, 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, 


Lf you do not find their representative in the telephone book under 
the listing ‘*Spencer Corsetitre,” write direct to the company for her address. 
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WHY WE GET FAT AND WHAT 


TO DO ABOUT IT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


an ounce of raw potatoes, 37; an ounce of 
wheat—raw— 105.6. 

It is difficult for most of us to think deus 
foods in ounces of raw foodstuffs since we are 
so accustomed to think of foodstuffs as they 
appear upon the table, cooked, seasoned and 
ready to eat. Accordingly, in order to give 
the reader a practical idea of the caloric 
value of foods, a table is given on page 37, 
showing the caloric value of various cooked, 
seasoned and ready-to-serve foods; also in- 
dicating, roughly, the amount of each food 
which will provide about 100 calories of heat 
and energy. In this table the name of the 
food is given and that portion or portions 
named which will, roughly estimated, supply 
about 100 calories. 


Daily Food Allowance 


HE average adult requires a daily food 
supply which will furnish the body with 
from 1800 to 3000 calories. The size of the in- 
dividual, the season of the year, the nature of 
his or her work, and so forth, are all concerned 
in the amount of food required to furnish the 
heat and energy needed for twenty-four hours. 
As a general rule, the average man or woman 
doing ordinary work in ordinary weather will 
get along nicely on a daily ration which will 
supply about 2000 calories. 
These 2000 calories should be divided be- 
tween the different food elements about as 
follows: 


(1) Proteins . 200 Calories (about 124 ounces) 
(2) Fats . . 700 Calories (about 214 ounces) 
(3) Carbohydrates (starch and sugar) 

1100 calories (about 9 ounces) 


To secure 2000 calories as above outlined 
would require about 13 ounces of solid— 
water-free—food, but as our various food 
substances contain from 15 to 90 per cent of 
water, it will be necessary to use from 30 to 
40 ounces of ordinary mixed diet foods to 
get 13 ounces of real solid, water-free food 
elements. 

Of the total food supply about one-tenth 
should consist of protein—that is, one part 
of protein to about nine or ten parts of all 
the other food elements—starches, sugars, 
fats, salts and cellulose. 


General Formula 


HE following general formula—after 

Gautier—will enable anyone to find out 
the number of calories he should eat every 
twenty-four hours: 


(1) From your height in inches subtract 42. 
The remainder multiplied by 5.5 will give the 
number of pounds you should weigh—that is, 
the average person of your height should weigh 
that much. 

(2) Your skin area is determined by your 
weight and height. (Average is 17 square feet.) 
The skin area should be multiplied by 80. Your 
weight—that is, what you should weigh accord- 
ing to your height—is multiplied by 4.25. The 
sum of these two products gives the number of 
calories you require every twenty-four hours. 
For example: Take a man 66 inches in height 
and weighing 132 pounds, having a skin area of 
17 square feet. Multiply the skin area, 17, by 
80—equals 1360. Now multiply his standard 
weight—according to height—132 pounds, by 
the factor 4.25—equals 561. Then add together 
these two products, 561 and 1360—equals 1921, 
the number of calories required every twenty- 
four hours. 

Persons engaged in active or hard muscular 
work require more food than the average allow- 
ance; for such the weight of the body should be 
multiplied by the factor 7 instead of 4.25. In 
cold weather outdoor workmen may require as 
high as 3000 calories a day to sustain the body. 


Acidifying and Alkalinizing Foods 


ITH the possible exception of fats and 

sugars, practically every article of one’s 
diet contributes either directly or indirectly 
to acidifying or alkalinizing—that is, lessen- 
ing the acidity of—the blood. In order to 
enable the reader more fully to understand 
this important principle of scientific dietet- 
ics, we have arranged the following table of 
parallel comparisons, which will show at a 
glance what will be the final digestive out- 
come of the various foods, as regards the 
acidity of the blood stream—that is, to assist 
Nature in her efforts to modify and maintain 
the normal chemical reaction of the circu- 
lating fluids of the body. In another article 
attention has been called to the importance 
of not allowing the blood stream to become 
too highly acid while reducing. 

We have not listed a great number of in- 
dividual foods, but the general classes noted 
will enable the reader easily to ascertain 
what group a commonly used food belongs 


to and so be able to arrange the diet accord- 


ingly. 


Table showing the end products of diges'ion, 
as regards the acidity and alkalinity 0; the 
“ash.” Fats and sugars are practically ne ga- 
tive and are, therefore, not included in this 


classification: 


FOODS WHICH TEND TO ACIDIFY THE 


BLOOD 


(1) ANIMAL FOODS: All forms of flesh foods, 
fish, fowl, and so forth, including all kinds 
of meat broths, soups, beef tea, bouillon, 


ss allies 
(2) EG 
(3) BREADSTUFFS: 
whether made of wheat, rye or 


All kinds of breads, 


orn; 


crackers, toast, griddlecakes, and so forth’ 
(4) PASTRIES: All sorts of pies and cakes— 
except fruit pies and other desserts con- 


taining milk or sour fruits. 
(5) CEREALS: 


Rice, oatmeal and breakfast 


foods of all kinds, including the flaked and 


toasted breakfast foods. 


(6) PEANUTS, PLUMS, PRUNES AND 
CRANBERRIES. (Plums and cranberries 
fall in this column because of their benzoic 
acid, which the body cannot fully oxidize.) 


FOODS WHICH TEND TO ALKALINIZE 


THE BLOOD 


(1) =. PRODUCTS: Milk, ice cream, cot- 
e cheese, buttermilk, and so forth. 


(2) POTATOES AND BANANAS. 


(3) SOUPS: All forms of vegetable and fruit 
soups and broths. 
(4) by bt FE pt me 9 All the fresh fruit juices 


plums). 


(ex 
(5) FRESH ‘FRUITS: All fresh fruits—sweet 
and sour (except plums and cranberries). 
(6) banat ages. com All kinds—especially beets, 
s, celery, lettuce and muskmelons. 
(7) DRIED “FRUITS: Figs, raisins, dates, cur- 


rants—all except prunes. 


(8) THE LEGUMES: Beans, peas and lentils. 
(9) THE NUTS: All the nuts belong in this 
column, including almonds and chestnuts. 


General Reducing Rules 


XPERIMENTS have shown that in 
long periods of fasting adipose tissue 
may be consumed to the extent of 97 per cent 
of the total amount present, while the heart 
and nervous tissue will not lose over 3 per 


cent of their tissue substance. 


During the 


period of flesh reduction we advise that the 
habits of life be regulated in accordance with 


the following general rules: 


(1) PLAY THE GAME: 


Be sure that you under- 


stand just what your doctor wants you to do or 
just what you aim to accomplish. Weigh your- 
self not less than once a week on the same scales. 


Play the game—live up to the rules. 
(2) MASTICATION: 


Thorough mastication of 


your food is essential to good digestion, but we 
are not at all desirous that fat folks should be- 


come interested in “ Fletcherizing”’ 


their food. 


The more you chew your food the more of it 
will be digested. We advise that you simply 
n. 
(3) UNDEREATING: The fundamental under- 
lying principle of reducing is all expressed in the 


give the food a good, everyday masticatio 


one word—underfeeding. 
régime faithfully and conscientiously. 
(4) Your DIETARY: 


Carry out your diet 


Remember, you will be 


told that certain foods are non-fat-producers, 


that you may eat quite freely of them; 


stick to 


this dietary and leave entirely alone those fat- 
tening foods which you find on the forbidden 


list. 


(5) NUMBER OF MEAts: There is 


a great 


difference of opinion regarding the number of 
meals a day to be eaten during the reducing 


campaign. 


We think a great deal depends on 


the personal habits and inclinations of the pa- 


tient. 
small meals; 
meal a day. The majority do best on two. 

(6) Your APPETITE: 
appetite you will not suffer much hunger » 


Many do well on three, four, or even five 
others do best on practically one 


If you have a normal 


vhile 


reducing; if you have an abnormal appetite 


resolve to curb and control it. 


It is not neces- 


sary to eat until one is distressed in order to 


appease natural and normal hunger. 


(7) Too Mucu SLEEP: Don’t sleep too much 


while reducing. Take six or seven ho: 
rest—no more. Keep bright and activ: 
spend little time in bed—unless advised 
so by the doctor because of organic dis: 
which may complicate your reducing pro. 
(8) Exercise: Take your exercise reg' 
Walking is possible for everyone, and it 
of the best exercises in the world; afte: 
swimming. Both of these exercises bring 
muscle in the body into play and make anc: 
your figure slender. More about exercise lat 
(9) Ctotuinc: Clothe yourself comfor 
and sensibly. Do not wear tight shoes o! 
corsets or tight clothes of any kind. 


(10) Home TREATMENT: Carry out 


home instructions to the letter—don’t neg 
an item without having a good reason ivr 


doing. 


(11) BLoop Pressure: No person W 


rs O 
and 
) do 
ders 
am. 
rly. 
one 
hat, 
very 
eep 
ron. 
ably 


tight 


high blood pressure—and, for that mat' 


very low blood pressure would be alm: 
serious a condition to trifle with—should u 
take a reducing régime except under close ! 
cal supervision. 
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NOTE—Next month will be presented “The F: »duc- 


ing Dietary,” explaining just how to go about rea 
together with menus for all seasons of the year. 
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MILK and WHEAIT— 


y) e 
ans two greatest foods —now made into one 











Spaghetti Amalfi 


Cut into small pieces 1 onion, 1 green pepper, 
V% stalk celery. Fry in 3 tablespoons melted fat 
three’ minutes without browning. Add 4 table- 
spoons flour; when thoroughly blended add two 
cups strained tomatoes, ¥ teaspoon salt, and 
cook until mixture thickens. Pour over 4 
package of Quaker Spaghetti which has been 
cooked in boiling, salted water until tender 
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A real achievement in nutrition, say dietitians 


A wonder ful new food delight, say famous cooks 


LT of the mills of the Quaker Oats Company 


has come a new food value— 


Oid-time favorites, macaroni and spaghetti, 
but made in a wholly new way. 


Dietitians, who judge food for its nutrition, 
assure us that we have achieved a food exception- 
ally rich in vital nourishment. 


l‘amous cooks, whose first interest in food is 
flay r, acclaim it an achievement in tastiness, a 
new ‘ood delight. 


rom nature’s richest larder 


When we set out to make macaroni and spaghetti 
there was no existing formula that satisfied us. 


We sought to make these products ideal foods— 
complete and perfect nutritive rations. And we 
Sought to enhance their flavor, if we could. 


\ ° . , 

My e began with wheat, choosing from nature’s 
arier her richest grades—and experimenting 
with many blendings of them. 


We found one kind, great golden-kerneled 
grains, rich in gluten, which gave superlative re- 
sults; and this we adopted exclusively, though it 
Cost us more than ordinary blends. 


Pate we didn’t stop with this superior wheat, 
abundant though it was in body-building nour- 
'shment. We went again to nature’s larder—this 
time to her fertile dairy lands—and chose that 





other great body-building food of man, sweet and 
wholesome mi/k. 


What dietitians told us 


For in milk, dietitians told us, there is one vital 
food substance that wheat fails to supply. 


A substance, known as vitamines, which is ab- 
solutely essential to human growth and health. 
Our daily food problem is to get as much of it as 
we can. 


Combine milk and wheat, these scientists said, 
and you will have a perfect food value—man’s 
two greatest foods made into one. Milk and 
wheat—the fat o’ the land! 


In bread and milk, our childhood’s wholesome 
supper. In bread and cheese, the cotter’s daily 
standby. In bread and butter, the staff of life. 


Anew food delight—a new food value 


We then set to work to find a way to combine 
milk with wheat, in spaghetti and macaroni, so 
that it would keep indefinitely. 


Finally we found that way—after many ex- 
periments. And we found, when we were through, 
that we had a better macaroni and spaghetti than 
even we had hoped for. 


The sticks were a beautiful amber, almost trans- 
lucent, and so hard and brittle they broke off 
sharp and clean, like crisp, fresh celery does. 


As light, when cooked, as puffy little popovers 
—as tender as fresh asparagus tips—as rich as 
creamed potatoes. 

And a new food value—as rich, as nourishing, 
as home made bread and country butter. 


Now it is ready for you 


You may have Quaker Brand Milk Macaroni or 
Milk Spaghetti tonight for supper. 


No new cooking skill or experimenting is 
needed to enjoy it—just cook and serve in your 
regular style. 


We want you to see in this way how much 
better these products are than those you have 
been used to. 


You pay no more 


We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than usual 
in each box. By thus saving in packing, and other 
costs, we are able to give you this better, more 
costly product at about the same price per ounce 
as ordinary macaronis. 


The 15c box contains enough for two full 
family meals. The 25c box is an even better 
value. (These prices do not apply in Canada, the 
far west and south.) 

Ask your grocer for it today. If he should 
happen not to have it, write us, giving his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. The 
Quaker Oats Company, 1606 Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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/wo-old Happiness 
for her New Home 


BlueBird is one of those rare gifts that 
is valued not only for what it does but 
also for what it permits one to do. 


Because it washes with almost unbeliev- 
able thoroughness and speed, even a 
heavy washing can be on the line by nine. 


But the happiness it brings does not con- 
sist only of doing away with the drudgery 
of wash day. It adds daily to the joy 
of living, because the home with a Blue- 
Bird can use its fine fabrics constantly. 


For the BlueBird way of washing makes 


clothes last many times longer than when 
they are washed on a rub-board. 


The leading dealer in your locality sells 
BlueBird. He will be glad to show you 
why BlueBird washes so thoroughly that 
it cleans even heavy blankets in fifteen 
minutes, and so wearlessly that even a 
veil can be washed in it without a thread’s 
being harmed. 

BlueBird can be bought anywhere by 
making an initial payment of a few 
dollars, arranging to pay the rest in 
convenient monthly sums. 


BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


BlueBird Company of Canada, Brantford, Ontario 


Blue Bird 


See these BlueBird Superiorities: 


Handsome white enamel cabinet with gray 
table top; all mechanism protected. 

Heavy copper, extra large tub, can’t discolor 
clothes. Inside smooth asa wash boiler, nothing 
to tear or wear things. 

Washes by perfect rock-a-bye action; quickest, 
most thorough way. 

Built for a life-time of service; extra strong, rigid 
frame; simple, dependable mechanism. 

Large power-driven wringer, swings to any po- 
sition, adjusts automatically for light or heavy 
things. 

Highest grade guaranteed motor—powerful, 
dependable. 
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ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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CAN THE CHURCH TAKE 
THE PLACE OF THE SALOON? 


OING, going, gone!’’ This has 
been the history of the Amer- 
ican saloon during the last 

hundred years and is now its final 
fate. Uncle Sam was the auctioneer, 
the American people were the bid- 
ders, and the party opposed to it put up more votes 
than the party favoring it; and so the auctioneer 
has knocked it down to the prohibitionists and 
ordered it removed. 

The contest has been a tremendous national 
debate and social struggle. It really began more 
than a century ago when Benjamin Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, a high medical authority and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, lifted his influen- 
tial voice against strong drink and gave an im- 
pulse to the cause of temperance that started it 
toward victory. At first the doctrine of prohibi- 
tion and even of personal abstinence found little 
favor in a day when the use of liquor was common 
among all classes, including ministers, and the 
Whisky Rebellion in Western Pennsylvania was a 
proof of how deeply this custom was intrenched 
in the habits of the people. 

But the work of education got started and went 
on with persistence and increasing purpose and 
power. In time it got into the pulpits and schools 
and newspapers; temperance societies weré formed, 
and temperance voices and agencies multiplied. 
From time to time waves of pledge-signing and 
other means of temperance reform swept over the 
country and seemed to promise swift results if not 
finattriumph. But such movements usually were 
emotional waves that quickly subsided, although 
the sea never receded quite to the old level. 

Before the Civil War Maine and seven other 
states enacted constitutional prohibition, but these 
were temporary victories, and the Civil War set 
the temperance cause back. The tide began to 
rise* again soon after the war and slowly made 
headway with more permanent gains. A notable 
point was passed when, on December 5, 1887, the 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld the 
constitutionality of prohibition. Ten years later 
the movement began to make rapid gains in the 
South, and before the outbreak of the Great War 
the Anti-Saloon League set 1920 as the date by 
which national constitutional prohibition would 
be achieved. The Great War had the effect of ac- 
celerating the movement, and in 1919 the victory 
was won. 


What Did the Saloon Do? 


UT no sooner is one question settled than an- . 


4 other and perhaps several others start up in 
its place. The saloon is gone, but it has left a 
vacancy which must be filled, for society abhors a 
vacuum as much as nature is said to do, and some- 
thing must take its place. The saloon fulfilled a 
function in soc: ‘ty, or it never would have existed 
so long and grown into such a deep-rooted and 
widespread institution. It is in order to analyze 
this use and find out what can take its place. 

The first and fundamental service of the saloon 
was to supply men with intoxicating beverages 
that would gratify their appetite and produce a 
state of exhilaration; in extreme cases this exhil- 
aration passed by degrees into intoxication. In 
our complex civilization with its toil and weariness 
and excitement and depression men feel the need 
of and easily acquire a craving for stimulating and 
intoxicating beverages, and this wide, deep desire 
was the enormous demand which the saloon inevi- 
tably came forward to supply. 

But the saloon became a. breeding- 
ground of drunkenness and vice and 
crime, a prolific cause of poverty, a bur- 
den on all legitimate business, and a heavy 
tax on the state. It was an evil root out 
of which all other evils grew. These social 
damages and scandals multiplied and 


By James H. Snowden 


Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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THE church was a fac- 
tor of tremendous im- 
portance in helping to 
end the saloon’s vices— 
and its social aspect as 
well. Is there a con- 
structive duty for that 
same church to per- 
form to-day? 
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accumulated until they aroused public sentiment 
and conscience and organized opposition against 
the institution in such volume and force as swept 
it away as a dam is carried away by a flood. 


The Good Side of the Saloon 


. \ $4] strange as it may appear to some people, 


the saloon was not wholly evil, for a pure evil 
is self-destructive and cannot long endure. This 
ugly thing had another side of a better nature and 
use than that which condemned and abolished it, 
and this was its function as a meeting place, a 
room of light and warmth. where men met on 
the common ground of good fellowship. Men who 
were weary with toil and jaded in their interests 
and who had few attractions in their uncongenial 
homes or no homes at all, and loiterers drifting 
around the streets could enter through a door 
lightly swinging on its hinges into a brightly lit 
and warm saloon, perhaps with the additional 
allurements of music and possibly with singing and 
dancing, and find welcome change and relief and 
good cheer. 

The social nature is strong in men and is bound 
to find some way of gratification. There are pecul- 
iar affinities and ties that bind men together in 
social intercourse, and if this craving is shut off 
from satisfaction in one direction it will find and 
force its way out through some other channel. The 
abolition of the saloon has taken away one of 
these centers and means of social fellowship among 
men, and something should be found that will 
afford new means of gratification that are free 
from the temptations and vices of the old. 


The Duty of the Church 


‘te question now arises: Can the church sup- 
ply this new need? More than any other 
single agency it was the church that put the saloon 
out of business. Are the churches willing only to 
destroy and not to build, to deprive men of one 
means of enjoyment without supplying them with 
another? Having shown their destructive power 
in abolishing the saloon, is it not now up to them 
to be equally constructive in furnishing some 
better thing? . 

The church will have done only half its work, 
and the negative half, and will fall into social guilt 


of its own, if it does not rise to the 
occasion and put some better thing 
in the place of the saloon which it 
has itself destroyed. 

Yet we must not demand too 
much. The church has its limita- 
tions and should not be asked to do what does not 
fall within its means and within its proper field. 


The Primary Work of the Church 


Wists is the church for? What is its primary 
work? Church people themselves, including 
ministers, would hardly be able to agree on an 
answer that would cover the whole ground of the 
church; for the church, like any organized insti- 
tution, has various objects or aspects of its work. 
But it will be generally agreed that the prima 
and fundamental object of the Christian churc 
is to supply the religious nature and needs of 
people with the appropriate means of satisfaction 
and activity; to worship God, and to obtain and 
maintain right relations with him through Christ 
in penitence and faith and obedience; to work 
out the glory of God in peace and good will among 
men; to teach religious faith and service to the 
young and to spread them among men; in a word, 
to build the kingdom of God in the world. 

The religious nature of man creates all religious 
doctrines and ordinances and institutions, as the 
seed in the soil creates the harvest.” The Bible and 
the priest and the church did not make religion, 
but religion made them. 

The church is the only institution that has a 
spire pointing toward the sky, a finger feeling after 
the Infinite and Eternal. The church must there- 
fore first give itself to this, its primary work, and 
not be expected to permit itself to be drawn off 
into unrelated fields of service, however useful and 
worthy they may be. 


The Social Gospel 


ET the gospel of Christ is no narrow message 

and means of service that touches life at only 
a few points; it is social in its very spirit and is 
as broad as the whole nature of man and field of 
life. The church must preacn and apply and live 
the social gospel, or it will be unfaithful to the 
gospel as it was preached and applied by its 
Founder and will be untrue to its great commis- 
sion and mission. 

The social gospel is simply the message and 
spirit of Christianity as applied to all the social 
conditions and problems and perils of our day. 
The first recorded sermon preached by Jesus was 
on an intensely social text: ‘“‘The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

That is an explicit and comprehensive social 
program that fits the conditions of to-day. The 
whole life of Jesus is also summed up in one mar- 
velous shining line, ‘‘who went about doing good,” 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick, comforting 
the sorrowing, forgiving the penitent and giving 
new life and hope to those who were down and out. 

This is the gospel the church must preach and 
practice. Hitherto the church has been too self- 
contained, intent on saving itself, its own ortho- 
doxy and sanctity, with too slight consciousness of 
the great sea of ceamsalty surging around it; but 
now it is forgetting itself, and losing its 
life in the life of the world. It is not less 
divine, but it is growing more human; 
it does not have less hope in the next 
world, but it has mere help for this world. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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Fan draperies, your rugs and your 
tapestry cushions all harmonize of course. 
But, what about your china? 


Are you satisfied that it is the china 
you'll always like, or did you select it with- 
out a great deal of thought for the future? 


Your china should not only please you, 
but it should last over the years, to be as 
much a part of your home as your books 
and pictures. In homes where this thought 
is carried out, you will find Syracuse China. 
It is so well made that with but little fill- 
ing in, it will last a lifetime! It comes 
in those rich, colorful designs that lend a 
note of cheer and charm to your dining 
room. 


So many women have learned of the 
beauty and endurance of Syracuse China 
that its popularity is growing constantly. 
The right china is so important, though, 
that it pays to wait if need be, until your 
order can be filled. Syracuse China is 
“Made-in-America”’ and sensibly priced. 


The china illustrated is our ‘‘Fusan’ 
pattern. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE CHINA 






















































CAN THE CHURCH TAKE 








THE PLACE OF THE SALOON? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


It does not stand gazing into the city of 
glory above, but it is building a copy of that 
city right down on this earth. 

The ‘social gospel itself will do something 
toward enabling the church to take the place 
of the saloon. It broadens the church out 
beyond any particular class and opens its 
doors with equal welcome to all classes and 
conditions of men. Undoubtedly there has 
been some degree of exclusiveness, if not of 
the caste spirit, in the church, by which it 
seemed to be only a social club for its own 
members, people who move in the same circle 
and belong to the same class group and are 
of congenial tastes and ideals. 

But a church that is thoroughly Christian 
will also be thoroughly democratic in spirit 
and will not be for any particular class, rich 
or poor, cultivated or illiterate, respectable 
or disreputable, but will just be for people, 
for everyone whom the Father loves and for 
whom Christ died. The doctrines and services 
of such a church will be humanly interesting 
and uplifting and will draw people and feed 

undamental religious needs. 

In so far as the church does this it will 
raise men to a higher level of life, and thus 
will lift them out of the saloon and above 
its low life of the flesh into the higher and 
healthier life of the spirit. One reason for 
the existence of the saloon was the low intel- 
lectual and social and moral life of its visitors 
and victims, and whatever elevates these 
men will deliver them from the bondage of 
the saloon into a purer and freer life. This 
is the fundamental substitute for the saloon, 
and the church, along with the school and 
all uplifting means, can furnish it. 


The Institutional Church 


WILL be felt, however, that this is far 
away from providing a practicable sub- 
stitute for the saloon in the case of many 
men; and in fact some of the victims of the 
saloon are so far gone in the slavery of strong 
drink that there is small hope that the church 
can reach them. The saloon, as we have 
seen, was a social center of resort and com- 
fort and good fellowship: a religious service 
in a church may seem a foolish proposal and 
a mockery to the men gathered in a saloon 
with its light and warmth and music and 
cheer. Can the church do anything in this 
line? A partial answer to this question is 
the institutional church. 

This is a church equipped in its building 
and appointments for offering the very 
attractions of a social nature that were found 
in a saloon with additional advantages. 
Many of the large churches have a special 
building or parish house for such work, and 
others find room for it in the church building 
proper. A large room, well lighted and 
heated, furnished with tables and chairs, 
newspapers and magazines and books, games 
and other forms of amusement, is opened to 
all men and boys for rest and recreation and 
fellowship. There may also be a gymnasium 
and a swimming pool. Night classes may 
be held in which courses of instruction in 
various subjects are given, and lectures and 
concerts are held. Various kinds of clubs 
for men and boys are organized. There may 
be a dining room where coffee and sand- 
wiches are often furnished, and occasionally 
a dinner is given, as on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Day. 

Men and boys are free to use all the 
privileges of such an institution with only 
slight rules and restrictions. No connection 
with the church, at least with its member- 
ship, is required, and only nominal fees are 
charged. The details of the equipment and 
management of such a parish house or in- 
stitutional church vary, but the general 


principle is the same, while it admits of any 
amount of modification and adaptation, 
Such a church often literally takes the place 
of the saloon for large numbers of men. In 
comfort and hospitality and fellowship it is 
a real substitute for the saloon. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the Salvation Army 


T WILL be seen at once that this is just 
the work the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is now doing for men on a world-wide 
scale. It has its rooms with all these appli. 
ances for carrying on social and educational 
work among men and boys. This is a good 
work of long-established experience and rep- 
utation, which is going far toward furnishing 
a substitute for the saloon. Something more 
may now be done to make it more fully take 
the place of the social attractions of the 
saloon, while free from any of its evils. There 
should be larger and better buildings with 
more efficient equipment. 

By financial support and management the 
Y. M. C. A. is the child of the church, doing 
this kind of work on a larger scale and ina 
more effective way than it could be done by 
the individual church. 

The Salvation Army is also doing a very 
considerable work in the way of opening 
places of resort for men, and this is another 
branch of the Christian church. The church 
also sustains in many cities various missions 
and social settlements where men can obtain 
temporary lodging and help in finding em- 
ployment and receive small financial assist- 
ance. There may also be still other ways in 
which the church can provide substitutes for 
the saloon. Coffee houses are being tried, 
and a comfortable room with a cup of hot 
coffee goes a considerable way toward supply- 
ing the social needs of men. 

The fact is that the church, in its own 
work and through its various extensions, is 
already doing much that takes the place of 
the saloon, and will doubtless do much more. 


In Rural Communities 


BU how can the church take the place 
of the saloon in towns and rural com- 
munities where the individual church is too 
weak to undertake institutional work? One 
cause of this weakness is the overchurched 
condition of many communities, and if these 
small churches were united into one or two 
strong churches in each place, some of this 
community work could then be done. The 
divided and scattered moral and religious 
forces of rural communities are one of the 
scandals of the church. They should be 
united in common work in this field, and 
then any community that could support 4 
saloon could support a worthy substitute. 

The church cannot take the place of the 
saloon in all respects. Some men do not 
want to live a decent and wholesome life and 
will refuse to be drawn into clean social 
centers, however attractive they may be. 
Church people must expect to meet with 
some disappointment and discouragement 
in their best endeavors to solve this problem. 

Nevertheless, prohibition has come t0 
stay, the saloon is gone, and now some 
better substitute must take its place, or 4 
worse thing will develop. Having swept the 
devil of the saloon out of our social order, ! 
we do not fill the vacancy with some better 
social service, seven devils worse than te 
first will come back and take its place. This 
is the challenge that the church has created 
for itself. Having destroyed the saloon, It 
must now make the loss good, or its own 
condemnation will be swift and sure. It's 
up to the leaders and members of the church 
to see their duty and do it. 





. WHEN GRANNY WAS A BRIDE 
By Lillian Gard 


Yee fancy "twas a palace; but it had 

six rooms—no more! 

The garden was just twelve yards square 
outside the painted door; 

The furniture was common deal; and not a 
thing beside 

The bare necessities were hers—when 
Granny was a bride. 


The window boxes you would think were 
greenhouses at least; 

The sun seemed always shining there—no 
winds blew from the east; 


And Granny did the work herself—she states 
this fact with pride— 

And Grandad loved to chop the wood when 
Granny was a bride. 

And now her girls have “married well,” het 
lads have made their “pile,” be- 

And Grandad’s traveled down the road 
yond the ‘‘Good-by”’ stile; " 

But still the little ones sit down and list? 
open-eyed hen 

To tales of all those golden days W 


Granny was a bride. J 

















Here You May Dine Well 


SN’T this a cheerful, hospitable dining-room? The 

novel, artistic floor sets off the green walls and light- 
colored draperies, harmonizes with the brown furniture, 
and goes exceptionally well with the fabric rug. It is 
Carpet Inlaid Linoleum (No. 750), with the pattern 
running clear through to the burlap back. 





Armstrong’s Linoleum makes a practical floor for any 
room. The wide variety of colors and patterns is in the 
best of taste, and offers arange of Oppor- you prefer any of 
tunity for artistic interior arrangement far  _ 4rmstrong pat- 


terns shown below 


beyond the natural restrictions of other = “e one in the 


illustration, order by 


flooring materials. Have your merchant number from your 


linoleum merchant. 
show them to you. saa 








Armstrong’s Linoleum— when well laid and 
ruvbed with a good floor wax—makes a beauti- 
fully polished floor—durable, comfortable, and 
easy to keep clean. The ideal way to lay Inlaid, 
Jaspé, or Plain Linoleum is to cement it down 
firmly over a layer of heavy felt paper. This in- 
sures a permanent floor, the extra wear value of 
which more than makes good the cost. 


Rea/ linoleum is made of powdered cork, 


wood flour, and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on 
burlap. And Armstrong’s is high-grade, rea/ 
linoleum. Be sure that you get it. Better still, 
ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. The’ 
name, Armstrong’s Linoleum, with the Circle 
A trade-mark, appears on the back of all gen- 
uine goods. There zs a difference. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to match any 
scheme of interior decoration. A thoroughly trained deco- 
rator in charge. No fees. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, together with de luxe color 
plates of fine home interiors, on receipt of 20 cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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FLORENC. 


COOK 


STOVE 


More Heat—Less Care 


ICTURE yourself in a cool kitchen like this. You have no 
wood to lug or ashes to clean out. Not even a wick to trim. 
Just turn a lever handle to “light here” on the indicator dial. 
Raise the chimney and touch a lighted match to the asbestos kin- 
dler. You have an intensely hot, clean, blue flame—adjustable at 
will to intense, medium, or simmering heat. ~ 
Doesn’t this appeal to you? How can this picture become a 
reality in your home? By buying a Florence Oil Cook Stove today. 
The Florence Oil Cook Stove has the most practical burner 
made. Point the lever handle to the proper place on the indicator 
dial and the flame automatically adjusts itself. The heat goes into 
the cooking and not into the kitchen. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use—easy to keep clean, 


and is safe. This sturdy stove burns kerosene, a cheap and clean 
fuel. You can see the oil supply through the glass bull’s-eye in the 
tank. The tank may be safely removed and refilled while the stove 
is in use. 

More Heat — Less Care. That is the story of the Florence Oil 
Cook Stove. Any woman can keep it always in good working 
order and ready for instant use by following the directions that 
come with each stove. 


Do you want the best oven made? Then buy a Florence Port- 
able Oven. The new door and asbestos lining keep all the heat 
inside. Step into your dealer’s store and convince yourself that 


the Florence Oil Cook Stove and oven are just what you need in 
your kitchen. 


Ask your dealer to explain the comforts and economies of a Florence-equipped oil kitchen. Every 
Florence product fully guaranteed. Write for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 26 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 burners), Florence Tank Water Heaters, Florence Portable Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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O YOU remem- 
ber the old nurs- 
ery jingle which 
runs like this: 
Needles and pins, 
needles and pins, 

When a man mar- 
ries his trouble 
begins. 

Not having obtained my 1920 poetic license, 

I am not qualified to write poctry, but I feel 

certain that my revised version of this rime 

will conform to fact: 





Tubs and rolling pins, furniture and phone, 
When you pay the household bills your pocket- 
book will moan. 


Decreased production, higher wages and 
other factors are surely playing their part in 
advancing living costs, but to my mind one 
of the main factors has hardly been men- 
tioned—our neglect of an almost ignored 
basic commodity, wood. Hundreds of ar- 
ticles in the household are made primarily 
of wood or some wood product. In addition 
there is scarcely an article in use which.does 
not depend in a measure upon wood in some 
form at certain stages in its manufacture. 

The wood supply in the United States is 
being used three times faster than it grows. 
Each year sees the center of the lumber indus- 
try in the country moving farther away from 
the center of population, resulting in longer 
hauls, more difficult lumbering and higher 
prices. In an effort to keep down costs, in- 
.ferior woods have been substituted in many 
cases; this has been generally unsatisfactory 
and required replacement, at greater cost, 
in a short time. 


Lumber Center is Shifting 


RANSPORTATION charges increase 
with the lengthening of the hauling dis- 
tance. The center of the lumber industry 
Irom 1850 to 1870 was in New York and 
Pennsylvania, while the center of population 
was in Cincinnati. From that time until 


1900 the Lake States became the producing 
center, and the center of population moved 
West to Indiana. From 1900 the South At- 
lantic and the Gulf States have furnished 
the bulk of the lumber cut, while the center 
of population has changed only slightly. 
Southern lumbermen say, however, that 
every vestige of the once vast Southern pine 
lands w ill be cut out within fifteen years, and 
many of the mills there will be closed down 
permanently long before that time. With the 
Pac tic States now ranking second in lumber 
Production and certain to stand first very 
short 'y, with no change in the center of popu- 
lation, it can readily be seen that in a few 


years the center of lumber production will 
be hundreds of miles away from the center 
ol population. With Western lumber now 
paying large freight rates, it does not re- 
quire any effort to account for a considerable 
Increase in costs. 

“That table cost twenty-eight dollars,”’ 
said a furniture man; “afew years ago it 


9 be bought for about fifteen dollars. 
— esale prices have doubled and almost 


1. Michigan yellow pine, once used 
for building material at three cents a foot, is 
how put into tables at forty cents a foot.” 

hat is the situation with the numerous 
small articles used in the household every 
day— clothespins, tubs, buckets, rolling pins, 
clothes racks, brushes of all kinds, and other 
articles? As a rule the wood used for these 
‘SSO poor, weak and inferior that the wonder 
1S they hold together until sold. 

__ See those cedar tubs?” remarked a hard- 
Ware man. “We received them a few days 
ago, and every one has a large piece chipped 
out. The stock is so poor that it is hardly 
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Destructive Lumbering and Erosion Ruin Millions of Forest Acres 


WOODEN DOLLARS 


By Walter D. Ludwig 


District Forester 


possible to handle them. We are offering 
them now at less than wholesale just to get 
them out of the store.” 

The black walnut that father and grand- 
father bought has been practically gone 
from the forests for twenty years. Now 
mahogany is used largely, and birch and gum 
are so finished that only the expert can tell 
the difference. Even so, the dining-room 
suite costs several hundred dollars more. 

And there is the telephone, the cost of 
which depends partly on the price of the hem- 
lock, chestnut, red cedar and fir poles used to 
carry the wires. About six million telegraph 
and telephone poles are used in the United 
States each year, costing from two dollars 
and a half to six dollars each. When poles 
cost two and three times as much, what will 
it cost to use the telephone? 


10,000 Acres a Day for Pulp 


BOUT nine-tenths of all the paper used is 
made from wood pulp. Magazines and 
newspapers are almost as necessary as food. 
It requires daily the trees from ten thousand 
acres of land to supply the present wood used 
in the United States. A single Sunday news- 
paper edition strips the trees from fifteen 
acres of forest. The consumption of paper at 
present is ten per cent more than the mills 
are producing, resulting in an annual short- 
age of two hundred thousand tons. 

As to leather and its products, the price 
is dependent in a measure on the cost of 
tanning and tanning extracts. Formerly hem- 
lock bark was used extensively for this pur- 
pose, the logs being left to rot in the woods. 
Millions of teet of good timber were lost 
absolutely. Now quebracho from South 
America is being used, more than one million 
tons being required annually. But it takes 
one thousand years for the quebracho tree to 
reach maturity. 

To complete the vicious cycle come forest 
fires and insect and fungi attacks. Since 1870 
forest fires have yearly cost fiffy million 
dollars in timber. The average amount of 
timber in the forests of the entire country 
killed and reduced in value by insects would 
represent an average loss of sixty-two and a 
half million dollars annually. 

There is unfortunately little that the indi- 
vidual can do to remedy or better the situa- 
tion. The economic system under which 
timberlands have been handled in the past 
has been largely the cause, and there is need 
for a general public awakening to the ne- 
cessity for a different system of handling 
forest lands and for a vigorous and rational 
timberland policy. 


Cure Will Require Years 


HE first step in such a policy would be to 

determine upon a plan of land classifica- 
tion to decide what lands should be devoted 
to forest production, which should be followed 
by an adequate system of forest management, 
with fire protection and reforestation as the 
main features. The forests of the country 
must be so managed that they will furnish 
a continuous production of wood. Every 
acre of woodland must be made to produce 
a maximum yield instead of the one-half or 
one-third yield of the present. Forest plant- 
ing must be practiced extensively, which 
will involve an enormous sum. 

The cure will require years, because trees 
grow slowly and represent a long-time in- 
vestment. For this reason instead of ex- 
pecting much from the private owners of 
timberlands, action must be demanded of 
the state and Federal governments. Gov- 
ernmental agencies are best able to handle 
the situation, and if the demand is insistent 
it will be met. 
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Summer is coming— 
lots to be done 


ND what a big part varnish plays 

in our time-honored American 

institution —Spring Housecleaning! 
How it “‘spruces up’’ the home! 


Doors and floors, tables and porch 
furniture—how fine they look after a 
fresh coat of Valspar’Varnish ! 


If a thing is worth varnishing, it’s 
worth Valsparring. 


Because Valspar—indoors or out— 
protects and preserves your woodwork. 
It wont turn white from exposure to 
water or weather. 


It dries dust-free in two hours and 
hard overnight. Anyone can apply it. 


Valspar is the varnish you need for 
your spring clean up. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 









VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
Established 1832 
Chicago Boston 
London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


Toronto 


New York 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Special Offer 


For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 25c 
sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill 
out coupon. 





Dealer’s Name 


Your Name 








Your Address 
L.H.J.—6-20 














































































Run over heels 
can be prevented 


What mars the beauty of ladies’ feet more than 
ankles which turn in or out and heels that wear 
down unevenly? Besides, weak ankles do more 
than spoil the appearance of one’s feet. They 
indicate arch trouble. 


By unbalancing the body, they frequently cause 
trouble and pain in the feet, legs, hip and spine. 
Run over heels are due to the lowering of the 
longitudinal arches and a mis-alignment of the 
heel bone. This can be corrected, and complete 
relief obtained both from pain and the run over 
heels, by wearing Wizard Adjustable Lightfoot 
Arch Builders and Heel Levelers. 


Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and Heel 
Levelers are overlapping pockets, so located that 
inserts of any desired thickness can be placed in 
exactly the right spot to support the dislocated 
bones in normal position. Adjustments are simply 
made by shifting inserts or changing their thick- 
ness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable 
Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are light, flexible, 
and are worn without one being conscious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers 
are sold by leading dealers everywhere. Usually 
where they are sold there is an expert who has 
made a study of fitting them. If there is no such 


dealer near you, write the Wizard Lightfoot Ap- 
pliance Company, 1710 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., or 941 Marbridge Bldg., New York City. 
Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of the Foot’—a simple 
No charge. 


treatise on foot troubles. 

































ALL LEATHER 











BUILDER 


NO METAL 
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He spoke as though I were punishing him. 
And it was not that at all! Words sprang to 
my lips to tell him so, but I choked them 
back. Good heavens, there would never be 
any end to this if I did not hurry. So I 
stepped into the taxi and the driver slammed 
the door and I found myself speeding off, 
leaving Stephen there on the curb—leaving 
Stephen, my husband. 


X 


S° IT happened that, before I had been 
married a year, I found myself back in 
my bachelor girl home. Miss Harrison had 
left the rooms in such good order that it was 
difficult for me to believe that anyone other 
than myself had ever occupied them. Here 
were all the little things I had bought with 
my own money before Stephen came into 
my life, things which had played an impor- 
tant part in that maiden life. Because what, 
besides things, then mattered outside my- 
self? Myself and my things—that was all 
there had been to my existence. So, sharing 
my days with me, my old four-poster and my 
highboy and my linen and my rugs and my 
chairs became almost personalities. 

I went about among them with curious 
interest, before I took off my hat and gloves, 
almost as though I expected them to recog- 
nize and greet me, but they remained stiffly 
indifferent. They were merely things, after 
all. I sat down in the little Mayflower 
rocker that used to purr to me. It was just 
a chair. Perhaps, I said to myself bitterly, 
that was as well. Negative things cannot 
hurt. I climbed into my old four-poster that 
night and fell into the sleep of exhaustion. 

I awoke at dawn. I blinked about the 
room filled with the familiar objects which 
had always greeted my maiden eyes. For a 
moment I lazily stretched my arms above 
my head in my old, contented fashion. Then 
abruptly I sat up. Something was missing. 
I was alone. Stephen was not here! 

I called: “Stephen.” I received no an- 
swer. He was not within sound of my voice. 

Of course he was not. That again ex- 
plained how I myself happened to be here. I 
had not seen him since yesterday morning! 
I had come up here, leaving him standing on 
the curb, and knewnothing of what had hap- 
pened to him since. He had been away from 
me all one day and all one night. 

Well, what of it? Was it not his affair to 
look after himself? My affair was to look 
after myself. I was safe. Nothing could 
happen to me here. These four walls pro- 
tected me as much as it is humanly possible 
for anyone to be protected. 


HINGS might be happening to Stephen, 

but now that I did not have any way of 
knowing, it should be as though they were 
not happening. He might have been run 
over on the way to the office. He might be 
ill. He might be doing, in desperation, 
something he shouldn’t. But how did that 
concern me? 

I was safe. Here I was in my bed and at 
liberty to'remain as long as I chose. There 
was nothing for me to get up for. I had no 
breakfast except my own to plan, and no 
appetite to urge me on to that. And Stephen 
might oversleep if I did not waken him. He 
slept very soundly. But even that was now 
no affair of mine. It was nothing for me to 
worry about. 

I had nothing at all to worry about now. 
I slipped down into the bed and buried my 
face in the pillow. I thought I had plumbed 
the depths of misery when I sat on the night 
of the accident by Stephen’s bedside with the 
revelation of his disloyalty breaking in upon 
my suffering at his suffering. But now, with 
Stephen himself gone, I reached depths be- 
low those depths. I was beginning to learn 
that there is no limit to the depths. But I 
had not yet learned that neither is there any 
limit to the heights, and that one is depend- 
ent upon the other. 

I wanted Stephen now as I had never 
wanted him before. And I wanted him just 
as he was. I thought I had given him all 
I had to give, but I began to see how little I 
had given him. I had done scarcely more 
than bargain with him, exchanging a fair pro- 
portion of myself in return for what he gave 
me of himself. And I had stipulated further 
that he must keep me safe. How I was be- 
ginning to hate that word! What is safety 
but selfishness and stagnation? Safety is 
death. It was never meant for youth. 

Stephen had never played safe. And he 
never would. He was too much alive. It was 
this quality in him which had roused me 
from my own lethargic attitude toward him 
and toward life. It was when he had told me 
of his fighting in Flanders that he made me 
feel the zest of playing the game against the 
chances. In that spirit I had married him. 


THEY WHO WALK IN DARKNESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


And at the first turn against me I had let 
him shove me aside out of danger. 

I had justified myself by arguing that | 
played fairly and was not in any way re. 
sponsible for the present situation. Admit- 
ting this to be true, it was no justification, 
That was to make a child’s game out of it, 
Whether I was right or wrong, I must now 
goon. It was at this point that one proved 
oneself a good sportsman or not. Slowly I 
was grasping the meaning of sacrifice, the 
whole-souled sacrifice of self which brings 
forth the white, eternal soul of love. 

At this moment I could have forgiven 
Stephen, had there been anything to forgive, 
I do not mean that even now I justified his 
conduct. That was impossible. I do not 
say that my pride was not still hurt. It was, 
Only that made no difference. The chances 
are that he would hurt me again. If he did | 
that would make no difference. Why should 
one be so afraid of being hurt? 


LOWLY I rose and dressed myself. I | 
dressed as carefully as though I werea | 
bride. I spent much time over my hair and | 
I was glad that my face in the mirror looked 
young. And though my nose was red, | did 
not mind that. I chose that morning the 
clothes Stephen particularly liked and, when 
I was through, I flattered myself that he 
would be pleased. Then I made the rooms 
tidy. Even so it was early, too early to ring 
up Stephen. And that was what I was plan- 
ning to do. I was going to ask him to come 
up here and breakfast with me. 

I was going to ask him here. I was going 
to open the last door. I was going to admit 
him to my only remaining place of refuge. 

I was excited, more excited than on the 
day I married him. Then I had given him 
the present and the future, but now I was 
turning over even my past. And the room 
came suddenly to life. These little things 
that had been mine and mine alone, then 
not mine at all, became ours. | 

I set the table very carefully and, though | 
there were not quite things enough, I man- 
aged. Then as soon as the stores were open 
I went out and bought enough for our two 
breakfasts, just enough because I was not 
quite clear what we should do next. 

On the way back I rang him up at the 
club. 

“‘Connie,”’ he exclaimed, “‘this isn’t you!” | 

“Really me—this time,” I answered. | 

“But what ——” 

“Tt’s only that I want you to breakfast 
with me,” I said. 

“Want me?” 

“Tf you wish to come.” 

“Good heaven,” he exclaimed. ‘Want! 
I’ll be there in ten minutes.” 

He was there in eight. I hardly had time 
to put on the coffee. He rushed in with his 
face radiant. 

That’s all I can tell about that. Only if! 
had wondered how depths can be so deep, 
I marvel still how heights can be so high. 


XI 


le THE sheer joy of the adventure of it 
Stephen and I lived along in the apart- 
ment the few weeks until my lease expired, 
and then we went back to Scarsdale, taking 
my furniture with us. Here we lived very 
quietly because—because I was soon to Iace 
a new test of my courage. 

I had known this for some time, but I had 
managed to keep it from Stephen. Had it 
been possible I would have concealed it even 
longer, because I was none too sure how 
brave I was going to be and I did not wish | 
him to guess I had any doubts whatever on 
this point. When finally I did tell hira, his 
eyes grew big in wonder, as though nothing | 
like this had ever happened before. Well, it 
was new in our lives, so that if a billion of 
more children had already been born it did 
not lessen the miracle to us. ; 

“You old sport!” he exclaimed, gripping 
my hand. ss 

Somehow that phrase helped me a ‘ot 0 
the following weeks. When the hour came, 
he bent close to my ear. ‘Over the top, old 
girl, and the best of luck. I wish I could g0 | 
with you.” 

But a woman must take her zero houf 
alone. And I did it—and came out un 
harmed. I did it, remembering how St-phen 
had fought in Flanders and, after tat, 
felt as though the gulf between us was not 9 
wide after all. So Stephen, Junior, was bor, 
a little, soft, red-skinned thing who had 
tested me to the utmost and found me not 
altogether wanting. And in the days follow 
ing he and Stephen made up for it. 

I had never been particularly fond % | 
babies, but I did not think of my baby 454 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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PREPARED WAX 


S YOUR linoleum dull and dead-looking? Bring it back to life and it will reflect 
1 a bright, clean, well-cared-for home. All you need is Johnson’s Prepared Wax and 
Jacloth. Johnson’s Wax brings out the pattern of linoleum—preserves and protects it 
irom wear. It doesn’t take long—an ordinary sized floor can be polished in less than 
Jan hour and it may be walked upon immediately. 


The Secret of Beautiful Floors 


Beautiful floors are largely a matter of prevention—the great secret is to put them in 
| perfect condition and then keep them that way. Doorways, stair-treads 
and other parts receiving hard usage should be polished frequently. This 
requires no great amount of time or effort if the proper finish is used. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper finish for floors of all kinds —wood, 


tile, marble, composition and linoleum. It does not show scratches or heel- 
prints, and floors polished with it can easily be kept in perfect condition. 


Rejuvenate Your Furniture 


with Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety 
polish of great beauty and durability. Use it also on your leather goods, 
woodwork and automobiles. Johnson’s Prepared Wax forms a thin, pro- 
tecting coat over the varnish, similar to the service rendered by a piece 
of plate glass over a desk or dresser top. 


Your dealer has “JOHNSON’S”— do not accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Established 38 Years 














Carpets washed and dried right on the floor! 


Hamilton Beach 


Carpet Washer 


UGS and carpets must be washed! 
The picture below proves that. 
It shows the difference that 
washing makes; revealing how rugs 
that seem merely faded are in reality 
incredibly unclean. 
Floor coverings must not merely be 
swept, for then there remains in the 
fibres all the mud and smirch and street- 
taint that shoes tramp in. They must 
not merely be vacuum cleaned, for then 
grease and grime are untouched. To 
be completely clean and beautiful, car- 
pets and rugs must be washed, actually 
and thoroughly washed! 


It is a revelation to see the glorious 
change made by the Hami.tton Beacu 
Carpet WasHer. All the dirt that 
smudges colors disappears. The orig- 
inal richness of the rug comes out 
afresh. Drab design and delicate 


An Inspiring Book FREE 


“How to Have a Big Paying Business 


of Your Own” 


A marvelous new field for profit is now open 
to the thinking man who wants a business of 
his own. Our fascinating little book gives 
all the facts, definitely and practically. 

It tells how the HAmitton Beacu Carpet 
WASHER earns better than $6.00 an hour, 
by cleaning a 9x12 rug in only thirty min- 
utes, what success others like you have 
made, how to get started in business, what 
you may expect, how big your profit is. 

The book is thorough yet concise, interest- 
ingly written and well-illustrated, crammed 
with stimulating help for the man who 


& h eck 


would like to work for himself. 
coupon below, now. 


HAMILTON BEACH CARPET WASHER Co. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 


The Marvel of It 
Convinces All 


complete information 


tracery are made bright and cheery as 
the day the rug was bought, made soft 
and lustrous, gloriously like new. 


No longer is it necessary that rooms be 
gloomy and bare while carpets are being 
laundered at some carpet cleaning 
establishment. The modern, econom- 
ical way is to have carpetings washed 
clean, and dried right on the floor by the 
Hamitron Beacu Carpet WASHER. 
Two sponge-rubber brushes, with an 
action just like the human hand, are 
rotated electrically 500 times a minute, 
scrubbing the H-B Compound deep 
down into the fibres of the rug. The 
dirt and grime are instantly dissolved 
and every particle of mud and moisture 
is at once suctioned back into the re- 
ceiver-pan. In twenty minutes rugs 
like new are ready for immediate 
service. 



































Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 
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I want to have the carpets in my 0) home, 0 club, 
O hotel, washed. © Send me a copy of your free book. 
Write your name and address in the margin below. 











THEY WHO WALK IN DARKNESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


baby at all. He was always Stephen, Junior. 
It was as though I had been presented with 
a brand-new future, a chance to reshape my 
life and Stephen’s life from the beginning. 
From the moment he was laid in my arms 
I was given fifty years more onearth. And I 
wanted it, every minute of it, because I was 
so happy I could hardly catch my breath. 

I thought. I had sounded and charted 
Stephen my husband until I understood him 
as I did myself. Perhaps I had, but every 
day was revealing to me how little I knew of 
myself, how little it was possible for me to 
know except through these fresh experiences. 
That held true also of him. I had known 
much before I married him, more than most 
women know; but how trivial that much 
was in the light of the man as he now stood 
revealed to me through our baby. 


WOULD never have believed it was possi- 

ble for a man to be so tender. He cared 
for me as though I were some royal princess 
during the few weeks I was in bed, until I 
was afraid I should be spoiled. He sur- 
rounded me with flowers and searched the 
market for dainties, but best of all he stayed 
with me all the time that he was not at busi- 
ness. And I realized and gave myself up to 
this luxury in a world that had become akin 
to heaven. 

But, of course, I could not live like this for- 
ever. I was glad enough when I was able to 
dismiss the nurse and attend to the baby 
myself. Stephen could not understand this, 
because it involved a lot of work that kept 
me confined to the house, work which he 
thought a nurse could do as well as I. 

“But this is my baby,” I explained. “It 
doesn’t belong to the nurse.” 

“The kid doesn’t know,” he answered. 

“7 know. And he may know more than 
you think,” I said. 

Besides, I enjoyed doing all the hundred 
little things that were necessary. I remem- 
bered well enough what a chore I had thought 
it for Aunt Susan to look after all her chil- 
dren, but this was my child. He paid me 
back by recognizing me when I came to him. 
And he paid me back in dreams. And he 
paid me back by snuggling close to my neck. 
Oh, he had a million ways of paying me. 

Then came the night he had the croup. I 
went in and found him choking and roused 
Stephen. I had not thought it possible for 
Stephen to be frightened about anything, 
but he was frightened then. He rang up the 
doctor, but after that all he could do was to 
stand around and wait. 

I picked up the baby and carried him in 
my arms, and Stephen kept pace by my side 
terror-stricken every time the little fellow 
gasped. There was nothing I knew how to 
do and nothing he knew how to do. 

To him it was as though some hidden 
enemy were attacking ‘‘Stephen boy.” He 
ached to get at it as he used to fly after the 
Huns in the clouds. If this evil thing had 
been fifty planes to one against him, he 
would have gone into them. How he would 
have fought! And how he would have won! 


E RUSHED out when he heard the doc- 

tor’s machine and almost dragged him 

in. When Doctor Arbuckle stopped to remove 

his coat and gloves Stephen shouted at him. 

“Hurry!” he commanded. ‘Don’t you 
see the little fellow is choking.” 

The doctor met Stephen’s eyes. ‘‘ You get 
out of here,” he ordered. 

“No,” I pleaded; “let him stay.” 

“Stay?” shouted Stephen. ‘Of course 
I’ll stay and—and ——” 

I gave the baby to the doctor and placed 
my hand on Stephen’s arm. 

Doctor Arbuckle brought the child out of 
his spasms all right and left his orders and 
went away. The little fellow slept. 

Then Stephen held out his arms for me 
and I felt them close about me as I sobbed 
on his shoulder. So, together, we came up 
from the depths. So by one more bond we 
were united. 

One morning, which was just like any 
other morning, I decided to leave Stephen, 
Junior, with Alice, and go to town with 
Stephen on the early train in order to do 
some shopping. I prepared breakfast and 
left the house with him an hour before train 
time and he carried Stephen boy in his arms. 

On the way to Alice’s he said: ‘ You re- 
member Miss Harlan at the office?” 

“Indeed I do, Stephen,”’ I answered. “She 
warned me that you would probably make 
love to me.” 

. He threw back his head and laughed at 
that. “I didn’t know she gave me credit for 
as much sense,” he returned. “But she’s a 
sort of forsaken little thing. I was telling 
her the other day about the kid, and I gath- 
ered she’d like to come down and see him.” 


“T’d like to have her come,” I said. 

“Perhaps you can ring her up sometime 
and fix it for her to come to dinner.” 

“T’ll do that to-day, Stephen.” 

“Fine!” 

It was a crisp morning with the sk 
blue overhead and the leaves scarlet and 
brown and a brilliant yellow. I thought 
what a wonderful picture Stephen mice, as 
straight and tall and soldier-like he strode 
down the road carrying his son. I was go 


happy I felt like singing. I tucked my arm | 


in his, and we walked slowly. I don’t re. 
member when I was ever so glad to be alive, 





Stephen boy was asleep when we lc!t him | 


with Alice, and I told her all about \ hat to 
do when he woke up until she proteste<. 

“You trot along and forget him,” sic said, 
“Tt isn’t so long ago that Jimmy was « baby 
but that I remember something.” 

So I kissed the little fellow and Siephen 
did; and we went on. At the station S'ephen 
bought my ticket, and we went out to the 
platform. There a little tow-headed joy of 
five was pestering his nurse by playing 
about her skirts. He left her and came over 
to Stephen as soon as he saw him. Siephen 
stooped and picked him up, and the little 
chap laughed and begged him to do it again. 
So Stephen did it again, and then the child 
ran back to his nurse. 


HAT happened next I am a little indis- 

tinct about. It came so quickly and was 
over so quickly. But somehow the child got 
free of his nurse and ran out on the tracks 
just ahead of the incoming train. The nurse 
shrieked, and then Stephen sprang from my 
side. I saw him throw himself on the child, 
knocking him to safety. But it was too late 
for him to recover his own footing. 

This accident, coming on top of the 
other one, made it hard for Stephen. He 
was taken to a hospital and kept there for 
two months. Then, at last, he was brought 
home. But it would be many, many weeks 
before he could walk again. We now faced 
another crisis. This time a financial one. 

«Even the thousand dollars that Mr. Carwin 
had given me for a wedding present was 
nearing its end. Stephen did not know this, 





and [ hated to tell him. Something must be | 


done. 
Stephen. So I went to see Mr. Carwin. 


I did not want to talk it over with | 


This was a hard thing to do, but it was | 


necessary. We had never been able to save 
out of Stephen’s salary. Mr. Carwin gave 
me back my old job. I found a nurse, bought 
a commutation ticket, and got Alice to 
promise to keep an eye on Stephen. 

That evening I told Stephen. 

“Connie, dear,” he said, turning his head 
away, ‘‘it would have been better for you if 
you'd never seen me.” 

“No, no, Stephen,” I cried passionately, 
“never say that. 
great happiness that you have been spared 
to me. Just think, dear,’’ I went on, trying 
to hide my emotion by turning the subject, 
“how rich we’ll be when you are well again 
and we both have jobs.” 

“Oh, my Connie, I’m the richest man on 
earth right now, because I have you. Some 
day I’ll make it all up to you.” 

‘Stephen, dear, there is nothing to make 
up. You have taught me the meaning ol 


life.”’ 


’M HALF afraid now that all these things 

I have put down may sound trivial, but 
it was a remark of Miss Harlan’s that 
prompted me to tell them. I had not been 
back long before she found a chance to come 
in to my office one day when I was alone. | 
thought she looked old and thin. She came 


up to me and put her hand on my shoulder. | 


“Oh,” she said, “how I pity you.”’ 
“For what?” I asked. 

“‘For—for all you’ve been throug! 
Honestly and sincerely and out of « heart 


” 


I’ve no regrets, only a | 


that suddenly became glad again, I at 
swered: ‘How I pity you—for what you Vé 
not been through.” 

I meant that—every word of it. [i set me 
to thinking. That night, when I s.w the | 
welcome shining in Stephen’s eyes as | came 


in the door, and later, when I tucke: little, 
rosy-cheeked Stephen into his be, lie 


seemed to me to have a newer and Digge 
meaning. Supposing I had never rarne 
Stephen? The thought made me shu:‘der. | 
might have kept safe, yes, but I nev« would 
have been alive. From the day I married 
Stephen I have lived a-tiptoe. And I still do. 
And I always shall. I thank God for nat. | 
Oh, I thank God for it all, for the teat 
and the pains and the worries—for all, 0 
God, if all was necessary in order to have the 
laughter and the joys and the gains. 
THE END 
—_— 
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| Tell Me the Truth 


About Beautiful Skins 







millions. And it 

_has been so forages. 
} Ancient women 
put theplea toseers. 
m Theiranswer has 
been dug up lately, carved in hiero- 
slyphics. It was, “Use Palm and 
Olive oils.” And we know that an- 
cient beauties followed theiradvice. 


Go toa modern scientist and he will 
tell you this: Cultivate 300d health. 
Get plenty of exercise, fresh airand 
sleep. Uselight massage to fostercir- 
culation. IncasesoflargZepores, after 
washing, chill the skin with ice. 


“But what soap,” you ask, “what 
emollient shall I employ?” 


He will say, “Cleanliness is all-im- 


} portant. Not surface cleanliness, 


=} 
4 


ae 


but clean pores.” 


He will advise a gentle, penetrating, 
soap. /\ perfect soap, made by sci- 
entific men. A soap whose basis is 


Palm and Olive oils. 


) Thus he will echo the advice which 


seers Save Cleopatra. 


There’s nothing new 


There is almost nothin?, new today 
M ways to %00d complexions. There 


1s nothing, new in rain or sunshine 
either, 


Keep the skin clean. Remove the 
dirt, dust, waste and oil. Clean out 
the pores, Do this witha soothin, 


It is made by 
The Palmolive Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE WN 


penetrating, soap. Do it with Palm 
and Olive oils combined. 


Some of the finest soap chemists in 
the world supply the method in 
Palmolive Soap. And the best 
opinion is that science can never 
improve that method. 


How popularity reduces price 


Palmolive, if made in small quan- 
tities, would be a very expensive 
soap. The Palm Oil comes from 


Africa, the Olive Oil from Spain. 


But this is a soap that every woman 
needs. Not merely to remedy a 
faulty skin, but to-prevent it. 
Women of every age should use it 
every day. It forms the simple, nat- 
ural way to healthy, radiant skin. 


As a result, there are millions of 
women who daily enjoy its benefits. 
There is not another facial soap in 
the world which compares in pop- 
ularity. 


So the Palmolive factories work 24 
hours a day to supply the demand. 
Ingredients are ordered in enor- 
mous quantities. This $iZantic vol- 
ume reduces cost. 


Thus we are able to supply Palm- 
olive at a very moderate price. It 
costs no more than ordinary toilet 
soaps. 


Palmolive is sold by dealers every- 


where. 











Modern scientists give the same advice to women who consult them 


Skin beauty isinexpensive, and 
the way issimple, Boththerich 
and poor can have it. 
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You Can Easily 
Make Tims: 


Here are complete directions for knitting the 
smart Deauville Sweater in the lustrous 
new Fleisher Yarn — Silverglow: 


| pte ve mapa REQUIRED: Fieisher’s Silverglow Yarn, 
10 balls robins egg; 1 ball nile. Fleisher’s Angora 
Yarn, 6 balls white. Amber needles, 1 pair No. 6 and 1 
pair No. 5. 

5 stitches equals 1 inch; 10 rows equals 1 inch. 

Front—Sizes 34 to 36. (For other sizes see below.) With 
robins egg and No. 6 needles, cast on 76 stitches. This will 
form underarm seam. Knit plain, keeping one end of work 
even, and increasing at the beginning of every 2nd row 7 
times. Then cast on 20 stitches, and knit 28 rows without 
increasing or decreasing. Then bind off 3 stitches, every 2nd 
row, 14 times. Knit 2 rows even. Now cast on 3 stitches, 
every 2nd row, 14 times. Knit 28 rows without increasing 
or decreasing. Bind off 20 stitches for armhole, and decrease 
1 stitch, every 2nd row, 7 times. Bind off all. 

Back—Cast on 76 stitches. Keep one edge even, and 
increase on other edge, 1 stitch, every 2nd row, 5 times. 
Cast on 20 stitches. Knit 80 rows without increasing or de- 
creasing. Bind off 20 stitches. Decrease 1 stitch, every 
2nd row, 5 times. Bind off all. 

Sleeves—Cast on 60 stitches. Keeping one end even, in- 
crease I stitch, every 2nd row, 10 times. Then increase 1 at 
top every 2nd row, as before, and increase 1 every 4th row 
at cuff, 6 times. (This will give you twenty increases at 
top, and 6 at bottom.) Then make 6 rows without increas- 
ing or decreasing at top, but increase as before at bottom. 
From now on, decrease I every 2nd row at top 20 times, 
while at bottom make 2 more increases as before, making 8 
increases in all. Then make 10 rows at bottom without in- “i .. wun 1 2 iF 
creasing or decreasing. Then decrease at bottom in the  * : ; FE Me er a e i; AF & 
same way as you increased. From now on, keep bottom “@ = oe | ore 7 ; 
even and decrease at top as follows: Bind off 30 stitches. 7 =. zs a : tion 
Knit to end of row and knit back. Bind off 3 stitches, every ‘ e -— = ; not 
2nd row, 10 times. Sew up seams, and sew to sweater so : = ae 5 bod 
that the widened side forms inside of sleeve. ons 

Cuffs—With angora and No. 5 needles, cast on 8 stitches. 


: & - oo ‘. : ; : head 
Knit even, until work is long enough to go around end of = : ' e $4 The Deauville, a new caus 


sleeve. Sew on for a turn-back cuff. vias ' = Fleishersweaterinth & a 
Band for the lower edge—With angora and No. 5 needles, . ° ; 
cast on 12 stitches. Knit even until work is long enough to new Silverglow Yarn. 4 the 
go around the lower edge. : yr Posed by Kay Laurell § hy 
Collar—With angora and No. 5 needles, cast on 6 stitches. oi 
Increase 1 stitch, every 2nd row, 10 times. Then increase f this 
1 every 4th row, 4 times. Make 144 rows without increas- : foot. 
ing or decreasing. Then decrease as you increased. pe nS a 3 trib 
Sash—With robins egg and No. 6 needles, cast on 14 ee 4 ticit 
stitches. Knit even for 54 inches. Finish with tassels of nile. Sy ge _ ere nse 90 ' func 
For sizes 38 to go. Front—Cast on 22 where it calls for ‘ q on g # ies : foot 
20; knit 34 rows even where it says 28. Back—Cast on 22 at y * that 
where it calls for 20; knit 90 rows even, where it says 80. 
Sleeve—Make 4 more even rows in center. 
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"TBE jaunty, slender lines of this unusually lig . a hie F ish. F NON if habi 
smart sweater come from using the new a ee PAWN ist os NEE YT ie 

Fleisher Yarn—Silverglow—an achievement in roy ; " Fa, Fels oe 46 eu j ‘ “str 

yarn making. Soft. Lustrous. Beautifully colored. | os " " Bar a " FANG Me AS hats _- di F ar 

No other yarn can be depended upon to give the 

same effect. 





For other interesting sweaters, secure the new te | ay = f =~ F 


v< 


Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual, 17th ean LoER®@ pl 
edition, price 40 cents. The most elaborate and ar- < Fed , 0 FE i PLE! SHER'S,| ms 
tistic book of its kind ever issued. Contains the oy Se \ =a Me 
newest and smartest styles in sweaters and other sue bbs St ab , ‘ com 


° . anc 
knit wear. Get it at any of the better stores. er 
‘ 3 ’ PAX ’ hia So y : With 

i . ‘Y= \. " : : $ : 0 
S. B. & B. W. Fretsuer, Inc., Dept. 241A a oN SAP | bon: 
E : VE 2s a » > * i } ; ately 
Philadelphia, Pa. eee ee YOO AS fs . . = rota 
* om ” . , 4 - * 2 the 
© 1919—S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. ey oe Fs ——. - : — 
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THE CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET 


What to Do to Improve Them and What Not to Do 
By Mary E. Bayley, R. N. 


OST of the distress- 
ing foot troubles 
which bother people 


to-day could have been pre- 
vented by giving the feet 
attention in childhood. The 
care of a child’s feet should 
in fact begin as soon as he has 
learned to walk. Most chil- 
dren, indeed, especially those 
whoare heavy,need moderate 
restraint rather than’encour- 
EX agement in their efforts at 
standing and walking. For at 
this age not only are the bones 
pliable, but the muscles and 
——-——_ ligaments are at first lacking 
in strength. This strength is gained by use, 
but such use should come about gradually. 

In the hygiene of the feet there are two 
essentials: First, correct posture; second, 
correct dress. The bony skeleton supports 
the body weight and the feet are the base 
of that framework, so they support all the 
superstructure. And as each bone in the 
skeleton joins another bone, producing a 
joint held together by muscles and ligaments, 
the feet as the basis of it all have an impor- 
tant bearing on the general poise and posture 
of the body. ; 
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Danger in Deviation 


S THE muscles and ligaments maintain 
the body balance, any abnormal devia- 
tion of the feet in weight bearing may result 
not only in weak foot or flatfoot, but may 
seriously impair the health because of lack of 
body balance. In children this may lead to 
drop shoulder, spinal deformities, backache, 
headache and nervousness. It is often a 
cause of backwardness at school, the “all- 
tired-out” feeling and loss of appetite. 

This brings us to the question: What is 
the correct position of the feet in walking 
or standing? The normal position of the 
feet in bearing the weight of the body is 
with the toes pointing straight forward. In 
this position one can step squarely upon the 
foot, the weight of the body is equally dis- 
tributed, the feet have their greatest clas- 
ticity and the arches can perform their full 
function without strain. The “straight 
foot” is the ideal. It is deviations from this 
that usually start the child on the road to 
some foot distortion in adult life. 

“I have watched carefully,” says an 


orthopedist, “and so far have never come 

across a patient suffering from flatfoot who 

habitually stood and walked with the feet 

nearly parallel.” By experiment every 

mother should convince herself that the 
Straicht foot” is, in weight bearing, the 

ork of strength, and so aim to have her 
lid 


walk and stand correctly. 


Just Try These Tests 


F* ' experiment, after removing the shoes 
and with the toes turned outward at 
an a.'e of about forty-five degrees. What 
do wc ‘hen observe? 
liic-r, the weight is inclined toward the 


Inner -\le of the sole of the foot; that is, it 
comes 10 the inner side of the center of bal- 
st ECOND, the heel is tilted inward, the 
arc 


‘nward, and the heel does not come 
ie axis of the leg. Turrp, the ankle 
™ d that portion of the foot immedi- 
ately bh ‘neath it tend to bulge. Fourrtu, the 
rotation of the leg, which takes place when 
the feet are turned outward, puts a strain 


on its muscles which can be felt distinctly 
at the knee, . 


wit nin 
bone 


frye consider these points. What do we 
inne Sumply, that ‘any one of them, when 
toon rated (as in time is the case) leads to 
the : - Taken collectively, they result in 


Jormation of a vicious circle, to the 
¢triment of the whole body. 

— stand with the feet parallel. What 
vie note? First, the entire foot is 
ic pe use. ‘SECOND, the body weight 
on. tri outed throughout the foot without 
the ue F senperse on any one point. THIRD, 
the es €s return to their normal curve and 
al ones lose their tendency to protrude. 

URTH, while standing with the feet parallel 


there are no muscles on strain and, without 
conscious effort, one cannot assume the 
position of ‘‘ weak foot.’’ These points make 
it plain that nature intended that we should 
walk with our feet parallel, toes pointing 
forward. 

While making the experiment, stand also 
with the feet in the position of “ pigeon toe” — 
that is, with the toes ‘“‘turned in.’”? What do 
we notice? Frrst, the arch of the foot as- 
sumes a higher curve. SECOND, most of the 
weight is thrown to the outer side of the 
foot. THirD, the muscles of the legs are 
put on strain. 


Concerning “Pigeon Toes” 


UST as bad as “‘toeing out,” one may say. 

But this isa mistake. While the “pigeon- 
toe” position in weight bearing is not a 
graceful one, and while the natural balance 
of the body is unquestionably disturbed, it 
does not weaken the structures of the foot 
or lead to “weak foot.”” The reason for this 
is in the construction of the foot, the inner 
side of the arch which crosses the foot being 
less strongly supported by muscles and liga- 
ments than the outer side. 

We have seen from the experiments that 
the whole of foot training is to have the foot in 
weight bearing rest squarely on the ground. 
The next question is: How are we to prevent 
abnormal deviations of the feet? 

Given a normal foot, this prevention is 
accomplished by correcting wrong habits of 
muscular action in the posture of the feet 
while the muscular system is immature. 
Begin by correcting at once any tendency 
to develop the wrong position of the feet. 
If the child tends toward the outflared posi- 
tion, have him practice walking a straight 
line; offer a prize for walking with the feet 
parallel, toes pointing forward. Above all, 
do not weary in the training. For, compared 
with the benefits to health from normal 
weight bearing, the trouble is a small matter. 

While home training can accomplish won- 
ders, there are some abnormalities which 
without mechanical appliance no amount of 
home trainingcan change. There are clubfoot, 
knock-knee, hammertoe, and so on. Some- 
times the extreme “pigeon-toe”’ position re- 
quires special work on the child’s shoes, such 
as pigeon-toe tips on the outer side, which 
tend to cause the child to toe straight. 


Problems for the Physician 


HESE are problems for the orthopedic 

physician, not for the shoe salesman or 
the chiropodist. Do not make this mistake. 
For all too often it means not only loss of 
time and money, but, what is more serious, 
allowing the time for cure to pass. All such 
abnormalities should be attended to before 
the bones have become hardened and the 
muscular system too mature. It is after the 
sixth year that the child begins to attain 
the adult type of foot. 

Shoes have a great deal to do with the 
posture of the rest of the body as well as 
of the feet themselves. When a child first 
begins to wear shoes, the fundamental con- 
sideration is that ample room be given for 
the free play of all the muscles. For if the 
muscles are bound up and weakened by 
strangulation, it stands to reason that the 
arch, which is supported by the muscles, 
must suffer. For this reason it is a mistake 
to restrict the muscles at the ankle by a stiff 
high shoe in which is incorporated either 
stiff counters or whalebones. The moccasin 
is the ideal shoe with which to begin. 

When selecting shoes for young children, 
they should be carefully inspected, for in the 
formative period the feet are easily pressed 
out of shape. What are the principal errors 
against which we should guard? First, be 
sure the shoes are broad enough across the 
toes and that they are sufficiently long. In 
the normal, unspoiled foot—that is, one 
which has not been cramped—the toes stand 
apart and the great toe is on a straight line 
with the inner side of the foot. What 
happens when the shoe is too narrow? 

The small toes being the weaker are 
crushed together until their natural symme- 
try is lost. This causes discomfort and in 


trying to lessen this the weight is con- 
sciously or unconsciously thrown to the 
inner side, causing pressure on the great 
toe, the first two bones of which are forced 
inward. As a result of this the normal 
straight line of the great toe is gradually 
obliterated; we find it curved inward, press- 
ing against the second toe. This condition 
lays the foundation for a bunion. For in its 
beginning a bunion is not an overgrowth of 
bone, but a partial dislocation at the joint. 

The shoe which is too short causes corns 
on top of the toes. When the toes are pushed 
backward the ends curl under. This natu- 
rally pushes the other part of the toe upward 
and undue pressure at this point causes a 
corn. 

Inspection of the worn shoes is a valuable 
guide to the condition of a child’s feet. 
What are some significant signs? If the 
upper of the shoe is distorted—that is, if 
the median line leans toward the inner side 
or if the heel and sole are worn down on the 
inner side—this is an indication of “weak 
foot.”” A shoe badly worn on the outer side 
of the sole shows a tendency to weak ankle. 
This would be an indication for a broad heel 
and extension sole. The shoes should be low 
so as to allow the muscles plenty of room for 
development. 


Faults for Correction 


F THE great toe has forced a cavity or an 

opening into the toe of the shoe, it is too 
short. If the toe of the shoe is unusually 
worn, while the other parts are hardly 
affected, it generally means a shortened heel 
cord or a weakness of the muscles of the 
foot, permitting what is known as ‘“‘toe 
drop.” A shortened heel cord prevents the 
heel from coming down properly. It can be 
recognized by putting the heel cord on 
stretch. In other words, the heel cord is 
short when the foot can only be flexed up- 
ward to a right angle, with the knee straight. 
These are slight abnormalities which can be 
easily corrected when brought to the atten- 
tion of a physician. 

Old shoes, which have lost their shape 
and are run down at the heel, are particularly 
bad for the feet. They fail to give support 
and allow the body weight to fall excessively 
to one or the other side. Improper stockings 
are also a common evil. When of a hard, 
unyielding texture or when too tight, they 
compress the toes and interfere with the 
circulation. A stocking too short is particu- 
larly pernicious, as this causes the toes to 
curl under. For ordinary purposes it is well 
to have the stockings half a size too large. 
Never mind the wrinkles; normal swelling 
of the active feet will smooth these out. 

A frequent change of both shoes and 
stockings is particularly beneficial to the 
feet. Teach the child to use the towel 
vigorously and to dry thoroughly the skin 
between the toes, as dampness here and ex- 


. cessive perspiration cause soft corns, 


Malnutrition Hurts Feet 


HILDREN who in early life have suf- 

fered from malnutrition and rickets 
are especially prone to weakness of the 
muscles of the feet. It is also not uncommon 
among children who have grown very 
rapidly, the muscular development not keep- 
ing pace with the body growth. Infectious 
diseases seem also to be a predisposing cause 
of weak and flabby muscles. These children 
need to be encouraged toward natural cxer- 
cises which, in common with the develop- 
ment of other muscles, tend to strengthen 
the foot muscles. 

Running, jumping rope and all kinds of 
dancing, especially gymnasium dancing, 
bring the foot muscles into play and are 
especially adapted to their development. 


In addition, these children need daily prac- , 


tice in some of the standardized exercises for 
“weak-foot” needs. While standing with 
the feet exactly parallel, let them rise slowly 
onto the toes, slowly returning to the heels. 
Standing on the toes, roll the feet to the 
outer side and walk across the floor; the 
effort made to balance oneself will develop 
the muscles. 














~— and the 
Antigue Divan 
Concealed a 
Real Menace 


“Temptation to see how it would 
look led me to put the divan in place in 
the house without renovating it. And 
then trouble began. Bedbugs! They 
came from the old divan—a frantic 
search proved that. Finally Helen 
told me about Black Flag. She said 
it would kill the bugs—and save the 
divan, too. 


“T got a bottle of Black Flag and a 
powder gun. I blew it over the beds, 
? walls, cracks in the floors—every where 
that a bug might hide. After the first 
treatment we saw no more bugs. After 
repeating the treatment each week for 
four weeks we felt safe—better still, 
were safe. The bugs were gone. Now 
I go over all beds and furniture two or 
three times a year with Black Flag just 
to make sure that everything is clean.” 


Black Flag kills insects by inhalation. 
Bugs don’t eat it—they breathe it, and 
die. Destroys ants, flies, mosquitoes, 
bedbugs, fleas, roaches, some moths, 
and lice on animals, birds or plants. 
Easy to use and non-poisonous to hu- 
man beings or animals. Keep Black 
Bag constantly in the house; use it 
as we direct; and you will not be_ 
troubled by insect pests. Sold in 
Sealed Glass Bottles at drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and hardware stores; 
or direct-by-mail on receipt of price. 


ME MSM 


OG EE REE 


HE U. S. Government (Agricul- 

tural Department Bulletin No. 771) 
proves that glass containers keep in- 
sect powder fresh and strong for 
years, and that exposure to moisture 
and heat destroys the killing power of 
insect powder. Buy Black Flag IN 
THE SEALED GLASS BOTTLE— 
not just “insect powder’’ in paper 
bags or boxes. 
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You Can Lastly 
Make Ths: 


Here are complete directions for knitting the 
smart Deauville Sweater in the lustrous 
new Fleisher Yarn — Silverglow: 


| ata nigra REQUIRED: Fleisher’s Silverglow Yarn, 
10 balls robins egg; 1 ball nile. Fleisher’s Angora 
Yarn, 6 balls white. Amber needles, 1 pair No. 6 and 1 
pair No. 5. 
5 stitches equals 1 inch; 10 rows equals 1 inch. 
Front—Sizes 34 to 36. (For other sizes see below.) With 
robins egg and No. 6 needles, cast on 76 stitches. This will 
form underarm seam. Knit plain, keeping one end of work 
even, and increasing at the beginning of every 2nd row 7 
times. Then cast on 20 stitches, and knit 28 rows without 
increasing or decreasing. Then bind off 3 stitches, every 2nd 
row, 14 times. Knit 2 rows even. Now cast on 3 stitches, 
every 2nd row, 14 times. Knit 28 rows without increasing 
or decreasing. Bind off 20 stitches for armhole, and decrease - 
I stitch, every 2nd row, 7 times. Bind off all. 3 ES : ae 
Back—Cast on 76 stitches. Keep one edge even, and : in stre 
increase on other edge, 1 stitch, every 2nd row, 5 times. : vei ne but su 
Cast on 20 stitches. Knit 80 rows without increasing or de- ese i ; : .§ , In } 
creasing. Bind off 20 stitches. Decrease 1 stitch, every omens 
2nd row, 5 times. Bind off all. Eo the bo 
Sleeves—Cast on 60 stitches. Keeping one end even, in- - a 7 of tha’ 
crease 1 stitch, every 2nd row, 10 times. Then increase 1 at a : aa supers 
top every 2nd row, as before, and increase 1 every 4th row + te a : - skeletc 
at cuff, 6 times. (This will give you twenty increases at 13 + sei i 2 oe 9 “ joint h 
top, and 6 at bottom.) Then make 6 rows without increas- [ff “abel een ae the - 
ing or decreasing at top, but increase as before at bottom. elias “; pin 
From now on, decrease I every 2nd row at top 20 times, : es: ee 
while at bottom make 2 more increases as before, making 8 
increases in all. Then make 10 rows at bottom without in- é > , ig 
creasing or decreasing. Then decrease at bottom in the : : yrs ; ee $7 
same way as you increased. From now on, keep bottom ees , : Bes : Bs - Atl 
even and decrease at top as follows: Bind off 30 stitches. ae. Vee — : tion o} 
Knit to end of row and knit back. Bind off 3 stitches, every Ao oF ; ME ae not = 
2nd row, 10 times. Sew up seams, and sew to sweater so . body | 
that the widened side forms inside of sleeve. drop s 
Cuffs—With angora and No. 5 needles, cast on 8 stitches. 


é RE ie , ro ¢ ° headac 
Knit even, until work is long enough to go around end of » ; : The Deauville, @ nee cause 


sleeve. Sew on for a turn-back cuff. tH , Fleisher sweater inth © tired-c 
Band for the lower edge—With angora and No. 5 needles, new Si loerg Jow Yarn. : PR gn 
cast on 12 stitches. Knit even until work is long enough to . 
go around the lower edge. a Posed by Kay Laurell tg 
Collar—With angora and No. 5 needles, cast on 6 stitches. / with t 
Increase 1 stitch, every 2nd row, 10 times. Then increase : this p 
1 every 4th row, 4 times. Make 144 rows without increas- , — } foot, t 
ing or decreasing. Then decrease as you increased. gin stan a Fe tribute 
Sash—With robins egg and No. 6 needles, cast on 14 AAR eer ms ie ; ticity 
stitches. Knit even for 54 inches. Finish with tassels of nile. ny os Wit Sere functic 
For sizes 38 to go. Front—Cast on 22 where it calls for { 4 : a a... ai - nae | 
20; knit 34 rows even where it says 28. Back—Cast on 22 oe it - pad 
where it calls for 20; knit 90 rows even, where it says 80. 


“ I 
Sleeve—Make 4 more even rows in center. ortho: 


“| Be jaunty, slender lines of this unusually iis be Te i  J/; se ‘ * iy habit 
smart sweater come from using the new a t Ys | fi AWA : » % \ | — 

Fleisher Yarn—Silverglow—an achievement in _ hn. bi i7aa ve, oS Se. 

yarn making. Soft. Lustrous. Beautifully colored. met a See iP &' (7: vn a Pad 

No other yarn can be depended upon to give the " 

same effect. 














For other interesting sweaters, secure the new y ba ~ yy ~] F Y 
Fleisher’s Knitting and Crocheting Manual, 17th ¥ , ie 
edition, price 40 cents. The most elaborate and ar- ‘ Mees: do ve 


an 


oe . . . . Ty 
tistic book of its kind ever issued. Contains the F | ie 
newest and smartest styles in sweaters and other Ne i. 5, es : com 
: : a ; #7 4 ; = ce. 
knit wear. Get it at any of the better stores. ahi ha J = arch 
2 a7) . & . ee” a 2a! With} 

S. B. & B. W. Fretsuer, Inc., Dept. 241A SW ah SS ; fi a 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~~ , ‘ - @ rotati 
, i>) % the fe 

© 1919—S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. + tf P. — 2 os its 
"1 : y & at the 

No 
find? 
exager 
troub! 
the {¢ 


The Fleisher Yarn: 
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“EVERY COLOR IN THE RAINBOW ” cv-sennm ff -— 
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THE CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET 


What to Do to Improve Them and What Not to Do 
By Mary E. Bayley, R. N. 


to-day could have been pre- 
vented by giving the feet 
attention in childhood. The 
care of a child’s feet should 
in fact begin as soon as he has 
learned to walk. Most chil- 
dren, indeed, especially those 
whoare heavy,need moderate 
restraint rather than’encour- 
NX agement in their efforts at 
standing and walking. For at 
this age not only are the bones 
pliable, but the muscles and 
—_—=—-— ligaments are at first lacking 
in strength. This strength is gained by use, 
but such use should come about gradually. 
In the hygiene of the feet there are two 
essentials: First, correct posture; second, 
correct dress. The bony skeleton supports 
the body weight and the feet are the base 
of that framework, so they support all the 
superstructure. And as each bone in the 
skeleton joins another bone, producing a 
joint held together by muscles and ligaments, 
the feet as the basis of it all have an impor- 
tant bearing on the general poise and posture 
of the body. 


. OST of the distress- 
ing foot troubles 
which bother people 






Danzer in Deviation 


S THE muscles and ligaments maintain 
the body balance, any abnormal devia- 
tion of the feet in weight bearing may result 
not only in weak foot or flatfoot, but may 
seriously impair the health because of lack of 
body balance. In children this may lead to 
drop shoulder, spinal deformities, backache, 
headache and nervousness. It is often a 
cause of backwardness at school, the “all- 
tired-out”’ feeling and loss of appetite. 

This brings us to the question: What is 
the correct position of the feet in walking 
or standing? The normal position of the 
feet in bearing the weight of the body is 
with the toes pointing straight forward. In 
this position one can step squarely upon the 
foot, the weight of the body is equally dis- 
tributed, the feet have their greatest elas- 
ticity and the arches can perform their full 
function without strain. The “straight 
foot” is the ideal. It is deviations from this 
that usually start the child on the road to 
some foot distortion in adult life. 

“T have watched carefully,” says an 


orthopedist, “and so far have never come 
across a patient suffering from flatfoot who 
habitually stood and walked with the feet 
near'y parallel.” By experiment every 
mother should convince herself that the 

straisht foot” is, in weight bearing, the 
Position of strength, and so aim to have her 
childr.. walk and stand correctly. 

Just Try These Tests 
F' '\ experiment, after removing the shoes 
nd with the toes turned outward at 

an isle of about forty-five degrees. What 
do \w« ihen observe? 
_ ttcsr, the weight is inclined toward the 
Inns -ide of the sole of the foot; that is, it 
coms io the inner side of the center of bal- 
anc - SECOND, the heel is tilted inward, the 
arch “ownward, and the heel does not come 
hd iin (ne axis of the leg. Turrp, the ankle 
bone d that portion of the foot immedi- 
ately neath it tend to bulge. Fourrtu, the 
rotation of the leg, which takes place when 
the {cet are turned outward, puts a strain 
on its muscles which can be felt distinctly 
at the knee, 
mw consider these points. What do we 


ronal “imply, that any one of them, when 
xaggerated (as in time is the case) leads to 
_ - Taken collectively, they result in 
pon Jormation of a vicious circle, to the 
etriment of the whole body. 
bg stand with the feet parallel. What 
"ee note? First, the entire foot is 
ig pw eee use. “SECOND, the body weight 
na a outed throughout the foot without 
he ns nee on any one point. THIRD, 
he = €s return to their normal curve and 
hag lose their tendency to protrude. 
URTH, while standing with the feet parallel 


there are no muscles on strain and, without 
conscious effort, one cannot assume the 
position of “‘ weak foot.’’ These points make 
it plain that nature intended that we should 
walk with our feet parallel, toes pointing 
forward. 

While making the experiment, stand also 
with the feet in the position of ‘‘ pigeon toe” — 
that is, with the toes ‘‘turned in.”” What do 
we notice? Frrst, the arch of the foot as- 
sumes a higher curve. SECOND, most of the 
weight is thrown to the outer side of the 
foot. THirD, the muscles of the legs are 
put on strain. 


Concerning “Pigeon Toes” 


UST as bad as “‘toeing out,”’ one may say. 

But this is a mistake. While the “‘pigeon- 
toe” position in weight bearing is not a 
graceful one, and while the natural balance 
of the body is unquestionably disturbed, it 
does not weaken the structures of the foot 
or lead to “weak foot.” The reason for this 
is in the construction of the foot, the inner 
side of the arch which crosses the foot being 
less strongly supported by muscles and liga- 
ments than the outer side. 

We have seen from the experiments that 
the whole of foot training is to have the foot in 
weight bearing rest squarely on the ground. 
The next question is: How are we to prevent 
abnormal deviations of the feet? 

Given a normal foot, this prevention is 
accomplished by correcting wrong habits of 
muscular action in the posture of the feet 
while the muscular system is immature. 
Begin by correcting at once any tendency 
to develop the wrong position of the feet. 
If the child tends toward the outflared posi- 
tion, have him practice walking a straight 
line; offer a prize for walking with the feet 
parallel, toes pointing forward. Above all, 
do not weary in the training. For, compared 
with the benefits to health from normal 
weight bearing, the trouble is a small matter. 

While home training can accomplish won- 
ders, there are some abnormalities which 
without mechanical appliance no amount of 
home trainingcan change. There are clubfoot, 
knock-knee, hammertoe, and so on. Some- 
times the extreme “‘pigeon-toe”’ position re- 
quires special work on the child’s shoes, such 
as pigeon-toe tips on the outer side, which 
tend to cause the child to toe straight. 


Problems for the Physician 


‘Lae are problems for the orthopedic 
physician, not for the shoe salesman or 
the chiropodist. Do not make this mistake. 
For all too often it means not only loss of 
time and money, but, what is more serious, 
allowing the time for cure to pass. All such 
abnormalities should be attended to before 
the bones have become hardened and the 
muscular system too mature. It is after the 
sixth year that the child begins to attain 
the adult type of foot. 

Shoes have a great decal to do with the 
posture of the rest of the body as well as 
of the feet themselves. When a child first 
begins to wear shoes, the fundamental con- 
sideration is that ample room be given for 
the free play of all the muscles. For if the 
muscles are bound up and weakened by 
strangulation, it stands to reason that the 
arch, which is supported by the muscles, 
must suffer. For this reason it is a mistake 
to restrict the muscles at the ankle by a stiff 
high shoe in which is incorporated either 
stiff counters or whalebones. The moccasin 
is the ideal shoe with which to begin. 

When selecting shoes for young children, 
they should be carefully inspected, for in the 
formative period the feet are easily pressed 
out of shape. What are the principal errors 
against which we should guard? First, be 
sure the shoes are broad enough across the 
toes and that they are sufficiently long. In 
the normal, unspoiled foot—that is, one 
which has not been cramped—the toes stand 
apart and the great toe is on a straight line 
with the inner side of the foot. What 
happens when the shoe is too narrow? 

The small toes being the weaker are 
crushed together until their natural symme- 
try is lost. This causes discomfort and in 


trying to lessen this the weight is con- 
sciously or unconsciously thrown to the 
inner side, causing pressure on the great 
toe, the first two bones of which are forced 
inward. As a result of this the normal 
straight line of the great toe is gradually 
obliterated; we find it curved inward, press- 
ing against the second toe. This condition 
lays the foundation for a bunion. For in its 
beginning a bunion is not an overgrowth of 
bone, but a partial dislocation at the joint. 

The shoe which is too short causes corns 
on top of the toes. When the toes are pushed 
backward the ends gurl under. This natu- 
rally pushes the other part of the toe upward 
and undue pressure at this point causes a 
corn. 

Inspection of the worn shoes is a valuable 
guide to the condition of a child’s feet. 
What are some significant signs? If the 
upper of the shoe is distorted—that is, if 
the median line leans toward the inner side 
or if the heel and sole are worn down on the 
inner side—this is an indication of ‘weak 
foot.”” A shoe badly worn on the outer side 
of the sole shows a tendency to weak ankle. 
This would be an indication for a broad heel 
and extension sole. The shoes should be low 
so as to allow the muscles plenty of room for 
development. 


Faults for Correction 


F THE great toe has forced a cavity or an 

opening into the toe of the shoe, it is too 
short. If the toe of the shoe is unusually 
worn, while the other parts are hardly 
affected, it generally means a shortened heel 
cord or a weakness of the muscles of the 
foot, permitting what is known as “toe 
drop.”’ A shortened heel cord prevents the 
heel from coming down properly. It can be 
recognized by putting the heel cord on 
stretch. In other words, the heel cord is 
short when the foot can only be flexed up- 
ward to a right angle, with the knee straight. 
These are slight abnormalities which can be 
easily corrected when brought to the atten- 
tion of a physician. 

Old shoes, which have lost their shape 
and are run down at the heel, are particularly 
bad for the feet. They fail to give support 
and allow the body weight to fall excessively 
to one or the other side. Improper stockings 
are also a common evil. When of a hard, 
unyielding texture or when too tight, they 
compress the toes and interfere with the 
circulation. A stocking too short is particu- 
larly pernicious, as this causes the toes to 
curl under. For ordinary purposes it is well 
to have the stockings half a size too large. 
Never mind the wrinkles; normal swelling 
of the active feet will smooth these out. 

A frequent change of both shoes and 
stockings is particularly beneficial to the 
feet. Teach the child to use the towel 
vigorously and to dry thoroughly the skin 
between the toes, as dampness here and ex- 


. cessive perspiration cause soft corns. 


Malnutrition Hurts Feet 


HILDREN who in early life have suf- 

fered from malnutrition and _ rickets 
are especially prone to weakness of the 
muscles of the feet. It is also not uncommon 
among children who have grown very 
rapidly, the muscular development not keep- 
ing pace with the body growth. Infectious 
diseases seem also to be a predisposing cause 
of weak and flabby muscles. These children 
need to be encouraged toward natural cxer- 
cises which, in common with the develop- 
ment of other muscles, tend to strengthen 
the foot muscles. 

Running, jumping rope and all kinds of 
dancing, especially gymnasium dancing, 
bring the foot muscles into play and are 
especially adapted to their development. 

In addition, these children need daily prac- 
tice in some of the standardized exercises for 
“weak-foot” needs. While standing with 
the feet exactly parallel, let them rise slowly 
onto the toes, slowly returning to the heels. 
Standing on the toes, roll the feet to the 
outer side and walk across the floor; the 
effort made to balance oneself will develop 
the muscles. 








































































Antique Divan — 
Concealed a | 
Real Menace | 


“Temptation to see how it would 
look led me to put the divan in place in 
the house without renovating it. And 
then trouble began. Bedbugs! They 
came from the old divan—a frantic 
search proved that. Finally Helen 
told me about Black Flag. She said 
it would kill the bugs—and save the 
divan, too. 


“T got a bottle of Black Flag and a 
powder gun. I blew it over the beds, 
* walls, cracks in the floors—every where 
that a bug might hide. After the first 
treatment we saw no more bugs. After 
repeating the treatment each week for 
four weeks we felt safe—better still, 
were safe. The bugs were gone. Now 
I go over all beds and furniture two or 
three times a year with Black Flag just 
to make sure that everything is clean.” 


Black Flag kills insects by inhalation. 
Bugs don’t eat it—they breathe it, and 
die. Destroys ants, flies, mosquitoes, [| 
bedbugs, fleas, roaches, some moths,  [ 
and lice on animals, birds or plants. | 
Easy to use and non-poisonous to hu- 
ngan beings or animals. Keep Black 
I‘lag constantly in the house; use it 
its we direct; and you will not be 
troubled by insect pests. Sold in’ 
Sealed Glass Bottles at drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and hardware stores; 
or direct-by-mail on receipt of price. 
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* HE U. S. Government (Agricul- 
8 tural Department Bulletin No. 771) 
proves that glass containers keep in- 


i sect powder fresh and strong for 
4 years, and that exposure to moisture 
* and heat destroys the killing power of 
4 insect powder. Buy Black Flag IN 


THE SEALED GLASS BOTTLE— 


not just “insect powder’’ in paper 


bags or boxes. 
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the Alfred H. Smith Company, 40 West 
34th St., New York City, will be happy to 
send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, 
Face Powder and Sachet. 


In return for fifteen cents 


© 1920. A. H.S. Co. 


A une sorcerie feerique seulement pouvez-vous attribuer le 
charme de mon talc Djer-Kiss—captivant dans son exquisité, 
captivant dans son charme francais — Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation—To faerie magic alone can you 
impute the charm of my Djer-Kiss Tale— 
captivating in its exquisiteness, captivating 
in its French grace. 


Djer-Kiss Talc 
—the warm summer through 


Made in Paris, Djer-Kiss Talc brings to you 
quite l’air exquis, a fascination so quite Parisian. 
And what a softness and purity— what a fra- 
grance of refinement! With what smoothness 
aprés le bain! With what a soothingness in 
warm weather! 

Surely, Mademoiselle, more than ever you 
will love this unusual French Talc—Djer-Kiss 
Talc—the warm summer through. 
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Made in France 
EXTRACT ¥ FACE POWDER ' TALC ¥ SACHET 


TOILET WATER Y¥ VEGETALE ¥ SOAP 
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*ROUGE *LIP STICK *COLD CREAM 


*Made in America with Djer-Kiss Concentré 
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her guard; he was wasting his time. In 
twenty-{our hours’ time she might see urgent 
reasons {or altering her attitude. 

He pxrtially answered her question. “T 
think the entire matter of Mr. Moreton’s 
death is almost certain to be reopened.” 

She surprised him. “I am sure it will be.” 

“In that case, Holt will have to appear, 
and I should regret that.” 

Nixie surprised him again. “Yes, I sup- 
pose he will have to appear. Is that what 
you mean by ‘future complications’?” 

“J am terribly afraid Holt may be ac- 
cused of murder,” Parker answered briefly. 

“Tn that case, I would be accused too, for 
I was with him,”’ she said quietly. 

“Of all the infernal coolness!” was Par- 
ker’s mental comment. He remembered 
Jowett’s reluctant admiration when he had 
said: “She’s got grit, that girl, and will— 
will enough to do anything!” 

“That is a probability we must try to 
avoid,” Parker said. 

Nixie did not ask: ‘‘How can we avoid 
it?” She said none of the things Parker 
thought it would be natural for her to say. 
“Tt would be a great—pity,” she answered 
with a quiver of undeniably genuine feeling. 
“A very great—pity,” she added slowly and 
softly. Her voice was sweet when robbed of 
coldness and steadiness. 


ARKER was as completely puzzled as he 
Pind ever been in his life. What was going 
on beneath those childish curls of hers? What 
was she, anyway? He had come determined 
to elucidate Nixola Allen, and it seemed 
that he was going to depart in a doubly be- 
mazed condition. But with Everitt Parker 
puzzlement bred a patience and determina- 
tion that not even a secret, angry anxiety 
could stir. ‘Grit’ and “will” and distrust 
and native secretiveness would break—in 
time. His practical brain had already told 
him that he might as well leave her alone. 

“Yes, it would be a ‘pity,’” he said with 
extreme dryness. ‘But I must go. If for 
any reason you should need me, you will find 
my office number in the telephone book— 
and also my residence number.” 

His abrupt move startletl Nixie. She rose 
hastily and the keys which she had forgotten 
fell from her lap and scattered upon the floor. 
Parker gathered them up and returned them 
to her, and for a brief moment his eyes met 
hers. ‘Keys to every room in the house,” he 
remarked lightly. ‘‘ You must be bent on a 
housebreaking expedition.” 

His voice was quite under his control, but 

combined irritation, curiosity and anxiety 
barbed his always keen glance. Her opaquely 
wide look dropped beneath his, and she 
made no answer. She received the keys in 
her cupped hands, the color flaming in her 
cheeks, 
_ Parker strode away, and it was his irrita- 
tion which made him pause at the study 
door and try it without any effort to con- 
ceal his rattling of the knob. The door was 
securely locked, and he went on downstairs 
to the lower passageway. But there he 
stopped. He had left something unsaid, and 
that something was important. He climbed 
the stairs again and gained the upper pas- 
sage, then halted and listened, for painfully 
familiar sounds had reached his ear. 


He considered a moment, then went on to 
the boxed stairway and stood, looking down 
on Nixie. She lay on the steps, her face 


buried in her folded arms, and convulsed by 
an agony of weeping. She had broken down, 
surrendere«! to a passion of grief, or regret, or 
tetror—probably to all three emotions. Her 
tumbled curls and small body and utter 


abandonment made her appear a frantically 
distressed « hild. 


ESTOUD over her, his jaws hard set, his 
face particularly expressionless. Then 
he sat dow» beside her and put his hand on 
her heavin shoulder; under its thin covering 
it was burr ing hot. ‘Miss Nixie,” he said. 
th € startled her terribly, for she cried out, 
then half rose and shrank away from him. 
Leave me --alone! Go away,” she gasped. 
ethy M noi going away,” Parker said qui- 
hes You're going to tell me just what 
Grable is, and I’m going to help you.” 
She did not answer for a time, for she was 


a using all the strength she pos- 
soo to gain control of herself; she shiv- 
a" shook and choked in her violent 


dof ‘i lhere—isn’t anything—you can 
pas Or me,’’ she said finally, and then with 

Sonate vehemence: “If only I’d never 
tm!” She sat up and thrust back her 

“TI tell myself not to cry— 
do, I mustn’t hurt myself; I have 
She set her teeth on her underlip, 
to steady it. “I think you want to do 
t you can,” she muttered. 
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“T want to be trusted. And I’m not so 
sure that there is nothing I can do for you. 
Try me. I’ve a pretty good legal brain—at 
your service.” 

Nixie hid her face against her knees, re- 
laxed into long-drawn breathing, and Parker 
looked down at her doubled up and very 
childlike position. She was gathering sellf- 
control and trying to think. He watched the 
redness fade from the nape of her neck where 
the little curls clustered, watched her skin 
become dusky white. 

She sat very still for a time. Then she 
suddenly straightened. “Mr. Parker, it 
isn’t all just property Mr. Moreton has left 
me, is it? Some of it is ready money, 
isn’t it?” 

Parker was very completely surprised. 
Under the circumstances, what a question 
for her to ask! He answered kindly enough: 
“Yes, he has left you money. Why, do you 
need money?” 

Her tear-rimmed eyes brightened. “A 
sum I could have at once?” 

“Why, I think you ought to be allowed 
enough to live on, even in case of—court 
proceedings.” It was the nearest approach 
Parker dared make to the danger in which 
she stood; too plain a reference and she 
might withdraw into her granite fastness. 

“Could I have the use of a thousand dol- 
lars at once, to-morrow, if I wanted it?” 

Parker did some rapid thinking. Holt in 
need of money to make a get-away? Pos- 
sibly Nixie herself meditating flight? ‘Do 
you want to make a present of it to some- 
one, or run away with it yourself?” he 
asked smilingly. 

“No, no! I want to do something with 
it—for Mr. Moreton; and I have only a 
hundred dollars from presents he made me.” 

Parker had reached a decision. “I could 
not let you have it from the estate, no one 
could; but I can lend you a thousand.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“T can give you a check now if you want 
it,” and his hand went to his pocket. 

‘And you’d be sure to get it back from the 
estate—a loan made me in that way? You’d 
get it, no matter what happened to me?”’ she 
asked earnestly. 

Parker had brought forth his check book. 
“T think it can be arranged. Shall I write it?” 

Nixie put her hand on his arm. ‘No; 
wait a minute. Let me think.” 


HE stared blankly at the open window, 
and Parker watched her in absorbed in- 
terest. Eagerness and relief were in her face; 
her color had risen and her ripe upper lip 
quivered; she was tense with thought. She 
looked up at him finally, a half-cloudy, half- 
brilliant gaze. 

“No, it will be better for you to bring it 
to me to-morrow, when you come with the 
will. I couldn’t get a check cashed to- 
morrow; I must stay here. I will have a 
receipt all written and ready for you,” she 
added practically. 

“Very well, Miss Nixie, you may count on 
me.” Parker returned his check book to his 
pocket and rose. He was reflecting that she 
was certainly not backward in calling upon 
him for help, and her need would grow with 
time. 

But he had returned to voice a warning: 
“I came back to say something which is 
important,” he said with decision. “ Miss 
Nixie, you may be tempted to escape from 
all this, to leave Moreton House, if nothing 
else. Don’t doit. Take a lawyer’s word for 
it that you would be doing a suicidal thing 
for yourseli—and Holt—and, incidentally, 
for myself.” 

Nixie stood up and, with the aid of the 
step and her upflung head, she looked tall. 
“Leave Moreton House! Moreton House is 
my home and here I stay!”’ she said tensely. 

“Right you are!” Parker said. 

He turned to go, but Nixie held out her 
hand. “Thank you for lending me the 
money,” she said somewhat royally and yet 
with sweetness. 

Parker shook hands with her and departed. 
His cynicism was assuring him that he 
had parted rather easily with a thousand 
dollars. His experience, his instinct rather, 
told him with greater decision that he had 
emerged from that supplementary interview 
with a point gained. At least, he was carry- 
ing away with him one definite conclusion 
regarding Nixola Allen. 


XXI 


HEN Parker reéntered the house by 

way of the veranda and started up- 
stairs to his room, he was stopped by Burke. 
“Mrs. Moreton wishes to see you, sir. I 
have been watching for you to come in.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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What women learn 
when they try Quaker Flour 


At the first glance they see a 
Flour uniquely white and fine. 


They find that in volume it 
makes about a ten per cent 
lighter loaf than many flours. 
And that means lighter bread. 


The looks, the flavor and 
the texture are delightful. 


The reasons lie here: 


First, in the grade of wheat. 
Wheats differ vastly. 


Second, in the fact that 
Quaker Flour includes only 
about half the kernel. Only 
the choicest bits go into it. 
Two lower grades of flour are 
made from the parts which we 
discard. 


Third, it doesn’t vary. 
Chemists constantly analyze 


Quaker Biscuit Flour 


This is a self-raising flour, 
made from special wheat in 
a special way for dainties. 
It is the right flour for bis- 
cuits, pancakes, doughnuts, 
cakes, cookies, etc.—much 
better than bread flour. It 
comes in sealed round pack- 
ages with tops, so it can’t 
deteriorate. 


it, bakers constantly test it— 
right in the mills. Every sack 
is this super-grade. 


We make it for people who 
love Quaker quality—who 
want a superlative Flour. And 
they aremany. A million users 
have already adopted Quaker 
Flour. Women everywhere 
are telling friends about it. 


Now four great mills are re- 
quired to supply them, with a 
daily capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Quaker Flour is not sold at 
a fancy price. Thousands of 
grocers have it, and those who 
don’t will get it. 


There is no reason why 
women who love super-quality 
should not have Quaker Flour. 
Ask for it. One sack: will 
change all your ideas on Flour. 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated inner 
wheat—just the choicest, 
sweetest, whitest bits of the 
kernel: It is impossible to 
make a higher grade of fa- 
rina, yet this costs no fancy 
price. Serve as a breakfast 
dainty or in fritters. Use in 
waffles, griddle cakes, etc. 
The granulations add entice- 
ments to such foods. 





The Conse Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


\ 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa Peterborough, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills we conform to Government requirements as to 
percentage of wheat kernel used. 
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There’s Real Pleasure in 
Cleaning the America Way 


Not only does the America make cleaning 
drudgery-free. The unusual results accom- 
plished and the thoroughness with which all 
of your cleaning is done, really make clean- 
ing a pleasure. 


This cleaning satisfaction is due to many 
exclusive America features. For instance, 
the elliptical openings at the front and sides 
of the nozzle are patented features of the 
America, which enable you to clean difficult 
corners merely by running the cleaner along- 
side or close up to the baseboards. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet that 
fully describes the America and many new 
improvements in electric cleaner design. 


THE WISE McCLUNG MANUFACTURING CO. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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There was both questioning and anxiety in 
the little butler’s respectful manner. His 
intelligent blue eyes searched Parker’s face 
keenly and at the same time with deference. 
Parker guessed that Burke had known per- 
fectly well that he had been with Nixie, and 
also that he was very anxious over the result 
of the interview; that probably Nixie was 
almost as much of an enigma to Burke as she 
was to Parker himself. 

If Burke was devoted to Nixie, he would 
naturally be poignantly fearful of the same 
“complications” Parker feared. Parker was 
convinced that Burke knew far more about 
Moreton’s affairs, business and otherwise, 
than anyone suspected. 

It occurred to Parker that Burke might be 
willing to talk, and he decided to test him. 
“‘T’ll see Mrs. Moreton presently,” Parker 
answered. “TI wish I could have a talk with 
you first, Burke.” 


URKE’S look grew veiled. “Yes, sir; 

certainly, sir,” he said cautiously. “But 

it will ’ardly be possible just now, sir, for 

I have been ordered to remain here in the 

’all. There has been a reporter out, talking 

with Doctor Levene. The doctor asked for 
you, sir, but you couldn’t be found.” 

Parker could not determine whether 
Burke was reluctant or merely cautious. 
‘Perhaps you can bring me some lunch in 
my room later,” he suggested. “I will see 
Mrs. Moreton; then I must get back to 
town.” 

“Your lunch shall be sent up, and I will 
bring it up myself, sir, if possible,” Burke 
answered in the same veiled way. “Mrs. 
Moreton wished you to come directly to her 
apartment, opposite to Mr. Moreton’s, sir.” 

Parker nodded and went upstairs, still 
uncertain as to Burke. The man was terribly 
anxious, that was evident; he looked har- 
assed and ten years older than the rosy- 
faced man, who, the day before, had carried 
Parker’s bag into Moreton House. But was 
he prepared to rid himself of the knowledge 
Parker was certain he possessed? If he was, 
he would find a means. It rested now with 
Burke himself; certainly he could not be 
coerced. 

Parker was ushered into Mrs. Moreton’s 
apartment by her maid, who was not too 
much oppressed by the family tragedy to re- 
gard the family lawyer with intense interest. 
Mrs. Moreton’s pink-and-gold boudoir was 
so shaded that it was almost dim, and Mrs. 
Moreton, her hair banded with black and 
swathed ina black negligee and braced up on 
the couch by many pillows, completed the 
general effect of illness and mourning. The 
tabouret at her knee supported the bottle of 
— salts and the black-edged handker- 
chief. 


ARKER decided that Driscoll was quite 

right, a straining after effect was one of 
Mrs. Moreton’s characteristics, and these 
pronounced appurtenances of mourning were 
quite a natural self-expression. Neverthe- 
less, he sensed in her a certain relief, amount- 
ing almost to satisfaction. She had worn 
that air ever since she had delivered her 
testimony against Nixie. She still looked 
like one who had experienced a severe shock, 
but she did not appear to be grief-stricken 
or overwhelmed. She gave Parker her thin 
—" then motioned him to the chair beside 
ner. 

Parker avoided the usual expressions of 
sympathy. “I wish you were feeling less ill, 
Mrs. Moreton.” 

“I am really too ill to see anyone,” she 
answered, “but there is something I must 
ask you about. Mary, I will ring when I 
want you.” 

The maid noiselessly withdrew, and they 
were left together. Mrs. Moreton lifted the 
smelling salts and there was silence for a 
moment. She spoke then with somewhat 
more vigor. “There is no need of my saying 
how horrified I have been, or of apologizing 
for my nerves, or of talking of the fearful 
thing which has happened. I feel more 
myself now, and there are things which must 
be attended to.” 

“You are quite right not to dwell upon 
what has occurred,” Parker agreed. 

“Yes, Doctor Levene has impressed on me 
the danger of giving way again, as I did last 
night. He has begged me to think of practi- 
cal things. What we would have done with- 
out him, I don’t know! I feel that I really 
owe my reason to him.” 

“It was very fortunate that there was a 
physician here,”’ Parker said sympathetically. 
To himself he said: ‘‘Humph!” 

“T am very glad he was here. And you, I 
know, will want to help me about business 
matters. I am ignorant about such things, 
for Mr. Moreton always shielded me from 


business annoyances. But I have had othe, 
troubles, Mr. Parker, and my nerves hay. 
gone to pieces as a result. In adiition t 
everything else, I lost my mother tivo yea 
ago, and again I am in black.” She touche 
her gown and her eyes filled with tear 


“This last year has been simply 1: rtible,” 


she added with quivering lips. 


“T JUDGE so—from what you szid at the | 


inquest,” Parker answered. “ 3ut yoy 

are looking very much better now, Mr 

Moreton, and you are beautiful in black: 
you are so fair.” 

It was curiosity as well as the certainty 


that he would not be rebuked which } x mpted 
Parker to venture upon Doctor ‘evene’s 
methods, as he had observed then, Her 
passion for admiration was a little pathetic: 
Nixie’s vivid beauty must indeed have been 
a thorn in her side. 

Mrs. Moreton did not look displeased 
She dried her eyes with the black-edged 
handkerchief, drew a quivering breath, then 
braced herself. ‘‘I meant not to talk of my 
troubles,” she said. “‘ What I wanted to talk 
about was the funeral arrangements. Mr. 


Moreton told me a long time ago that he had | 


arranged in his will for cremation; I know 


that he advised it in my mother’s case. Do | 


you know about his will—where it is and just 
what were his wishes in this matter?” 


“Yes, I do,”’ Parker answered. “The will | 
is deposited with the Harper Trust Con. | 
pany. Mr. Moreton made a will quite | 


recently, and attached to it he left definite 


instructions; after due certification of death, | 
he wished his body to be cremated and the 


ashes placed in the family vault. Mr. More 
ton made his will only a few days ago.” 

“Oh,” she said blankly. Then after a 
pause: “T suppose he has left other instruc- 
tions about which I know nothing? I ought 
to know what they are, or I may be doing 
something or other he would not wish. | 
knew about the will he made ten years ago; 
I didn’t know he had made another.” The 
color came in her cheeks and her nervous 
hands began to twitch. 


- R. MORETON made three wills, Mrs. 
Moreton; one eighteen years ago, the 
next, ten years ago, and another only thislast 
week. The first two wills he destroyed in my 
presence and the presence of a member ol 
the Harper Trust Company. This last will 
provides that directly after the funeral it 
shall be read in the presence of the family.” 
Parker saw in her widened eyes the desire 
to question further, restrained by her feat 
of showing too much eagerness. “I see,” she 
said hastily, and her color deepened. “! 
suppose you drew this new will, Mr. Parker? 
Parker sensed her instant antagonism 
Before her husband’s death he had meant 
nothing to her. He was simply her husband's 
lawyer and unconnected with her social set. 
Since her husband’s death he had gained 
somewhat in importance, as someone whos 
services she intended to retain, but only $0 
long as he pleased her. Not until this mo- 
ment had it occurred to her that he was vitally 
connected with her property interests an¢ 
probably the custodian of her husband’ 
wishes and intentions, of which she knew 
practically nothing. : 
“Yes, I drew the will,” he said quietly. 
“T have attended to all such matters for Mr. 
Moreton for the last six years. I feel, Mr. 
Moreton, that we should follow Mr. Mott 
ton’s wishes in every respect. Aside from 
the instructions concerning the disposal 0 
his remains, I know of no point that we nee 
to consider until after the will is r-ad.” 
“Ves, of course,” she said nervously and 


at the same time with an edge to /ier wore 
“You know all about his wishes, 0 course 

“ Being in my position I do, of course, kno" 
a good deal about his wishes,” !'arker ™ 
turned equably, “and, knowing 4 much as 
I do, there is something I want to ~ay: Mr. 
Moreton’s death is a sensationa'iy tras 
thing, Mrs. Moreton, and, in any ‘ «:s¢, - 
will be public comment. I feel ve" strong 
that we should do nothing to arose 2 St! 
greater stir. We must consider :)1¢ 50% 
position of the family, your socia position 
Innuendoes, scandal, anything of ‘hat “0 
will reflect upon your social positon, for! 
will be an attack upon the name ou bet 
You have asked me to advise you, and 1® 
doing so to the best of my abili let 
subordinate private animosities Se 
deavor to carry out Mr. Moreton WS)” 
with the least possible stir, always beams 
in mind that Mr. Moreton built his fortum 


aw: 
sider 
whet 


and it was his right to dispose of i! in 
fashion. I speak from my not incon 
able legal experience, Mrs. Moreton, 
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GOOD clock in the kitchen 
helps to keep everybody 
happy. At noon—the youngsters 
rush in from school—hungry as 
savages! They simply can’t wait. 
Then in the evening—Dad’s 
smile always comes easier when 
his meals are ready on time. 
Doing things on time has be- 
come so much the rule that most 
homes have several clocks placed 
where they’re needed most. 





America—a Westclox alarm 


A timekeeper like the America 
alarm costs so little you can easily 
afford to have several around the 
house in different rooms. 

Like all Westclox, America’s 
wheels turn on needle-fine pivots 
of polished steel. Friction is re- 
duced. The clock keeps better 
time and lasts longer. 

Westclox on the dial and tag 
means this construction inside 
the case. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle and Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 








































































































A 4-Year Dish 


ideal dish. 





whole and mealy. The 


Soups 





The Van Camp scientific 
cooks spent four years, and 
about $100,000, to attain this 


Mellow—Whole 


Every Van Camp Bean is 


zest- 


ful sauce permeates every 
atom. The perfect baking 
makes them easy to digest. 


VAN CAMP’ 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Like No Other 


Baked Beans in the World 


Van Camp’s Beans are like no 
other baked beans ever served. 

The dish is so enticing that it 
will cut down your meat bills. It 
is no ordinary dish. The beans 
are selected by analysis. 

The boiling water is freed from 
minerals, because minerals make 
skins tough. 

The sauce was perfected step 
by step. 


New-Way Baking 


Ordinary Baked Beans were very 
hard to digest. 

Van Camp’s Beans are baked 
in modern steam ovens— baked for 
hours at 245 degrees. 

They are baked in sealed con- 
tainers, so none of the flavor 
escapes. 

They are baked without crisp- 
ing, without bursting the beans. 
So the beans come out mealy and 
whole. 

The sauce is baked with them, 
so every granule shares its tang 
and zest. 

* * * * 

Such Beans are impossible with- 
out these facilities, without all this 
skill and care. You cannot bake 
them, cannot buy them. 

In Van Camp’s they come to 
you in three sizes of cans, ready 
for instant serving. 

When you serve Baked Beans 
serve a dish like this. It marks 
the utmost in this premier food. 

Order Van Camp’s today. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


HOME JOURNAL 

















Van Camp’s 
Tomato Soup 


Based on a famous French 
recipe, but perfected by hun- 
dreds of tests. 













Van Camp’s 


ial 


Van Camp’s 











Spaghetti 

The prize Italian recipe, made 
with ideal ingredients in a 
scientific way. 





Peanut Butter 


Made of blended nuts with 
every skin and every heart re- 
moved. A new delight. 








I advise you that you will further both your 
personal and family. interests by avoiding 
controversy, and above all, public comment 
and scandal.” He ended with no little stern- 
ness. 


HE was sitting tense now, without the 
support of pillows. “Yes, yes,” she 
agreed hurriedly. ‘Of course I don’t want 
talk and comment. But I had to say what I 
did at the inquest; I had to tell the truth. I 
certainly don’t want that matter to go any 
further, but I don’t see what else I was to do, 
Mr. Parker. Mr. Moreton was certainly 
not himself to do what he did, and I am con- 
vinced that he has not been himself for some 
time because of—of the state of mind he was 
in.” She was evidently frightened, but she 
was also defiant. 

Parker’s private opinion was that, for a 
nervous, uncontrolled woman, she had testi- 
fied with greater reserve than might have 
been expected. He guessed that she had 
been advised; Doctor Levene had probably 
urged upon her the unwisdom of a family 
exposé. She was seething, that was evident; 
but she was also afraid, and she was thinking 
rapidly and, Parker judged, dubiously, con- 
cerning the possible contents of the will. 
“You could, of course, state only what you 
believed to be true,” Parker agreed. 

“Did Mr. Moreton make you an execu- 
tor?’’ she asked abruptly. 

“Yes, together with the Harper Trust 
Company.” 

Her lips parted, then closed on some ques- 
tion. 

Parker did not want to be questioned. “Is 
there anything else I can do for you, Mrs. 
Moreton, or can I do anything for you in the 
city? Iama little hurried, for I want to get 
the next train. I understand that the funeral 
will be in the morning, and, in that case, I 
shall have to bring the will out, for accord- 
ing to its provisions, it must be read by my- 
self directly after the funeral and in the 
presence of only the immediate family, 
yourself, Driscoll Moreton, your sister, Mrs. 
Burnside, of Philadelphia, and Miss Allen. 
I reached Mrs. Burnside by long distance 
last night.” 


HE flush in Mrs. Moreton’s cheeks had 

deepened to a hot red. “Everything 
seems to have been carefully arranged,” she 
flashed in bitter sarcasm. 

Parker looked at her in a surprise which 
was either well assumed or quite natural. 
“Everything would have to be carefully 
arranged in the settlement of an estate as 
valuable as Mr. Moreton’s. I think Mr. 
Moreton’s will is as carefully thought out 
and as concise a legal document as I have 
ever seen, and small praise is due to me who 
drew it up, for Mr. Moreton had thought- 
fully weighed and considered every point 
before he called upon me for the mere legal 
phraseology.” 

“T should scarcely call either my sister or 
Miss Allen members of the family,” she said 
hotly. “I have not seen my sister for over 
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ten years, and Miss Allen is certainly not 
related to us in any way.” 

“T have merely stated a provision of the 
will,” Parker returned equably. 

“Yes, of course,” Mrs. Moreton said with 
less heat. But she breathed quickly and her 
hands clenched and unclenched. 

“Then if there is nothing further, Mrs. 
Moreton, I will go and pack my bag,” 
Parker said in the same mild way. ‘Should 
you wish to communicate with me before 
to-morrow, I can be reached by telephone.” 

Mrs. Moreton was evidently trying hard 
to control her anger. ‘I do not think of 
anything—at present. Doctor Levene is 
very kindly attending to the funeral arranze- 
ments for me; he has spent part of the morn- 
ing telephoning to the right people. I hope 
you will come to the funeral,” she added 
with an attempt at graciousness. 

Parker shook his head. “Thank you, Mrs. 
Moreton, I appreciate being asked, but your 
arrangements had better stand just as they 
are. If you will tell me the hour I will time 
my coming.” 

“The services will be at ten o’clock, just a 
short service by the rector at Ford’s Land- 
ing. I have taken an especial interest in 
that little church, and the rector is attached 
to me.” She had regained much of her 
usual manner, but only after great effort; 
beneath the surface she was still hotly 
angry, and the chilly hand she offered him 
was not accompanied by even a glance; he 
might regard himself as in utter disgrace. 


ARKER bowed over her hand and with- 

drew. When the door had closed on the 
pink and gold of her boudoir, he smiled 
slightly and shrugged. Then his face settled 
into hard lines. He looked particularly grim 
when a footman and not Burke brought him 
his lunch, a yuiet-faced man of nearly middle 
age who had certainly not been among the 
servants in the study that morning. He 
served Parker with the air of a finished 
waiter; he was evidently far more intelligent 
than the footman who had been present at 
dinner the night before. 

‘“*Flave you just been taken on?” Parker 
asked. 

“Yes, sir—in the footman’s place, sir.” 

Apparently the man was an American and 
Parker glanced him over keenly. “The foot- 
man’s gone then?” 

“He and the butler had some words, sir, 
and he was discharged. I have been working 
at The Inn, at Ford’s Landing. Burke knew 
me and gave me a chance at this place.” 

“T see,” Parker said meaningly, but the 
man returned his look in a merely surprised 
way. 

“Burke has known me some time, sir, so 
he knows I’m capable; I waited in private 
before I went to The Inn,” the man protested, 
evidently puzzled by Parker’s manner. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ Parker said as he 
went out, “Burke’s a good judge of capa- 
bility.” 
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necessary equipment for collecting and haul- 
ing refuse to the dump for final disposal, 
should also be requested to codperate. These 
citizens should be public-spirited enough 
to turn over to the committee such equip- 
ment free of charge. The committee, with 
the assistance of the street cleaning depart- 
ment, should establish short-haul dump 
zones, where all combustible material can 
be burned without endangering the immedi- 
ate surroundings. Ashes can be used for 
filling in holes in vacant lots. All wagons 
and trucks used during the clean-up cam- 
paign will be under the jurisdiction of the 
committee on refuse disposal and will carry 
“Clean-Up-Week” placards conspicuously 
exposed to view for identification and adver- 
tising purposes. 

10. The committee on homes, business 
places and factories will offer timely sugges- 
tions to owners and occupants on how to 
give these places a thorough cleaning. An- 
nounce in the newspapers a day to be set 
aside for the operation. In the course of the 
sweeping, washing and general cleaning par- 
ticular attention should be paid to out-of- 
the-way corners in homes, buildings and 
factories where dirt and rubbish are likely 
to collect and be overlooked in the ordinary 
business of routine “picking up.” The big- 
ger the pile of dirt or rubbish the greater, of 


course, is the danger of disease; but even in 
the tiniest pile of forgotten scraps there lies 
the potential menace of germs, and for this 
reason the official clean-up day should be 
marked by absolute thoroughness in your 
community. In the factories where large 
numbers of persons are employed the clean- 
ing process naturally is of especial impor- 
tance. 
11. The home garden committee will ol'er 
suggestions and information on how to pre- 
are the garden soil for planting. It will 2's0 
urnish householders with information 00 
what to plant and the proper means to care 
for it through the various stages that follow. 
There are few back yards in any communty 
in which space cannot be found for some k! nd 
of a garden and a decided stimulus in tiie 
direction of home planting can be given '0 
your community by an energetic committee. 
The interest of the children of your com- 
munity can easily be aroused in this feature 
of the general campaign and that interest, 
once awakened, should bear fruit in later 
years. In addition to being part of the clean- 
up movement the home garden operations 
carry an extra value in that they improve 
property in a manner that bears on the re- 
duction of household expenses. 
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With the Cream left in! 


Dordens 
Gvaporated “Milk 





SEE! It whips! Why? Because 
it’s pure, rich country milk—with 
the thick country cream left in. That’s 
why this pint can of Borden’s Evap- 


orated Milk whips up to fill this 


quart measure! Ask your grocer 


for Borden’s. 


Send for free recipe booklet 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 
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& What the Name 


“BORDEN” means 


GAIL BORDEN, founder of 
The Borden Company, origi- 


























nated preserved milk, invented 
the method that made pre- j 
served milk possible and es- § 
tablished the first company for 
supplying the world with one 
of its greatest blessings. 


Today the name “Borden” 
stands for the same leadership 
that it has stood for since |! 
1857, and for the same high | 
standards of purity and clean- 
| liness; the factories of The 
Borden Company number 
more than forty and Berden 
Products are a household 
_ necessity everywhere. ei 
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NTENT On putting herguests 

at ease, the accomplished 
hostess sees the awkwardness 
of the ordinary tea spoon with 
the tall glass ot Iced Tea,( offee, 
((oc0a, Lemonade, Grape Juice, 
Sangaree, or Loganberry H igh 
ball. 


Sheadopts, instead,the Iced 





Tea Spoon in COMMUNITY 
Pate. Long, slender, grace- 
ful, with a handle of practical 
lengthand exquisitely propor- 


tioned to the glass with which 





it is to be used. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ld. 


ONEIDA, NEW YORK 
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Note the Condition Behind Billboards in Your Community 


12. The fence and sidewalk committee will 
supervise the repairing of fences and side- 
walks and will recommend to the campaign 
committee the outhouses, old fences, barns, 
and so on, which should be torn down for the 
good of the community. 


13. Issue these instructions on how to 
exterminate the disease-bearing rats and 
mice. Great caution should always be ob- 
served in the use of poisons; but there are 
situations in which poisons may be used 
safely and effectively to destroy rats. In the 
open, poisoned grain may be scattered near 
rat burrows. In the poultry yard, poisons 
may be exposed for rats inside darkened 
boxes. A small, rather shallow box contain- 
ing the baits is set on the ground with a larger 
box placed over it. A hole in the larger box 
will admit the rat to the food, while chickens 
will be safe. Strychnine is the safest poison 
to use where poultry run, because hens are 
immune to small quantities of this poison. 

Under most circumstances the best results 
in ridding premises of rats may be obtained 
by the use of a sufficient number of ordinary 
guillotine traps. Oatmeal is recommended 
for bait, but fish, bacon, sausage, and even 
pastry or cheese are sometimes useful as 
alternatives. Traps should be set lightly and 
all food, other than baits, should be covered 
or made inaccessible. Traps may be placed 
in runs, behind furniture or boards leaned 
against the walls or at the entrances to rat 
holes. As they are often sprung when rats 
run over them they need not always be 
baited. It is needless to say that in order 
to succeed the trapper must take an interest 
in his work and attend closely to every detail. 


14. Give out the following recipes for kill- 
ing the flies that spread deadly germs on food: 


A formaldehyde solution of approximately 
the correct strength may be made by adding 
three teaspoonfuls of the concentrated formal- 
dehyde solution, commercially known as forma- 
lin, to a pint of water. Similarly, the proper 
concentration of sodium salicylate may be ob- 
tained by dissolving three teaspoonfuls of the 
pure chemical (a powder) in.a pint of water. 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, mix 
it with the same quantity of water, put in a 
glass atomizer and spray it around the rooms 
where flies are. In the dining room spray it lav- 
ishly even on table linen. The odor is very dis- 
agreeable to flies, but refreshing to most people. 

Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and white 
clover are offensive to flies. They especially 
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dislike the odor of honeysuckle and hop blos- 
soms. 

According to French scientists flies have in- 
tense hatred for the color blue. Rooms deco: 
rated in blue will help to keep out the flies. 

Borax is especially valuable around farmsand | 
out of doors. One pound of borax to twelve 
bushels of manure will be found desirable as a 
poison without injuring its manurial qualities or 
farm stock. Scatter the borax over the manure 
and sprinkle with water. 

15. As long as the campaign lasts keep in 
close touch with the inhabitants through the 
press and addresses. At the close of the cam- 
paign have a big gala day—a parade, music 
and speeches. The speakers should be men 
and women of prominence. It should be 
thoroughly understood that the campaign, 
to be a success, must be nonpolitical, non- 
racial and nonsectarian. There must be no 
church, club, society, political or racial prej- 
udices. All must be invited to codperate, 
and it is only with such codperation that the 
best results can be obtained. 

16. To maintain interest in the clean-up 
work during the summer months, prizes can 
be given to the persons having the best and 
cleanest yard and home. This: idea can be 
extended to include stores, meat markets, 
bake shops, factories, and so on. If your 
town is a large one it can be divided into 
sections with a prize committee in each and 
prizes or banners can be given to the persons 
deserving them. The judges, members of the 
committee, should frequently inspect their 
section and then award the prizes according 
to conditions found at time of inspections. 
Prizes should be given in the late fall so as 
to keep up the interest throughout the sum- 
mer, or there can be an all-year-round con- 
petition. In the latter case, the prizes can 
be given a few days before the beginning of 
the spring clean-up campaign. 

After your town has had its clean-up cam- 
paign, it would be a good plan to install a 
block-captain system, such as the one now 
carried on through the Anti-Litter Bureau of 
The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
details of which were published in the M: uch 
number of THE LAprEs’ HoME JouRNAL un- 
der the title of “Captains of Cleanliness.” 
Information regarding the block-capti mn 
system may be obtained from Clyde A. 
Copson, manager of the Anti-Litter Bureau, 
The Merchants’ Association of New York, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 








fires start in rubbish piles. 


and fences. 


for the good of the community as a whole. 


and disposed of on the premises if possible. 
for the refuse collectors. 








A WEEK’S PROGRAM 


SunpAy. Sermon Day. On this day ministers in churches and all places of worship 
will give practical advice on how to keep clean, mentally and physically, and will 
urgently request all to exert every effort to make the clean- -up campaign a success. 


Monpay. Fire-Prevention Day. Clean your basements and attics and outhouses of 
rubbish, rags, waste paper and all material not actually needed. Eighty per cent of the 


TuespDAy. House-Cleaning Day. Clean all carpets, woodwork, dishes and utensils. 
In short, give the interior of your home, office, factory and store a general cleansing from 
cellar to garret and back again. Use plenty of soap and water. 


WepnespAy. Yard or Exterior Day. Clean the front and back yards, areaway 
and openings under sidewalk gratings of all boxes, barrels, baskets and all rubbish 
Cut the weeds and grass. Clean sidewalks. 


THURSDAY. Paint-Up and Calcimine Day. Paint or calcimine fences, outhouses, 
and touch up the interior and exterior of your home. 


Fripay. Pests-Extermination Day. This is a good day to place your fly traps. Mix 
fly poison, destroy mosquito nests and exterminate mice and rats. It is very essentia! 
that the breeding places of these pests be totally destroyed, not only for your good but 


down on this day. Give the wood to the owner or to the poor. 


SATURDAY. Vacant-Lot Day. Organize the school children, Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. Have them meet members of the committee at a designated place and time 
Request each child to bring with him a stick about half the length of a broom handle 
In one end drive a medium-size nail, leaving about one inch and a half of it expose! 
File off the head of the nail, thus leaving a sufficiently sharp point with which paper and 
the like can be safely picked up by the children. They should also be supplied wit) 
burlap bags. The children can now, without endangering themselves, pick up all papers, 
tin cans, and so on, from vacant lots, parks and playgrounds, thus rendering great 
service to the community. Paper and all burnable material should be placed in a pile 





Repair sidewalk pavement, if necessary, 


All old fences and buildings should be torn 


Other material should be piled up ready 
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Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers also of Armour’s Oats, Pancake 
Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
























Substantial 
Most Satisfying 


T’S the always-crisp, full-flavored taste of 
Armour’s Corn Flakes that decides the 
preference expressed for them everywhere. 





















They are corn flakes of unvarying firm- 
ness—the kind that you will take pride in 
serving these summer-time mornings, be- 
cause of the satisfaction they give. 


ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


“You'll Like the Taste”’ 


Add cream or milk—some strawberries or other 
fruit if you wish. Never mind the sugar. So many 
people prefer Armour’s Corn Flakes without it, be- 
cause of their natural sweetness. 





Armour’s Corn Flakes are unusual corn flakes. 
Regardless of how much cream or milk is 
poured on them, they do not ‘‘mush down.”’ 


Enough Armour’s Corn Flakes in each package 
for serving eight generous dishes. The triple-sealed 
package insures flakes as fresh as when they left the 
ovens of our modern, sunlit plant at Battle Creek. 


Ask Your Grocer for Armour’s Corn Flakes 
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A Fortune Spent Annually 


For Special Conveniences 


Wee do you want a kitchen cabinet? Why does any 


woman want one? For convenience. To make kitchen 
duties easier. To save many steps and hours of time. 


Each year we spend a fortune for extras— major improvements 
which no other cabinet contains—improvements which our 28 
years’ experience and the experience of thousands of house- 
wives have brought out. Once you see them you will quickly 
realize why the Sellers is proclaimed the world’s most con- 
venient kitchen cabinet. Note illustrations to the left. 


Look at the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin (No. 1). It comes 
down level with the work table. You fill it with ease. It saves 
the dangerous climbing, lifting and straining necessary to fill 
the ordinary kind of flour bin. Women have always wanted 
this convenience. Sellers created it. We pay $52,000 extra, 
annually, to furnish it. 


Then look at the Automatic Base Shelf Extender (No. 2); the 
Dust-Proof Base Top underneath the Porceliron Work Table 
(No. 3); the Ant-Proof casters, the Dovetail joint construction 
and Glass Drawer Pulls (No. 4); the Oil Hand-Rubbed finish 
(No. 5). Altogether there are 15 of these long-wanted im- 
provements which no other cabinet combines. To supply 
them costs us over $100,000 extra each year. 


*'The Most Convenient Kitchen Cabinet’’ 


Housewives and domestic science experts make this claim. We ask you to 
go and see the Sellers and judge for yourself if it is true. Judge also if 
any cabinet can fully serve you without these major improvements. 


Then note that this Master cabinet costs no more than any good cabinet. 
And most Sellers dealers will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. 
So you can easily afford it. See your dealer. Also write for our ‘$100,000 
Feature Book,” which clearly describes and illustrates the many unusual 
features of this modern cabinet. We will send it free of charge. 


G. Il. SELLERS & SONS CO.,, Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada 
Southampton, Ontario, Canada 
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THE NEW WOMEN OF OLD BOHEMIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Needless to say, the Sokol movement was 
not carried on without danger to its mem- 
bers, for Austria, through a marvelously 
developed spy system, was on the alert for 
anything that threatened its foundations, 
and was not slow to learn the underlying 
motives of the organization. The Sokols 
grew rapidly, however, and with the growth 
of the society came power, so great a power 
that Austria did not openly dare attack any 
Sokol as a Sokol, knowing full well the ava- 
lanche of trouble that would be precipitated. 
To be a Sokol (literally meaning a hawk, ever 
watchful) meant to be the object of suspicion 
by government officials and subject to many 
forms of petty tyranny and prejudice at the 
hands of one’s Teuton neighbors. But the 
women did their work well, rearing genera- 
tion after generation of men imbued with 
the one purpose of freeing the Slavs. 

On October 28, 1918, the great object was 
accomplished through a bloodless revolution 
carried to full fruition by the Sokols and 
followed by the immediate establishment of 
the !aw and order that I found on my arrival. 

Miss Maly, the National Director of the 
women Sokols, is a sweet-faced, gentle- 
voiced body, whom one would little suspect 
of having much consuming fire in her soul; 
but get her to talking about the oppressors 
of her people and her eyes snap, her voice 
hardens to a steely crispness and every 
fiber of her being is tense. I asked her if 
the Sokols’ work had been finished. 


Nation is Based on the Home 


“NTO, INDEED,” she replied in excellent 

English; “‘the women of Czecho- 
Slovakia have a greater responsibility now 
than ever before. It will be their first duty to 
keep alive the patriotism that made our free- 
dom possible. There are ever-widening fields 
of activity for our women economically, and 
politically they are treading new ground. 
The home must not be neglected, for in the 
sanctity of the home lies our national self- 
protection. And those of us who have the 
advantage of education must try to make it 
available to other women, for education will 
be the greatest factor in the future develop- 
ment of our country.” 

For centuries the peasant women of Europe 
have been human dray horses. In every part 
of the continent one sees women doing men’s 
work. In the port cities of Southeastern 
Europe women are used to coal vessels and 
do heavy wharf work. Even in France they 
are used to “‘rustling’’ the heaviest baggage. 
When the dock strike was on in Marseilles 
it was a French woman who helped me get 
my baggage on board ship in the rain. When 
I leit Prague the husky expressman asked 
the wife of my concierge to help him with my 
trunks. He it was who did the puffing and 
fussing while the woman did the work. 

In Central Europe the coal wagon rolls up 


to your door with a‘man and a woman on the 
seat. The man drives, but the woman does 
the unloading, carrying the coal to the cellar 


in huge baskets on her back, which is bent 
almost double long before age would natu- 
rally bend it. In the fields all over Conti- 
nental Europe the woman tills the soil, and 
all too frequently a lusty youngster is 
Strapped to her back, papoose fashion. Her 
peasant feet are unbelievably big because 
she has spread them working barefooted. 


Farmers Live Far From Fields 


4+ iarmers do, where they cultivate. Some- 
times it is miles from their homes in the 
Villages to their tiny patches of ground. The 
women must therefore do plenty of walking 
besides the work of the day, and there is al- 
Ways a load to carry, particularly in harvest 
time. As a result of continually carrying a 
burden, the peasant women are broad of 
l ack, stiff of 

neck and the 

calves of their 
legs are big and 
ugly. These are 
hot wholly 
racial character- 
istics. Centuries 
of overwork are 
showing results 
In physical at- 
tributes, 

All over Eu- 
rope, however, 
there is a power- 
ful awakening 
of women try- 
ing to overcome 


ij T° [E farmers of Europe do not live, as our 
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these conditions, even in Turkey and chaotic 
Russia. The spread of printer’s ink has en- 
lightened many who are leading their sisters 
to what they hope will be fairer treatment 
in life. The educated women in Czecho- 
Slovakia are without doubt the most pro- 
gressive along these lines of any of the 
European nations. The most noticeable thing 
about them that came to my attention was 
a back-ta-the-home’movement—such a con- 
trast to the American woman’s frenzy of the 
past decade to get into business and politics. 
In France, where I had been for a year pre- 
vious to going to Prague, the women had 
shown a tendency to find their “spheres” 
outside the home. While French women are 
going into business, like their English sisters, 
Czech women are retiring from business. 
They have had enough of tilling the soil, 
shoveling coal and carrying burdens, and long 
for freedom from the shackles of “‘ business.”’ 
Home is their haven of refuge. 


Greater Respect for Women 


| OFTEN wondered, while in Czecho- 
Slovakia, whether this effort on the part of 
the women is responsible for the changed 
attitude of the men, for I found among the 
Czechs, particularly in Bohemia, a greater 
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tolerance and respect for women and accept- 
ance of their widened horizons than was 
apparent elsewhere in Central and Southern 
Europe. True, in the great stretches of 
peasant country men hold to the old intol- 
erance of women’s rights; but on the other 
hand, in the larger villages and in the cities 
the men are becoming generally more con- 
siderate helpmates, kind and hard working, 
whether they be peasants or professors, and 
home has a great deal of attraction for them. 


Many Czechs Lived in America 


HERE are many Czechs in the homeland 
who have at some time lived in America. 
Their American treatment of their women 
folks at first was a seven days’ wonder and 
then an example. I remember discussing 
this when in Brno, the largest city of Mo- 
ravia, while visiting in the home of a promi- 
nent business man who had lived in America 
a number of years. He said that when he 
first returned to Brno and used to walk out 
with his wife and children, if he pushed the 
gocart or carried the baby everyone looked 
at him with amusement. However, his friends 
soon learned that his wife was happier in a 
far different way than other Czech wives. 
Soon his friends were emulating him. 
With the coming of independence to 
Czecho-Slovakia, women were given political 
equality with men. Not only have they 





Not a Pageant Rehearsal, But a Restoration of the Prized National Dress 


been “given” this equality, but they are 
compelled, as are the men, to live up to its 
obligations. A citizen of age who has not 
voted must show sufficient cause for such 
dereliction or be fined or imprisoned. It is 
said this part of the constitution is due to 
the influence of women in its framing. 

Czecho-Slovakian women are taking their 
enfranchisement with much more serious- 
ness than I have noticed among their Amer- 
ican sisters, many of whom, I find, are not 
voting now where they have the right. Since 
political equality was established in Czecho- 
Slovakia there has been a very noticeable 
trend among women to broaden their educa- 
tion, and this has reached even to the lower 
classes. Women of education do not go to 
the polls unprepared. 

Literacy is their equipment and their 
weapon. In Bohemia, one of the provinces 
of Czecho-Slovakia, fewer than two out of 
every hundred people are illiterate. This is 
the second lowest percentage in all Europe; 
while in America, which prides itself on its 
educational facilities, there is an astonish- 
ingly high rate. For years before the war 
men unable to read or write were not allowed 
to enlist in the United States Army. Under 
the War Emergency Act, however, thousands 
of illiterates were drafted. To most of us it 
came as a painful surprise to know that one- 
quarter of our drafted men were unable to 
read or write. Nine millions, or nearly one- 
tenth of our population, cannot read or 
write, although more than five millions of 
these are native born. 


Women Go in for Education 


LTHOUGH the peasants of the remote 
districts of Czecho-Slovakia are unedu- 
cated, the percentage of literacy is raised by 
the number who take advantage of educa- 
tional facilities in the principal cities. The 
percentage of educated women in Czecho- 
Slovakia, on the whole, it is said, is higher 
than in America, considering the great per- 
centage of foreigners in every section of the 
United States. Perhaps this enlightenment 
accounts for the sane attitude of Czecho- 
Slovakian women toward the home life. 

Throughout Czecho-Slovakia I found that 
where a woman was compelled to earn her 
own livelihood (and it was not infrequently, 
particularly since the war) she chose, as far 
as possible, work that could be done at home, 
even when by going into a business office or 
factory she could make more money; or else 
shé opened a shop and had her home behind 
or above it. But she never got far from the 
home influence. To-day the “larger sphere 
for women” in Czecho-Slovakia includes the 
home always; it is never subordinated to 
business or politics. 

Seven women were members of the first 
national assembly at Prague, and it is to 
their credit that most of their activities were 
confined to measures directly influencing 
the. protection of home and children. One 
of these women is Dr. Alice Masaryk, the 
daughter of the first president of the repub- 
lic. She is ably fitted to be a legislator, but 
in spite of her fitness she resigned her seat in 
the nationa] assembly to devote her entire 
time to developing welfare measures for the 
women and children of her country, improv- 
ing health and home conditions to the end 
that Czecho-Slovakia might have better 
citizens in the future. 


Sought to Allay War Hunger 


OCTOR MASARYX’S first step in the 
big program was to wipe out the hunger 
resulting from the war. Czecho-Slovakia 
called on America for aid, and last spring 
the American Relief Administration and the 
American Red Cross began work in the far- 
sighted plan. Doctor Masaryk was always a 
leader, and it was her example that brought 
out the women 
to help in organ- 
izing relief com- 
mittees and 
doing the work 
of establishing 
food kitchens. 
All types of 
women re- 
sponded to the 
- call for volun- 
teers, from the 
wives of govern- 
ment officials to 
servants. They 
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NO RIVETS TO COME LOOSE. 
ONE SOLID PIECE OF 
THICK METAL, 


The Better 
the Kettle. 
The Better 
the Food! 


ANNING and Pre- 
serving will ,take their 


place among the most 
important household duties 
this year. It isa privilege as 
well as a pleasure for the 
housewife who uses a Wag- 
ner Cast Aluminum Kettle 
in her canning. This Kettle 
is sanitary, durable, and not 
affected by acids. There are 
no rivets to catch dirt or pull 
out. No danger from chips 
or grit. 
Wagner Kettles are cast in 
just the right thickness to 
safeguard against burning or 
scorching. Therefore you 
get all the real flavor of 
fruits or vegetables. Yet 
they are so light you like to 
handle them and there is no 


wear-out to them. 
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PRESERVING KETTLES 
From Generation to Generation 







































There is a Wagner Kettle for 
every need. They are made in 
eleven sizes, from 2 quart to 24 
quart, and may be had with or 
without cover. They are in- 
valuable for general cooking 
purposes at all seasons of the 
year. 

There is a Wagner Cast Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil for every 
purpose. All are cast in moulds 
—not stamped. Seamless and 
jointless, they retain their shape 
without warping or cracking. 

Write today for catalog and leaflets 
descriptive of Wagner Ware 
SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send postpaid for 10c a copy 
of our interesting and valuable book, 
“The Art of Canning and Preserving,” 
by Kate Brew Vaughn, 
the well known Domestic 
Science Expert. This 
book should be in the 
hands of every housewife. 
Use coupon below. 


THE WAGNER MFG.CO. 
Dept. 107 Sidney, Ohio 









The Wagner Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 107, Sidney, O. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find 10c. Please 

send postpaid your house- 

wife’s book, ‘‘ The Art of 

Canningand Preserving."’ ™ 
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FLATO 


INSURED CLOTHES 
> FORBOYS ff 


Sure, You Can Wash a 
WEARPLEDGE 
PALM BEACH 


That great old GENUINE CLOTH— 
PALM BEACH—made into cool, comfy, 
smart looking WEARPLEDGE SUITS— 
is a real treat for June and July. 


A boy doesn’t want to go around in 
his shirt sleeves, and he doesn’t want 
to be half roasted either. 


Slip into a PALM BEAcH. That’s the 
answer. 


Light shades wash like cups and 
saucers, and look the better for every 
dip in the tub. 


And will they wear? Why—don’t you know 
that every WEARPLEDGE suit’s insured? 


Get the details at your WEARPLEDGE 
Clothier’s and tell him to spread out those 
new WEARPLEDGE PALM BEACH models 
with the “‘spoofy”’ pleats and belt. 


Write for the WEARPLEDGE STYLE BOOK 
—if you want to learn how to be the best 
dressed boy in the neighborhood. Inciden- 
tally, it tells you about the WEARPLEDGE 
Short Story Contest—and how you can 
win a gold watch and other prizes, FREE! 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. 


DEPARTMENT L 


110 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 




















Every Wearpledge 
Palm Beach Suit 
has this label. Bp Palm Beach 
2 Model 


BCGISIEREO uw S PATENT OFF ict 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED CO 


51 Watches Free 


Boys— write a story based 
on four Wearpledge pic- 
tures which we have ready 
for you. You may be the 
lucky winner in the Wear- 
pledge Short Story Contest. 
Get the complete series of 
illustrations and full details 
at the Wearpledge store in 
your city—or else write 
us direct. 
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THE NEW WOMEN OF OLD BOHEMIA. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125) 


worked side by side without class distinction 
or friction, actuated by the big patriotic 
motive of making Czecho-Slovakia a coun- 
try worth while. One district committee in 
Prague was composed of the mother of a 
woman in the national assembly, a student 
of medicine in the University of Prague, a 
retired woman school principal, a wealthy 
retired baker and his servant. The baker 
was a widower with no children and devoted 
all his time to the work. He paid his house- 
keeper extra when he persuaded her to join 
him in the. child-feeding campaign. When 
she understood the scope of the undertaking 
she voluntarily gave her extra pay to the 
Czech Red Cross. You cannot better the 
spirit of the baker and his servant, even in 
idealistic America. 


Forms Children into a Society 


HILE the child-feeding campaign was 
in progress, Doctor Masaryk organized 
the children of Czecho-Slovakia into a society 
the purpose of which was to teach health 
habits, a love of education and development, 
and principally to instill patriotism, to pre- 
pare them in childhood for their responsibili- 
ties as citizens when grown. Doctor Masaryk 
touched a responsive 
chord in the children 
when she appealed to 
their hero-worship of the 
Legionnaires, and named 
her new society ‘“‘The 
Little Legionnaires.”’ 
The children’s examples 
and inspiration were the 
men in horizon blue of 
Czech birth or descent 
who had been gathered 
from earth’s four corners 
to fight for freedom’s 
cause in the world war. 
Doctor Masaryk 
is not a woman of 
idealistic theories 
only. She believes 


guide takes her charges on an outing. [In 
winter they go to museums and libraries, 
churches and points of historic interest; jn 
summer she takes them into the country for 
nature study, for a swim or other pastime, 

In the rural districts the guide’s duties 
take on more the nature of a teaches, for 
museums and libraries are not available, and 
it taxes the ingenuity to keep ten eager rest. 
less youngsters interested. 


New Social System Founded 


NDOUBTEDLY the most far-rea “hing 
work undertaken by the women cf the 
new republic is the establishment of »: new 
social system. In this, too, Doctor Masaryk 
is the national leader. Having studied social 
welfare at Chicago University, Doctor Mas- 
aryk is qualified to judge of her country’s need 
in this respect. The American Y. W. C. A. was 
drawn on for assistance in laying the ground- 
work of this social reformation. Ruth Craw- 
ford, an American girl, with a staff of expert 
American workers and every codéperation 
from Doctor Masaryk, President Masaryk 
and the government, has established a social- 
welfare system in Prague that will in time 
reach to all parts of the republic. 

When Miss Crawford 
began her survey of 
Prague she had to build 
from the bottom up. 
There was not even a di- 
rectory of the existing 

institutions of the city. 
As soon as the directory 
was completed and the 
material available to 
work with was known, a 
chart of the social organi- 
zation was made up under 
six divisions: 1. Social 
Welfare; 2. Public Health; 
3. Educational; 4. 
Recreation; 5. In- 
dustrial; and 6. 
Church. Divi- 





heartily in practi- 
cal philanthropy. 
Knowing that 
good citizens can- 
not be made from 
sick or hungry 
children, she or- 
ganized a summer 
vacation camp, 
where the more 
delicate might re- 
gain health. Last 
year, under the 
combined auspices of the American Junior 
Red Cross and the Czech Red Cross, of which 
Doctor Masaryk is president, five hundred 
sick children were taken far into the Tatra 
Mountains for a month. 


Campaign for Vacation Camps 


SYSTEMATIC campaign of education 
among the women is being carried on to- 
ward enlightening them as to the purpose of 
the vacation camps and calling for their co- 
operation at home during the winter months. 
Dolni Smokovec, high in the Tatras, the site 
chosen for last year’s camp, is to be per- 
manent. It was once an exclusive watering 
place, owned by the former Magyar govern- 
ment, which surrendered the place to the 
Czecho-Slovaks as part of the peace terms 
when Czecho-Slovakia became independent. 
Other sites will be chosen each year in vari- 
ous parts of the country as recognition of 
the need grows. Women from all parts of 
the country are represented in the volun- 
teer ‘‘guides” and instructors of The Little 
Legionnaires, and this service means a daily 
surrender of self to the cause. Each guide is 
assigned ten children in one neighborhood, 
as near of an age as possible, and the guide 
sees that her “hive” learns health habits, 
such as daily bathing and getting plenty of 
fresh air. High ideals of honesty and patriot- 
ism are inculcated, and once a week the 
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Guests at a Rural Wedding 


sions one, twoand 
three had been 
somewhat organ- 
ized under the 
new government, 
but four, five and 
six are entirely 
new features. It 
will seem strange 
to think of the 
church playing a 
“‘new”’ part in 
; an old country 
whose history is so intimately associated with 
religion. But this is the very reason why, to- 
day, Czecho-Slovakia is a non-religious or at 
least a non-church-attending country. The 
religious wars and disputes that have existed 
in Bohemia for centuries have weaned the 
people away from the ecclesiastical. But 
realizing that no social life can be complete 
without a religious foundation, Miss Craw- 
ford has made the church one branch of the 
new social order and the church will be 
looked to as a developing factor in the future 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 


Example to Women of America 


| ipa in the survey the need of trained 
workers was realized, and this realization 
brought about the establishment of the Y.W. 
C. A. training school, which was opened the 
first part of last August with twenty-five 
students, all of whom are to be given pos! 
tions as trained social workers, to carry the 
new system to other parts of the country. 
I saw much of the Czech woman while 
traveling and working in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and I believe her endurance, her energy, het 
tenacity of faith and purpose, and, above all, 
her love of home and home ideals have won 
for her a place among the leaders of her 
nation. It would be well for the woman 0 
America to watch her step lest she soon Dé 
outdistanced by her Czech sister. 


Young America Appears, Too, Quite Willing to Learn From Old Bohemia 
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“F. B & C.” is 
not a shoe, but 
the finest kid- 
skin of which 
shoes are made. 
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Yi i) Take the Fashion Route 
in Shoes of “FE. B & C.”’ 
White Washable Kid 


For these are the days when dainty feet start their tours of 
the world, and they cannot be too well-shod for the journey. 


“FP, B @ C.” Kid is more than the “one and only” WHITE 
WASHABLE KIDSKIN ——it’s also the most comfortable, 
the most beautiful and smooth-fitting of all foot attire. 7 


It sponsors STYLE in footwear, and QUALITY shops thruout 
the land will show you shoes of the genuine in many makes 
and varied lasts. Send for illustrated booklet, ‘“SHOE TIPs.” 





FASHION PUBLICITY COMPANY 


I N eeonwyvwveneé: tt: 88 “FW the B 
cAMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES, INC. 





Look for this Look for this 


trademark in your DEPARTMENT L NEW YORK CITY trademark in your 
white shoes colored shoes 





“F, B & C.” White Shoe Dressing adds beauty to the leather and life to the shoe . . . Made by the makers of the leather. 
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Two-Minute Oats 


A Hot, Instant 
Oatmeal 


Already 3-Hour 
Cooked 

















Six Breakfasts 


By the Postman—Free 


Let us mail you—and at 
once—a six-dish package of 
Two-Minute Oats. 


Simply mail the coupon. 


We have solved the prob- 
lem of a ready-cooked oat- 
meal. It means instant oat 
breakfasts, hot and super- 
cooked. And the most de- 
lightful oatmeal that you ever 
tasted. 


Please find it out. 


One Tablespoonful Makes a Dish 


No Waiting 
We cook the oats for you— 
cook them three hours by live 
steam under pressure. 


We cook them so they easi- 
ly digest—cook them as you 
cannot cook at home. 


Then we evaporate the oats. 
In this dry, condensed form 
the cooked oats keep fresh. 

* * * kk 


You stir them in boiling 
water. Within two minutes 
they absorb the water. The 
volume is multiplied five-fold. 
One cup makes eight big 
dishes. 

Then you have steaming 
oatmeal, flavory and fresh, 


tasting just as it came from 
our cooker. 


A New Flavor 


Two-Minute Oats also 
brings you a new, delightful 
flavor. This comes from the 
high-heat cooking. 

It will give you a new con- 
ception of how good oats can be. 

* * *# * 


Think what it means. 


Hot, super-cooked oats in 
two minutes. The supreme 
food made doubly enticing. 


Oats that easily digest. 


The food that everyone 
needs made ever-ready for 
them. 

Millions of mothers have 
wanted this dish. Now that 
we have it, write for it. 


Two-Minute Oats is entirely 
new in form and flavor. The 
product is controlled by patent 
exclusively by The Quaker 
Oats Company, as is the 
process. 


It solves a problem which 
for decades seemed impossi- 


ble. 


Merely Stir in Boiling Water 

Stir one-half cup in two cups 
boiling water. Within two min- 
utes you will have four dishes 
of delicious oatmeal, hot and 
flavory, seemingly just cooked. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Lest You Forget 


Cut out this coupon now. 
Mail it and see how much this 
new-day oatmeal means. Gro- 
cers have the full-size packages. 


3319 





6-Dish Package Free 








The Quaker Oats Company 
1751 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of 
Two-Minute Oats free. 











WOMEN LIFE-SAVERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


edge of it. On clearing the “Gate” it was 
found that Miss Higgins had been taken 
with cramps and left the water, so the boat 
continued with Miss Trapp, until, after five 
or six miles, a squall blew all the boats away 
from their swimmers, giving the boatmen 
all they could do to keep the boats from 
swamping. 

Luckily no one .was drowned and Miss 
Trapp was one of the first group to finish, 
winning the honor of being the first woman 
to swim Hell Gate in a race. Later she 
swam from Yonkers to Lower Manhattan on 
the Hudson River; from Twenty-third Street 
to Coney Island; from North Beach, Long 
Island, through Hell Gate, down the East 
River to within a short distance of Staten 
Island, covering twenty-two miles and a half 


‘and outswimming six men life-savers. In- 


stead of calling for hot coffee after her nine 
and a half hours in the cold water, she said 
her throat was parched and ate a pint of ice 
cream before dressing. Then she danced all 
evening and was at her desk to teach school 
the next morning as if nothing had hap- 
pened. She burned up nine pounds in weight 
during this swim, but was back to her nor- 
mal weight of one hundred and twenty-four 
pounds in three days. Her influence has been 
a powerful one in the devel- 

opment of the sport in and 

around Greater New York. 


Swam Mississippi 


ERTA TOEPPEN is the 

daughter of a St. Louis 
physician, himself an all- 
around swimmer, gymnast 
and amateur wrestler. Both 
her brothers are expert swim- 
mers, oarsmen and water- 
polo players. Raised in a 
family of swimmers, Miss 
Toeppen early mastered the 
technic and had a great deal 
of practice in the natato- 
riums with which St. Louis 
is well supplied, and in the 
Mississippi River, which was 
near at hand. She easily 
mastered swimming across 
the river and other short- 
distance stunts and became 
an adept at the pastime of 
rowing upstream in a skiff, 
leaving her clothing in the 
skiff and swimming along- 
side the drifting boat in the 
powerful current for mile 
after mile. 

Her pleading to be allowed to enter the 
ten-mile classic speed swim which St. Louis 
athletes have each year was in vain. She 
was years too soon, for women swimmers 
have been recognized only recently by the 
athletic powers. Undaunted she rowed to 
the starting place and followed along, start- 
ing slightly behind the others and finishing 
well up in the front. 

Leaving St. Louis she went to Buffalo, 
where she became swimming coach and later 
physical director for the Twentieth Century 
Women’s Club. On a summer tour she 
visited Washington, where I was having a 
life-saving campaign in 1915, and passed the 
tests to be an examiner for the World’s Life- 
Saving Alliance for Women. She came down 
to the Tidal Basin fully dressed for the 
street, wearing all the clothing that women 
can handicap themselves with, including 
corsets, high-laced shoes and hat. She dived 
off the float and swam for one hundred 
yards before removing any of her clothing. 
Then, while floating, she removed her outer 
garments down to her bathing suit and swam 
another hundred yards for good measure, 
just to prove that she was still full of energy. 


Broke Away From Death Grips 


FTER that she had to demonstrate her 
ability to release death grips, front and 
back strangle holds, wrist and body hold. She 
had to demonstrate her ability to carry my 
two hundred and fifty pounds by the recog- 
nized rescue methods and had to swim to 
bottom in ten feet of water and find the equiv- 
alent of the weight of a drowned person, 
bringing it to the surface. As she had swum 
a mile and three-quarters in still water that 
morning, it made a good test for her. 

I called at the swimming department of 
the Central Y. W. C. A. of New York for a 
conference with Grace Thomas and her 
three assistants recently. While we were 
talking one of the girls swimming in the 
deep end of the tank without warning threw 
up her hands and sank. She bobbed up and 
down several times; then one of the teachers 
left us and held out a bamboo pole to the 


Miss Herta Toeppen, of St. 
Louis, Life-Saving Expert 


drowning girl, who clutched it firmly and 
was hauled to the side. 

“You quit,” said the teacher. ‘Don’t 
give up in the middle again; keep reaching 
for shore. You’re all right, keep at it.” 

And with no more fuss over the rescue 
than that, the girl who had been drowning 
resumed her swimming and the teachers 
their talk. But their eyes never left the pool. 


Pools are Safe for Swimmers 


HERE was a time, when women bathers 

were fewer in number, when the girl woul’ 
have been taken out hysterical, sent to « 
first-aid room, put to bed, and so much fus 
made over the occurrence that she woul:! 
have been too frightened to return. The 
teacher might have dived in, been clutche:i 
and a very exciting situation developed. 
But eternal vigilance and training have taken 
the fear from such near drownings and, as 
result, the majority of the pools are very 


‘safe places in which to learn swimming. The 


St. Louis and Kansas City Y. W. C. A.’s 
have both guards and teachers. At St. Louis 
there are three shifts of women life guards, 
supervising the deep end all the time it is 
open, for the teachers are too busy in the 
shallow end to watch the 
whole pool. 

There is hardly a woman 
teacher of swimming in the 
country but can claim dozens 
of rescues in the line of duty. 
They are saving persons out 
in the pool by the pole or by 
swimming almost daily, but 
they are prepared for serv- 
ice. An unsupervised swim- 
ming pool or bathing beach 
is a very dangerous place. 
The remedy for the average 
type of drowning is “plenty 
of public bathing places prop- 
erly supervised.”” Supervi- 
sion and instruction take the 
fear out of the water. Both 
life buoys and the life-saving 
bamboo poles should be in- 
stalled at all pools, and a 
woman life-saver knows how 
to use these, for she has had 
the lesson impressed upon 
her that only as a last resort 
must she dive into the water. 
By so doing she leaves the rest 
of the bathers unguarded. 

Eula Wilcox, physical di- 
rector of the Springfield, 
Ohio, Y. W. C. A., has devel- 
oped a great many women life-savers among 
her swimmers, both there and at Toledo, where 
she conducted a normal course for swimming 
teachers at the Y. W. C. A. She assisted me 
in giving a demonstration in the pool for her 
physical department and gave me a great 
battle to “rescue” her, for she was a drown- 
ing person-plus in her struggles to drown me. 
She could stay under water almost indefi- 
nitely and knew all the tricks of the trade. 
When her pupils could break Miss Wilcox’s 
holds in the water they were pretty safe to 
trust in a rescue emergency. Miss Toeppen 
is equally strenuous in her tests and so is 
Mille Schlothe, the famous swimming in- 
structor of Portland, Oregon. 


“Every Swimmer a Life-Saver” 


N MY Pacific Coast tour I met many 

women swimmers in Oregon, all of whom 
dated their interest and development in the 
sport from the time Miss Schlothe became 
their instructor. At first she was in the local 
Y. W. C. A. and later became instructor in 
the public schools. At that time two of the 
big grammar schools had pools, and she was 
teaching at both on women’s days. There 
were hours for adults, so that she had all 
sizes of pupils from five years of age to 
seventy-five. 

As soon as'they could swim she gave the: 
life-saving methods, so that she was carryin ; 
out the Red Cross slogan, “‘ Every swimmer 
a life-saver,”’ with her daily instructions. 
group of her baby swimmers helped us to 
give a Red Cross demonstration in the Wi! 
lamette River on one occasion and five-year- 
olds had no hesitation in swimming an! 
towing me by the ears or hair to the deligh! 
of the assembled parents. 

Up at Bellingham, Washington, Mrs. DP 
B. Brown has had wonderful success in 
teaching life-saving at the Y. W. C. A. sinc 
my visit there in 1916, and the Seattle Y. W. 
C. A. has been doing good work, both at the 
Central pool and at the summer home of the 
“Y” on an island in Puget Sound, in spite o! 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 

















} KID 


The Leather 
for Fine Shoes 


Painted by R. K. Ryland for Standard Kid Manufacturing Co. 


In White and (olors 


OR snug fit, style, 
comfort and service, 
there is no better leather 
than Vode Kid. It has 
a soft, uniform texture [J 


and depth of color pos- 


ah. 
sible only in kid leather age c 


made of the best skins 
carefully treated with pure dyes, 
by skilled workmen. 


It is these qualities of Vode Kid 
which are responsible for its 
increasing vogue among discrimi- 
nating women. 


Vode Kid is found in 
all fashionable styles 
from the walking boot 
with Cuban heel to 
dainty slippers for eve- 
ning wear. Vode Kid is 
made in all the shades de- 
manded by the smartly 

dressed woman—Camel, Gray, 
Chippendale, Tan, Blue, Black, 
and White. 


Your shoe salesman will be glad 
to show you shoes of Vode Kid. 
Write us for an illustrated booklet. 


Ask for shoes of Vode Kid to be sure of 
getting genuine Kid Leather in your shoes. 


STANDARD Kip Manuracturinc Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Rounded corners inside and out and smooth sur- 
faces, as shown in cabinet illustration above, actually 
do away with 78 dust-catching corners. 
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thousands of housewives 





Rounded corners, inside and out. 
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smooth, with no panels to gather dirt 
grease. 
sweet and clean. 


No corners where dirt can hide 


with 78 dust-catching, dirt-gathering 
ners. It is the kitchen cabinet that 
be kept always sanitary. 






tive snow-white and golden-oak models. 
don’t know the Kitchen Maid dealer in 


descriptive literature. Address Dept. L6. 


TCHEN MAI 


Ry THE SMOOTH SURFACE ROUND CORNER 
KITCHEN CABINET — 


Wasmuth-Endicott Company, Andrews, Ind. 
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LET THE KITCHEN MAID BE YOUR KITCHEN AID 


So Easy to Keep 
Sweet and Clean 


Kitchen Maid has been the choice of 
who have 
judged it fairly and squarely among all 
kitchen cabinets—because of its clean- 
cut, distinct advantages for cleanliness. 


Every modern kitchen cabinet conve- 
nience with two exclusive advantages. 


surfaces throughout are built perfectly 


It’s so easy to keep it always 


The improved scientific construction of 
the Kitchen Maid actually does away 


Before you select your kitchen cabinet you owe 
it to yourself to see this different cabinet —see how 
it is built to help keep itself clean—see the attrac- 
If you 


town, write us—we will gladly send his name and 
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WOMEN LIFE-SAVERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


the icy water. At Everett, Washington, I 
found a women’s swimming club occupying 
a little shack on the shore, and fifty members 
were using the building originally intended 
for about fifteen. They swam in the open 
from May until January first, after snow had 
begun to fly. The midwinter temperature of 
Puget Sound water is not so different from 
midsummer temperature. 

On my visit to San Francisco in 1916 I 
met Lyba and Nita Sheffield, daughters of 
Dr. Sheffield, of Berkeley. They were famous 
as fencers, swimmers and all-around ath- 
letes and were among those who took the 
life-saving tests given by me at that time. 
Both were authorized to give tests for the 
World’s Life-Saving Alliance for Women, 
which I organized in 1913 before the Red 
Cross decided to make awards for this pur- 
pose. During the summer Miss Lyba had 
occasion to pull out sixty girls at the 
swimming pool where she was teaching, em- 
phasizing the importance of such training for 
swimming teachers. 


Detroit Teaches Life-Saving 


R six years life-saving has been taught 
in the Detroit public schools, along with 
the swimming program, and I have trained 
most of the women teachers of swimming as 
life-savers, not only here, but in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, Chicago 
and New York, as well as in many smaller 
places. One high-school girl in Detroit 
demonstrated her ability to save life the first 
week of vacation, when a boy of nineteen 
sank in front of her summer home. She not 
only had to swim out and go to bottom 
to recover his body and then land it, but 
had to resuscitate him as well. When she 
had him breathing, she fainted, but she had 
earned the right to faint. It would have been 
out of place to have fainted any earlier, as 
og the only one present who knew what 
to do. 

A report from Dr. Earl B. Koch, swim- 
ming instructor for the Austin High School, 
of Chicago, states that seven lives were saved 
last year by students who had been taught 
life-saving in the school pool. Three of these 
lives had been saved by one girl, whom he is 
recommending for a Red Cross award. The 
Red Cross gives four National awards an- 
nually for lives saved by first aid on the land 
and four for life-saving. 

I visited Monroe, Louisiana, the latter 
part of 1919 and spoke at the school where 
Lilly Clark, who saved two girls from drown- 
ing, was a pupil. I met one of the rescued 
girls, who was twice the size of Miss Clark, 
and since that occasion the latter has re- 
ceived a Carnegie medal for her bravery and 
efficiency. 


Child Rescues Drowning Man 


HE instructor of women at the Worces- 

ter Boys’ Club, Mrs. Eleanor McCann 
Barrett, and Mrs. Edith Rhodes Clark, the 
Philadelphia long-distance swimmer, who 
has a number of rescues to her credit, have 
no hesitation in going to the rescue of women 
twice their size and strength, or of men, if 
they see them in danger of drowning. 

Little Miss Combs, of Chicago, who is only 
nine years of age, has been coached in swim- 
ming at the I. A. C. and also by her brother, 
was at Fox Lake last Decoration Day and 
saved a man from drowning when he fell out 
of a boat. He weighs over one hundred and 
fifty pounds and the child dbout seventy. 
She fearlessly approached him, covered his 
ears with her hands and swam with her legs 
while on her back, reassuring him constantly 
until she landed him at the dock. She was 





able to pass the life-saving test of the 
Women’s Alliance and win for herself the 
emblem and diploma in one of the local 
swimming pools, later demonstrating with 
me in Lake Michigan, near the Chic:go 
Yacht Club. 

Down at Sulphur Springs, near Tam)a, 
Florida, I found little Gretchen Allen, aved 
nine, to be one of the best life-savers in ihe 
place. She came of a family of swimmers, ‘or 
her father, mother and two brothers were all 
lovers of the water. She was able to carry me 
about with ease and swim in clothes ind 
disrobe while swimming with even greater 
ease than an older girl. Her mother nd 
brothers also passed the requirements. 


Drop Off the End of Pier 


IMEE H. STONE braved the storm and 
went out to the end of a long pier to cet 
to deep water, only to find that the storm had 
broken off the$8tairs. We had to drop off the 
pier and then swim and walk to shore a'ter 
the test. Mrs. Mildred Komp, who is in the 
Public Health Service office at Gulfport, is 
one of the most intrepid swimmers and 
canoeists of that section. She was tipped 
over in the Gulf from her canoe during a 
high sea and had to swim more than a mile 
to the beach where the canoe was destroyed 
by the force of the waves. She, with Frances 
M. Jones, of Mississippi City, also qualified 
as a member of the Women’s Life-Saving 
Corps. 

Over at Daytona, Florida, a three days’ 
storm had lowered the temperature, and it 
was hard to get persons to assist me in my 
demonstration there. Edna M. Wallace, 
secretary to the mayor, volunteered and 
dived into the chilly waters of the Halifax 
River, dressed in her street clothes. She 
passed the examination. 

It is plain to see that the women have the 
daring as well as the ability to brave the 
perils of the deep and to be real life-savers. 
This year will see them developed by the 
thousands, and they will bear a share of the 
burden of reducing the five thousand drown- 
ings a year to an irreducible minimum. 


Toll of Drownings Halved 


DUCATION has reduced the drowning 

total of the United States from over ten 
thousand in 1912-13 to around five thousand 
in 1918. The Red Cross, with its Men’s Life- 
Saving Corps, with a Women’s Life-Saving 
Corps and a new boys’ department, Junior 
Life-Savers, from twelve to fifteen years old, 
is out to clean up the rest. The slogan is 
“Everyone a swimmer and every swimmer 
a life-saver.” 

Here are the things women swimmers have 
to do to get the diploma, bathing-suit em- 
blem, and enameled badge of the Women’s 
Life-Saving Corps: 


Swim one hundred yards, of which twenty 
yards is done while candidate is dressed in 
skirt, blouse and shoes. 

Swim down from surface and recover in 
eight feet of water an object weighing at least 
ten pounds. This must be landed on the bank. 

They must demonstrate their ability to carry a 
person their own size ten yards by head “‘ under”’ 
body, ‘‘cross shoulder” and “tired swimmer’ 
methods. They must release in deep water three 
death grips, carrying the patient fifteen feet to 
shore each time. They must demonstrate the 
Shaffer method of resuscitation. 

Treading water thirty seconds with the hands 
out, floating one minute, and the ability to get 


a person out of the pool and onto the side of the 
tank is also necessary. A test must be taken 
before authorized examiners and awards come 


directly from the National Headquarters of the 
Red Cross, at Washington, through the local 
chapters of the Red Cross in each community. 





Miss Mille Schlothe, of Portland, Oregon, With Pupils Who Tow 200-Pound Men 
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(y RASS stains, mud stains, damp- 
ness stains —they all come right off my 
white shoes at a touch of Bon Ami. 
It does not paint a temporary layer of 
white over a layer of grime as the 
shoe whiteners do; but it uncovers the 
original white and makes the shoes 


ee os 


look like new again. (You don’t need 
any shoe whitener until the original 
white is actually worn through; and 
even then you should clean the shoes 
with Bon Ami first to give the whitener 
a clean foundation, permitting a thin 
coating to avoid the flakyfilled-up look!) 


You can use either the cake or powder form of Bon Ami. Avoid too 
much water—don’t sop the shoes. Shoe trees are helpful. Use 
Bon Ami for white canvas, cloth and all white leathers except kid. 





Made in both 
cake and 
powder form 






‘Hasn't scratched yet!”’ 
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How Would You Bathe a Baby ta | : 
Troubled with Hot - Weather Rashes? = . : 
Cleanse the irritated places with warm ~~ /* ’ eh, O QO f S 
sweet oil or petroleum jelly rather than the 7 7 ‘£ 4 7 


usual soap and water. Then dust thickly 
with Johnson’s Baby Powder. Baby’s smiles 


will seem like June sunshine. BIPOrs WN Here are some helpful hints for the 
— Vee , care of infants in summer-time. 


They are given added value by the 
very unusual virtues—the remarkable 
cooling and soothing powers — of 


Johnson’s Baby Powder. 


Perfected by the world’s largest 
makers of surgical dressings—in the 
great laboratories that prepare Red 
Cross Absorbent Cotton and 400 
other health-guards—Johnson’s is 
naturally more beneficial than ordi- 
nary powder. 


Physicians and Nurses have used 

Johnson's successfully for over thirty 

years. They recommend it for new 

babies especially—and for grown folks 

: with irritated skins. They know the 
Sleep Should Be Sound and Restful purity, the fragrance and the scientific 


f Johnson’s Baby Powd 
Sleep of a fitful, wakeful kind interferes accuracy oO J onnson Ss DaDy owcer. 
with Baby's health. Because Johnson’s . p 

Baby Powder decidedly cools, soothes and Think of the protection and comfort 
gives ample comfort, it helps in bringing ° . 

seetful sleep. Be sure to try Johnson's such a powder will give your baby! 
when skin irritations and warm summer 

nights hinder your baby’s rest. 


Baby Powder 


“BEST FOR BABY ~ BEST FOR YOU” 


AER EO | rape re by the cotine . their educa- 

¢ Py, tion and training are best fitted to serve you 

When Saliva Makes Baby's \ with scientific articles for baby’s comfort. 

Go to your druggist for Johnson’s Baby Pow- 

wd lips of a baby ~ eet Gs der as well as for other baby needfuls, show 

to keep them thoroughly sweet and dry. > your appreciation of the worthy —— the 
Touching the mouth-corners occasionally r druggist is rendering your community. 


with Johnson’s Baby Powder protects and 
relieves. 


Mouth- Corners Sore 


> 
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ré : i’ , : i 2 
Are Baby’s Fingers Always ~Se 7 ftp *¢ is Tor LET¥ BABY 
Searching for ‘‘Itchy’’ Spots? . : —— : ft fp i? d PowDER 
Mother should soothe all easily-chafed or tf a 
burning places with Johnson’s Baby Powder. 


Then she won’t need to hold the tiny, un- j dm : jig # po f. AND 
controllable fingers. Johnson’s is a scien- ; 7 , roiLeT oe NURSERY 


tific relief for skin irritations. Sprinkle 


its delicious coolness into the tender folds 
U.S.A 





of flesh several times each day. 








| New Baunswien, NJ, 


ANTISEPTIC M 
PERFUMED TALCU 








NEW BRUNSWICK,|] N.J., U.S.A. 
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PHOTO, BY HORACE MCFARLAND CO. 


Now That Your Garden is Established be 
Generous in the Use of the Hoe 


“Here in the sifted sunlight 
A spirit seems to brood 
On the beauty and worth of being, 
In tranquil, instinctive mood; 
And the heart, athrob with gladness 
Such as the wise earth knows, 
Wells with a full thanksgiving 
For the gifts that life bestows”’: 


IV 
T: MAKE our plots and borders fulfill 


their mission and be ever things of beauty 

from planting time until frost we must 
be vigilant, especially during the weeks of intense 
heat and prolonged droughts. Large growers, those 
with thousands of dollars invested in plant life, where 
each acre of soil must yield its full quota of produc- 
tion, tell us the secret of their success depends almost 
entirely on their use of the hoe. 

Frequent stirring with the hoe, merely turning 
over the surface soil, never dipping deep enough to 
disturb the roots, brings its reward. There is a rea- 
son for this. The hoeing separates the soil into 
small pieces and these small, many-sided pieces cast 
shadows which protect the lower strata of soil 
from the intense rays of the sun. Thus we have the 
effect of a mulch. Evaporation is in a measure pre- 
vented and the earth retains the moisture which is 
so necessary to plant life. 

Hoeing is really a substitute for watering. Of 
course you cannot depend on it alone. You must give 
water at certain times, but nevertheless a garden that 
is thoroughly hoed can usually withstand prolonged 
droughts. Most amateur gardeners associate the mere 
suggestion of a hoe with a decidedly lame back, but 
this is a mistake. Hoeing is splendid exercise, pro- 
vided you indulge in it before 9 A. M. and after 7 P.M. 

Gardens also demand water; the amount varies. 
Each plant is a law unto itself. During an unusually 
wet season nature in a large measure solves the prob- 
lem, but, generally speaking, our gardens should 
receive a thorough watering from some source at 
least four times each week. The amount of water 
necessary depends on the character of the soil and 
on the varieties of plants you have in your borders. 

If the soil is good, stiff loam and there are frequent 
showers, you will not have to supply any addi- 
tional water. If your soil issandy and the weather 
dry, it will be found beneficial to water every day. 


Too Much Water is Injurious 


HEN again consider your varieties; geraniums 

seldom need watering when planted in good 
garden soil. With much water they develop foliage 
and flower sparsely, and the few flowers developed 
are very indifferent indeed and will 
be a disappointment. Cannas have 
the opposite requirement. They 
must have a rich soil and plenty of 
water. Coleus and plants of this 
character require little water. For 
them and geraniums it is better to 
hoe frequently. Watering, to be well 
done, requires care. If you use a 
hose sprinkle gently, leaving just 
enough force to the stream of water 
not to break the delicate foliage. A 
forceful stream is sure to injure young 
growth, especially the flower buds. 

It is an excellent idea every time 
you mow the grass to take a sharp 
spade and cut the edges of all your 
flower borders. This practice keeps 
the grass from encroaching upon the 
borders and also keeps the plots in 
their proper shape, giving them a 
fresh and neat appearance. 

In connection with the general 
appearance of the lawn, let me men- 
tion the “common plantain,” the 
bane of the amateur gardener. It 
is not only unsightly, but it means 
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Summer Work in the Garden 


By Jane Leslie Kift 


ruin toa fine sward of grass. Plantain is ever present, 
but in a new lawn it almost predominates. Early 
in the season it is almost impossible to remove it. 
Its roots are deep-seated and to effectively remove 
it means real labor and a rather dilapidated lawn 
after the work is finished. Now if we do not dis- 
turb the plantain, but leave it to the tender mercies 
of the lawn mower until early August, we shall 
find we can go over the lawn and with our hands 
lift each plantain weed with ease. The plantain 
roots grow to the surface of the soil and in midsum- 
mer almost lie on top of the ground. If all gardeners 
only realized this fact much real hard work could be 
avoided. When you lift them at the time you have 
the advantage of removing all the roots and you 
have no return of this enemy. In two weeks the 
grass will have entirely covered the spaces occupied 
by this weed. 


How to Prevent Stragslins 


ANY of the soft-growing foliage and bedding 
plants, such as Coleus althernantheras and 
achyranthus, should now be cut back and not allowed 
to become straggling. The various colors should not 
be permitted to intermingle; this is easily prevented 
by constant pinching: The main point is to pinch 


















PHOTO. BY 
T. E. MARR & SON 


Don’t Forget That Your Garden Should Receive a Thorough Watering 


at Least Four Times a Week 







PHOTO, BY FREDERICK W. MARTIN 
Screening the Garden With Flowering Shrub 
Hedge Insures Privacy 


“For the ancient and virile nurture 
Of the teeming primordial ground, 
For the splendid gospel of color, 
The rapt revelations of sound; 
For the morning blue above us 
And the rusted gold of the fern, 
For the chickadee’s call of valor 
Bidding the faint-heart turn.” 





the tip out of all young growth. In this way 

you can scarcely see that the work is going 

on. If, however, you neglect them until the 
plants have attained some height then you leave 
stumps showing and your beds lose much of their 
natural charm. 


Plants Aided by Mulching 


OSE PLOTS, cannas, gladiolus, hardy, herba- 
ceous borders, sweet Williams, canterbury bells 
and larkspur borders are all benefited by mulching 
of well-rotted stable manure. It is not necessary to 
mulch soft plants, suoh as geraniums and coleus, as 
they grow very well without it. The actual work 
of mulching is very simple. Shake out all long straw 
before using and chop it quite fine with the aid of 
a garden spade. Spread the manure over the beds 
evenly to the depth of about one inch. 

When we have watered, hoed, mowed and pruned 
we have done well, but we have not done all. With 
the the warm, showerless days of midsummer come 
myriads of hungry insects whose nourishment, if they 
become permanent tenants, must be supplied by our 
flowers and foliage. These enemies are tenacious, 
and it requires heroic treatment to rout them. 

The most reliable remedy with which to combat 
all sucking insects, such as plant lice, soft-bodied 
insects, hard-shelled varieties of which the scale is 
most generally seen, and many others, is ‘‘ kerosene 

emulsion.” You can make this at home in the 

kitchen or you may purchase it. All that is 
necessary is one gallon of kerosene, one-quarter 
pound of melted whale-oil soap, one pint of ordi- 
nary soft soap and two quarts of water. Mix the 
melted soap and water together, have the water 
boiling. When lukewarm stir it vigorously into 
the kerosene. Keep up the paddling or stirring at 
least ten minutes; this is quite necessary to get 

a real mixture which, when completed, will be of 

the consistency of thick cream. 

This emulsion will keep indefinitely and for soft- 
bodied insects should be diluted with twenty parts 
of lukewarm water. Apply this to all foliage, 
being careful that it reaches the under surface of 
the leaves, as this is the favorite habitat of all 

insects. You will probably have to 
make more than one application. 

Ants are quite troublesome in some 
localities. There are two methods of 
routing this enemy: One is to locate 
each hill and pour boiling water over 
it, or kerosene emulsion can be used 
whenever the hot water is apt to 
injure the plants. Bisulphide of 
carbon can be used, but it is more 
expensive than the other remedies 
suggested. 

Of course all dead leaves and flow- 
ers should be removed each day; 
some gardeners neglect this phase of 
the work. If this is not done, two 
things are sure to happen: First, 
your garden appears untidy, and 
second, your flowers develop seed 
pods, and this means the energies of 
the plant are all devoted to ‘matur- 
ing seeds and not to sending forth new 
growth, and hence you have fewer 
and fewer, and finally no flowers. 
This frequently happens in August, 
and everyone wants flowers in pro- 
fusion until frost. 


PHOTO. BY BROWN f 
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Mothers of little children 
There's safety in Scoflissue. 
Ask your doctor! 


Did you ever think of the vital importance of 
quality toilet paper? When you place a roll of 
ScotTissue in your bathroom do you realize that it 
helps protect the health of your children? That it 
suggests proper hygiene? 


And your doctor will tell you why! 


ScotTissue is “soft as old linen,” pure, colorless, 
thoroughly absorbent. There are no brittle, danger- 
ously irritating fibres. And— 


ScotTissue goes further. A child’s thoughtless 
waste of toilet paper is curbed by the greater service 
each sheet of ScotTissue gives. So there's greater 
economy in ScotTissue than in harsh, inferior papers. 


Don’t ask for toilet paper, ask for “‘ScotTissue’’— 
it’s the proper thing to do. 


Scott Paper Lompany 
Chester, Pa. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


4s TRADE MARK nesorens® 1N ve 5. 


PATENT OFFICE AND FORE 
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GAME FOR QUENTINA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


the skies”; she paused, conscious at last 
of something amiss. “ What’s the matter?” 
she demanded. 

Richard chose his words. “ Sally,” he said 
finally, “did it ever occur to you that a man 
in my position might prefer not to marry a 
rich wife?” 

Sally looked perplexed. “Why,” she ex- 
ploded, ‘‘a man in your position needs a rich 
wife. Bob himself says it’s a pity you 
couldn’t have inherited it because you'll 
never make it yourself.” Sally was not 
gifted with an excess of tact; she thought 
she was merely being reasonable. “‘ You’re a 
born scientist, but you’re not a business 
man.” 


HANKS,” said Richard, trying to cover 

a real hurt with a surface lightness and 
not succeeding very well. ‘But somehow I 
prefer to make my own way, such as it is, 
unassisted.” 

Sally stared at him, as one who has diffi- 
culty in crediting one’s ears. 

““Well,”’ she demanded, ‘‘ what are you go- 
ing todo? Quentina certainly seems to think 
you are going to marry her.” 

“Heaven knows!” He thrust his hands 
back in his pockets and the lines between his 
puckered brows deepened. “I didn’t dream 
she cared for me—not until this afternoon. 
Then it came suddenly and I was swept off 
my feet.” He paused, withdrew a hand and 
gestured expressively. 

“T, for one, am glad you were,” com- 
mented Sally defiantly. “And I know that 
Quentina, for another, is glad too. And I 
think the best thing you can do is to forget 
all this nonsense and ——’ 

“Sh!” interpolated Richard hurriedly. 
‘*She’s coming.” 

So she was. She paused on the threshold, 
radiant, yet tender. ‘Was I long?” she 
asked. 

“Not very.” 

““You’re positively hateful!’ she flashed. 
“You should have said it was centuries at 
least.”’ She relented, however. ‘Do you re- 
member this gown?” Richard didn’t, but he 
hesitated to admit it. “TI had it on the first 
night when I met you,” she reminded him. 
“And I wore it to-night because of that. 
And—you don’t remember!” 

“T saw only you,” he assured her. 

“That’s better,” she commented, and ap- 
proached him. ‘If Sally will look the other 
way for a minute a 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Sally. 

Quentina didn’t. 





| see "R—very much later, when Quentina 
and Sally had retired above stairs— 
Richard and his host forgathered in the 
library. Somes thrust cigars toward his 
guest and for himself produced an odorous 
brier. Richard took a cigar and lit it. 

“Well,” remarked Somes, “this is great 
news.” 

His eyes were keen and interested, yet 
guarded. Sally had, as she would have 
phrased it, put a flea in his ear and, at the 
same time, added the fervent petition that 
he talk to Richard and try to make him see 
sense. Under her compelling gaze he had 
maneuvered this moment. 

Richard guessed this. 

He abruptly put aside the burned match. 
“Bob!” he began explosively, ‘“‘suppose 
little Sally were twenty instead of six. Sup- 
pose a chap presented himself and asked for 
permission to marry her. What would you 
ask him?” 

Bob puffed at his pipe. He saw difficulties 
ahead. “I suppose,” he said finally, “I’d 
ask him about his family.” 

Richard waved that aside. “And after 
that?” 

““Well—what he was doing.” He paused. 

“Go on,” Richard commanded. 

* And, I suppose, what his prospects were,” 
Bob finished; there was no way out of it. 

“Exactly!” Richard’s tone was decisive. 
*You’d want to know what he has earned 
and what his chances of earning more were; 
that being the measure of a man.” 

“T didn’t say that,’ protested Bob 
quickly. “In one sense it may be. But when 
it comes to art or science you can’t apply 
_that rule.” 

Richard waved that aside. “I had a 
talent, a gift, call it what you will. I devel- 
oped it and took it to market; I sold it on 
a straight commercial basis, and the best 
salary I ever got was twenty-eight hundred 
a year.” The smoke from his cigar, cast 
aside already and lying forgotten in an ash 
receiver, rose about the glowing center lamp 
while he awaited Bob’s answer. 

“Tt’s a big company; there ought to be 
plenty of room for advancement,” Bob said 
at last. “Branch manager and all that.” 


Richard rose. ‘‘There’s not a chance in 
the world. In the first place I’m a specialty 


man, a chemist. And anyway, those posi- | 


tions are reserved for youngsters who have 
money behind them. You know what [ 
mean.” 


“T’ll buy stock if you give my son a job,” 


hazarded Bob. 


“Precisely. If they show promise they’re | 


given a real chance. If not, they’re shelved 
in some sinecure.” 

Bob puffed tentatively at his pipe, then 
reached for a match and lit it. “‘ Marriage 
will give you the same backing,” he sug- 
gested. 


“Fine!” retorted Richard scornfully, | 


“Tell Quentina’s father that while I haven't 
been very much of a success so far, I am sure 
I'll be able to now that I’ve married into the 
family. Anything else to suggest?” 

“You can go to another company ——” 

“What difference would it make? Knowl- 
edge such as I possess’ —Richard’s tone be- 
came bitter—‘“‘can be bought in any quantity 
for what the International paid me. Why is 
it? What’s the matter with me and men like 
me? We put time and money into preparing 
ourselves in what is absolutely the basis of 
civilization, and what do we get?” 


HE match, which Bob still held but had 

forgotten, burned his fingers and he 
dropped it hastily. He retrieved it from 
the rug where it fell and, casting it into the 
match tray, looked Richard squarely in the 
eye. “Do you want to know, straight from 
the shoulder, just what the trouble with you 
is?” he demanded. 

Richard was taken by surprise, but he did 
not dodge. “I do,” he retorted grimly— 
“just as straight as you can give it.” 

“Allright. The trouble with you is you’ve 
been on the bargain counter all your life. 
Most men are and, when you come right 
down to it, that’s where they belong. But 
there’s another class of men of real ability, 
who just haven’t got the guts to hold out 
for what they’re worth. Get out of that 
class, that’s my advice to you.” 

“You sound like a course of lectures to 
young men who want to succeed,” com- 
mented Richard. ‘Come down to brass 
tacks; be specific.” 

“Sit down and I will,” promised Bob. 
“The trouble with you specifically is that 
you went cheerfully into a job that ended 
in a blind alley. For that you’ve got your- 
self to blame. It’s always well to take a look 
ahead.” 

“We aren’t all born seventh sons of sev- 
enth sons,” objected Richard. 

“That’s plain business gumption,” re- 
torted Bob. “‘The way this old world is 
constituted the big money goes to men ol 
executive ability, men who can handle other 
men and make decisions.” 

Richard would have interrupted, but Bob 
gave him no chance. 

“You can handle men, you can make deci- 


sions; you’ve been doing both since you 


went across. All right! If the world won't 
pay for chemistry, sell it executive ability. 
Find a market for that, a market where yout 
chemistry won’t be your whole stock in 
trade, but an additional asset.” 

“‘T suppose such places are just waiting to 
fall into my lap.” Richard chose to be sat- 
castic. 

“Yes, they are—not! You’ve got to find 
them; that’s your funeral. Not but that I'll 
keep my eyes open.” He paused reflectiv ely. 
“I’m going to New York to-morrow, and 
pod s just a chance I’ll hear about one. Ii 
I do 

The clock on the mantel announced mid- 
a. Richard, surprised, sprang to his 

eet. 





ioe also rose and stood facing him. “I 
don’t want to rub it in, Dicky,” he said; 
“but I do want to impress your greatest 
fault upon you. You’ ve always undervalued 
yourself, and you’re hurt and grieved be- 
cause the world takes you at your own valua- 
tion. What else could you expect? Put the 
Koh-i-noor in Woolworth’s window and 
everybody would pass it up at once as 4 
piece of glass. That’s human nature. You 
can save yourself a lot of time and trouble by 
shaking the Woolworth tag for a Tiffany.’ 

“But suppose they decide I’m glass 
after all?” 

“That’s just some more of your darn self- 
depreciation. You’re not. You can delivet 
all right. And remember this: a thousand of 
two added to your price right off the bat isn’t 
going to trouble any concern that’s wort 
tying up to. They’ll think more of you 
That’s human nature too.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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Remove the film 
| Glistening teeth are essential to beauty. 
to #0 not overlook them. 


val : That viscous film which you feel with your 
Mongue, if left on teeth, becomes a dingy 


ob. Mat. It dims the luster by absorbing stains. © 
2 places, often, it forms the basis of black 
 Bertar. 


ok J But it destroys more than tooth beauty. 
@ causes most tooth troubles. Few people 
scape them who do not fight that film. 


Over 98% affected 


é Among civilized peoples statistics show 
Mat over 98 per cent meet tooth troubles. 
d those troubles are constantly increasing. 


Modern science traces most of them to film. 

€ teeth’s great enemy is that ever-forming 
pat. And dental research has for long been 
p@cking 2 combatant. 


. The film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
‘to | apd stays. Careful people twice a year have 
sat- | dentist remove it by instruments or pumice. 
& tin the meantime, night and day, it may 
Til EMP @ ceaseless damage. 





abated 


ind How film destroys 


. The film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
re is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
* Hence which ferments and forms acid. It 
ds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
“y use dec ay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
ar, are the chief cause of many troubles, 
al and internal. 









Druggists supply the large tubes. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, in a tooth paste com- 
plying with all modern requirements. Now advised 
or daily use by leading dentists everywhere. 


It is film that dims the teeth 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. When that film becomes cloudy the 
teeth lose their luster. 

And that film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 

See how the teeth glisten after ten days 
with Pepsodent. It will be a revelation. 


In Striving For Beauty 


Remember the teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Dentists long have known that film caused 
most of the tooth damage. So dental science 
has for years sought some way to combat it 
in the home. 


The way is found 


Now the way is found. It is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of pepsin is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed barred. Now science, 
however, has discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. Countless tests have proved this. 
Now active pepsin can be every day applied. 


Three new methods 


This active pepsin is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And able au- 
thorities recognize that this new tooth paste 
meets modern requirements. 


It combines three great essentials, each of 
which aids tooth protection in a new, efficient 
way. 

* * * * * * 


For five years Pepsodent has been sub- 
jected to convincing tests. Every effect has 
been repeatedly proved with scientific care. 
Every action has been carefully studied. 


Now leading dentists all over America are 
urging its adoption. Millions of teeth are 
every day benefited by it. And the use 
of Pepsodent, among careful people, is fast 
spreading the world over. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. Then judge for 
yourself what is best. 


The test is free 


To quickly make this method known, a 
10-Day Tube is being sent to everyone who 
asks. 


Every home should have it. Let someone 
use it, then watch results. The clear effects 
will show you quickly what is best for you 
and yours. 


This is highly important. It may bring 


you priceless protection. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 
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White teeth everywhere now 
Millions of teeth are now brushed with Pepsodent. 
You see them everywhere—white, glistening teeth. 
But this means more than beauty. The teeth are 
cleaner and safer. The effects may be life-long and vital. 
This ten-day test will show you why careful people 
everywhere now use this new-day method. 


10-Day Tube Free “ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 452, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 

























































Callouses, tenderness and pains there? 


They indicate the development of a serious form of 


foot trouble. 


But you needn’t suffer from it! It 


can be relieved quickly and corrected permanently 


Do you feel sharp, 
cramp-like pone in the 
fore part of your foot? 


Do the soles of your 
feet burn—toes é 
cramp? 


Do pains shoot up 
through your foot and 
leg? Do you tire after 
walking or standing? 





These are almost certain 
signs of metatarsalgia, the 
most common serious form 
of foot trouble among 
women. 


In that event, if you al- 
low it to develop, you'll find 
it getting more and more 
acute, becoming so severe 
at times that you'll simply 
have. to remove your shoe 
and massage your foot until 
relief comes. 


There is an arch across the 
ball of your foot, you see. 
When that arch weakens under the 
strain of your body’s weight, it 
sags, one or more of the small bones 
drop down. The sensitive nerves 
below are squeezed and that causes 
pain. Callouses form on the _ bot- 
tom of your foot. You must wear 
a wider shoe than you really need. 

But all of this trouble, all of this 
suffering is needless! 


You can have _ shapely, 
strong and comfortable feet 


If the sole of your shoe shows undue wear 
at this point, watch out! You're develop- 
ing metatarsalgia, the most painful foot 


er, 













When the condition is cor- 


erly, then you 
apely and com- 
fortable feet— can wear 
neat, stylish footwear 


rected pro 
will have s 


correct permanently 
the very cause of the 
trouble itself. This is 
Dr. Scholl’s Anterior 
Metatarsal Arch Sup- 
port. 


trouble from 
which women 
suffer. The 
arch across your 
foot (indicated 
by dotted line) 
is weakening — 
flattening out 


Go today to the shoe 
or department store in 
your community that 
sells Dr. Scholl’s Appli- 
ances and Remedies. 
There you will find a 
graduate Practipedist— 
a foot expert — trained 
in Dr. Scholl’s own 
methods of giving foot 

comfort. He will gladly 
—without charge— 
demonstrate Dr. Scholl’s 
Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Support and show you 
how snugly, how invisibly 
it fits inside your shoe. 


With quick relief and 
permanent correction so 
easy, SO inexpensive to 
obtain, don’t, don’t keep on suf- 
fering from metatarsalgia. Or 
from any other foot trouble, for 
there’s a time-proved Dr. Scholl 
Appliance and Remedy for every 
foot trouble. 





Write for this free 
booklet 


Dr. Scholl’s latest booklet is a 
practical talk to men and women: 





The internationally 
known foot specialist, 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, of 
Chicago, has designed 
a support for that weak- 
ened arch of yours—a 
scientific support that L 
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~. “How To Have Shapely, 
Strong and Comfortable 
Feet.” Ask for a copy 
—it’s free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 106, 213 W. Schiller 
7 St., Chicago, IIl. 








will hold it gently but 
firmly in position, that 
will relieve at once and 
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Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch 
Support checks thewrong development « 
of the arch indicated above—brings 
quick relief and permanent comfort 


Branches in New York, 
Toronto, London and Paris. 
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Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer pro- 

tects the bunion from pressure, 

reduces the unsightly bulge and 
eserves the shape of the shoe. 
rice, 60c each 


By equalizing the body’s weight 
on heels, Dr. Scholl’s Walk- 
Strate Heel Pads prevent crooked 
wearing down that spoils the 


shape of shoes. Price, 35c¢ pair 





Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Easer gently 
holds the weak and falling lon- 
gitudinal arch in position. Eases 
the feet, body and nerves 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy for every foot trouble. At shoe and dept. stores everywhere 





In spite of himself Richard was more than 
half convinced. “T’ll think it over anyway,” 
he promised, He held out his hand. ‘And I 
am much obliged.” 

“Cut it,” retorted Bob with a grin. “If 
you’ve got to thank somebody, thank Sally. 
She’s absolutely determined to see this 
thing through. And when Sally gets de- 
termined, I—hop.” 

He paused, then added: “One thing 
more, Dicky. Don’t spring all this on Quen- 
tina without warning. You'll have to handle 
her; use tact. Women are difficult at times.” 

It never occurred to Bob that Sally, while 
he was closeted with Richard in the library, 
had been closeted with Quentina in her bed- 
room abovestairs. 

“‘He’s perfectly unbalanced on the sub- 
ject,” concluded Sally. 

“‘T don’t see why he should be,” retorted 
Quentina. Her‘lip quivered a little. “I— 
I never thought of such a thing.” 

“Well, he has and it’s all he zs thinking 
about,” said Sally. ‘You'll have to use 
tact, my dear. Men are awfully difficult at 
times.” 

For an instant Quentina looked rebellious, 
but only for an instant. “I suppose,” she 
murmured, “that I ought to love him all the 
more for it.”” She hesitated; then her ador- 
able chin went up. “I do too!” 


N THE morning Richard, still in the last 

stages of self-attire, was summoned to the 
telephone. He knotted his scarf hastily, 
slipped into his coat and descended to the 
hall. 

“Tt’s me,” announced the voice. “I’m not 
going to-day, after all.” 

“Not going?” repeated Richard, sur- 
prised. 

“You sound almost as if you wish I were,” 
the voice accused. 

“T’m not!” Richard declared hastily and 
with such fervor that the voice relented. 

“Sally invited me to stay a week longer— 
after I hinted shamelessly. And I want you 
to come up just as soon as you can.” 

Even the most captious could not have 
criticized him for lack of celerity. The but- 
ler assured him that Miss Harte was “hat 
’ome, and in the library, sir,’’ and there 
Richard turned. He found Quentina stand- 
ing, one hand resting on the table. She was a 
little at a loss as to how she would greet him, 
whether with dignity and a little aloof—she 
had been pondering over Sally’s disclosures 
since last night and pride whispered insidi- 
ously—or as she wanted to awfully. 

The question decided itself. As he paused 
on the threshold, a little hesitant himself, he 
looked so inexpressibly dear that—she must 
hurt him and herself! Let psychologists ex- 
plain that if they can. 

“Good morning,” she said, her tone cool 
and impersonal. Richard was surprised and 
looked it, and for a moment she wavered. 
“‘Sally—Sally told me what you said,” she 
added quickly and, lest that seem to involve 
Sally, she added: “She thought I ought to 
know.” 

She waited expectantly, but Richard said 
nothing. He had been taken unawares; he 
could only gaze at her, miserable-eyed. And, 
though her heart made wild protests, some- 
how his silence only goaded her to further 
cruelty. 

“And”—in spite of herself her voice 
caught—“‘and that you want to—to back 
out.” 

Back out! With her within a few feet of 
him, looking more incredibly desirable, more 
irresistibly adorable than ever! What he 
wanted was to take her in his arms and crush 
her to him and tell her that nothing in the 
world mattered except her. Nevertheless, 
so complex a creature is man, he didn’t. 
And because he didn’t, she went to yet 
further extremes. 

“Tf—if you want to, youcan. So there!” 
she flashed. 


ERE was a situation that could be met 

in only one way. But he, absolutely 
overwhelmed, made never a move. She bit 
her lip and then, conscious that she was 
about to dissolve into tears, she started past 
him. At that he awoke and would have 
detained her. But then it was too late. 

“Don’t—don’t touch me!” she com- 
manded, and she looked at him as if she 
hated him. And it is possible that, just 
then, she did. 

The butler let him out with suave servility, 
as impeccable and impersonal as ever and 
quite unconscious apparently that the skies 
had dropped and the world was at an end. 
The morning was clear, cold and fine, but he 
was conscious of no physical reaction to it. 
He walked straight out Beacon Street for 
miles. 


GAME FOR QUENTINA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


The lights she loved were spangling the 
city streets when footsore, spent and utterly 
miserable, he returned to his cubicle. There 
propped up in front of his mirror, was a tele. 
gram which his landlady, calling up from 
below, informed him “‘had just this minute 
come.” He opened it without interest. [t 
was from Bob, in New York, and it read: 


Get into touch immediately with Stickney 


Amalgamated Dye Manufacturing Industries, | 


New York. Big opportunity. If you cannot 
come on. immediately phone for appointment, 
Worth eighty-two hundred. 


Richard read this through twice before its 
full significance percolated. Then two 
phrases stood out: “Big opportunity” and 
“‘Worth eighty-two hundred.” The last was 
incredible. Did Bob really believe he could 
hold down a job with a salary like that? 
The thought dazzled him momentarily, then 
faded out. What difference did it make? 
The chance had come too late. Yesterday he 
would have jumped at it. It would have 
meant everything. Now—now she despised 
him; she was through with him. Love 
always has this effect on the power to reason. 


HE CAST the telegram aside and, tired 
by his long tramp, sank into a chair. 
Inaction was intolerable, however. He was 
up again in a minute, pacing the floor until 
the woman downstairs, who was lying down 
before dinner after a day of all the trials and 
tribulations a public stenographer is heiress 
to, announced that she would scream if he 
didn’t stop! 

Abruptly he did. He glanced at his 
watch, hesitated the space of a second and 
made his decision. The farther he could get 
from Boston and Quentina the better for 
him. He set his lips grimly and proceeded 
to pack. 

At six-forty o’clock the maid, answering 
the telephone, informed a tremulous voice 
that Mr. Amory had left for New York, that 
he might not be back for several days and 


that communications might be forwarded to 


him at The Commandant. 

Whereupon the tremulous voice thanked 
the maid with great dignity, and its pos- 
sessor went up stairs. 

“‘He’s—he’s gone to New York,” she in- 
formed Sally very, very coldly. “I know! 
treated him abominably; but I—I don’t 
















think it was fair of him to go off without a | 


single word.” Her voice broke there. “I— 
I hate him,” she announced. 
going home” 

Sally sighed and almost decided that here- 
after heaven would be permitted to make 
marriages unassisted, in so far as she was 
concerned. ‘I should think he would go,” 
she announced with exasperation. “I told 
you to use tact and you walked all over him. 
I don’t blame him.” 

Quentina’s lip quivered dangerously and 
then the flood came. 
sobbed. “I—I wish I were dead.” She 
dabbed at her eyes. ‘Do—do you think 
he’ll ever forgive me?” 


“T THINK,” advised Sally, “that it’s prob- 
able he’s wondering if you'll ever for- 

give him.” 

_ “Tf—if he really cares,” suggested Quen- 

tina. 

“Tf he didn’t, he wouldn’t act so,” said the 
oracle. “That’s a sign. He probably wishes 
he were dead.” 

Quentina looked alarmed. ‘ You—you 
don’t think he’d do anything—desperate?” 

“More likely he’s just having dinner. 
I’ve known men who threatened to shoot 
themselves, but I never heard of one who 
considered starvation as a way of ending 
his troubles.” 

Quentina smiled through her tears tenta- 
tively, like the sun piercing summer showers. 
She hesitated. Then: “He’s staying at The 
Commandant,” she remarked. “I won- 
der ’? She stopped short. 

Sally, startled, gave her a quick g!ance. 
“Are you absolutely shameless?” she asked; 
but it was plain she was intrigued rather 
than shocked. 

Quentina dried her eyes. “Absolutely,” 
she confessed. 

“‘We women have to be sometimes,” tr 
marked Sally. “Kiss me, my dear.” This 
attended to, she added: “But I refuse abso 
lutely to be dragged over on the micnight. 
I have a husband to confront, not a !ovet, 
and I must consider my complexion and my 
beauty sleep.” 

Richard did not get at Stickney until four 
o’clock the following afternoon. He foun 
him a big, square-built man with quick, 
shrewd glance, who occupied an ofiice ° 
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“And I’m | 


“Neither do I,” she | 











¢ consumer by offering therm in 
jJree cornpetition through any dealer who wants to sell them, 
In addition to Certain-teed Varnishes and Paints there are 
many other Certain-teed household helps, such as varnish 


paints and varnishes to th 


i stain, radiator paints, floor wax, furniture polish, stovepipe 
: enamel, bathroom enamel, and the like—all of the highest 
J quality. 









A charming porch is one of the delights of 

summer. Make yours inviting by tinting 

your furniture an attractive shade of red or 

pom Ss Certain-teed Porch Furniture 
namel. 


The clean, bright colors of spring will make 
your house look dingy unless you repaint it. 
Renew its charm with Certain-teed House 
Paint. 


The door to your home will be as bright with- 
out as within if it is protected from the rigors 
of weather with Certain-teed Universal Var- 
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ms Certain-teed HE Certain-teed fair-price policy enables you to buy Certain- 

= House teed House Paints at unusually favorable prices. 

. Paints Instead of charging the same price for most colors, the Certain-teed 

he fair-price policy bases the price for each kind and color entirely on 

is the cost of manufacture. 
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‘i Certain-teed HE exceptional quality of Certain-teed Universal Varnish fits 

” Universal it for every use, from perfecting the appearance of your indoor 

ice Varnish woodwork to preserving the finish of your front door and other ex- 

nd | terior surfaces, which are varnished. 

* In the latter case its merit is especially noticeable, because the de- ’ 

“4 | mands on it are especially exacting. 

n- | Winter cold does not check it or crack it; scratches will not show 

; | white on it; grease, smoke and dirt stains may readily be washed 

i from it with soap and water. 

. All through its long life it can be frequently washed with the hottest 

" water, without harm to its lustrous finish. 

i Certain-teed HERE are many other Certain-teed products for beautifying 

. Porch Furniture and preserving your household things and home. 

d Enamel ; ; 

ne For your porch furniture, lawn benches, swings and flower boxes, 

i Certain-teed Porch Furniture Enamel provides attractive shades 
of red and green. 

: It is especially prepared to withstand exposure to weather. 

‘ Ask for it and other Certain-teed products wherever paints, var- 

: nishes, polishes or enamels are sold. 
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Real— | 
Oven-baked 
Dork and Beans 


There’s real science in baking beans. It takes an 
expert to bake them just right and have them 
turn out on the plate every bean plump and 
whole— mealy, tender and tasty. 


Council Beans are real oven-baked beans— baked for 
hours in great dry-heat ovens — until every granule is 
thoroughly cooked. That’s why they are so good 
and so easily digested. 





Every bit of their fine, nutty flavor is retained. 
Seasoned with a delightful, piquant sauce and tender 
strips of pork, they are simply delicious. 


Ask your grocer to include Council Oven-baked 
Pork and Beans the next time you order Council 
Meats. The Council brand is your assurance of 
purity in foods. The Council taste tells its own tale. 


Write for “Appetizing Suggestions”— a handy little 
cook book we will be glad to send you without charge. 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


General Offices—Consumers’ Bidg., Chicago 


Our sunlit kitchens are 
always open to the public 
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DIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
GREEN BAY, WIS.,U.S.A- 








and pure air 


_— Pe er kee 


“All the Taste 
without the Waste” 


Vienna Style Sausage 
Corned Beef 
Lunch Tongues 
Roast Beef 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Corned Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 
Potted Meat-Products 
Ol’ Mammy Hash 


Tripe 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Veal Loaf 


Sausage Meat 
angue 
Genuine Deviled Tongues 
Oven-baked Pork and 
Chile Con Carne 
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which the size and appointments were evi- 
dences of his importance. 

He greeted Richard with marked cor- 
diality, however, and for this, as Richard 
realized, Bob Somes might be thanked. 
“Sorry I couldn’t see you when you called 
this morning,” he apologized. “ But I didn’t 
expect you so soon. From what Somes said, 
I thought you’d either wire or phone for an 
appointment.” 

He was smoking and, as he spoke, he 
thrust a box of cigars toward Richard. 
Richard selected one and lit it with an imper- 
turbability that for once was not assumed. 
A man for whom life stretches out endlessly 
as an arid and desert waste does not become 
excited about small matters, such as posi- 
tions wortheighty-two hundred. Helistened, 
while Stickney briefly explained just what 
manner of services the Amalgamated was in 
the market for, and then as briefly explained 
his own qualifications. And Stickney was 
visibly impressed, not only by what Richard 
said, but by his calm, impersonal way of 
saying it. 


- OU’VE unquestionably got the chem- 

ical knowledge that we want,” he de- 
clared. “But the position calls for executive 
and organizing ability. As I understand it, 
your experience with the International did 
not include that.” 

“No,” said Richard dryly. ‘But I’ve had 
some experience along that line since—in the 
army.” 

“That isn’t exactly the same.” 

“Tsn’t it?”? Richard’s voice was not argu- 
mentative; he was beginning to wonder if 
the game were worth the candle after all. 
“ After the armistice was signed I had a nice 
little German province of almost twenty 
thousand people to keep an eye: on, and 
about the only thing I didn’t do that year 
was to listen to their prayers and tuck them 
into bed at night.” 

Stickney smiled. “How much would you 
expect—to start?” he asked abruptly. 

“Eighty-two hundred,” said Richard with- 
out a quiver of an eyelash. 

Stickney’s start of surprise looked so 
genuine that had Richard’s heart been in 
what he was doing—instead of in the keeping 
of a young woman who, he believed, had no 
further use for it—he must have wavered 
and perhaps weakened. ‘ 

“You startled me,” commented Stickney, 
with an air of recovering his breath. “We 
are willing to pay up to five thousand, but 
your figure ”” He paused and looked at 
Richard, who only smiled and shook his 
head. “But,” persisted Stickney, “you can’t 
have come anywhere near that figure before.” 

“Tl admit that Uncle Sam is not a 
generous employer.” 

“But the International 

“Has no lien on my services and is not 
9 y to getone. You’re not bidding against 
them.’ 

“You have another opening?” Stickney 
asked quickly. 

Richard nodded; there was the instructor- 
ship at Tech. 

Stickney considered it. “TI’ll admit,” he 
said slowly, “that I’d like to see you join us. 
I think you’ve got all the qualifications” — 
he smiled—“including the nerve. But I 
don’t care to go further on my own au- 
thority.” .He paused. “Eighty-two hun- 
dred is absolutely your bottom price?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Stickney regarded him with new respect. 
‘The other offer,”’ he thought, “must be for 
eight thousand or close to it.” 

_“Pll put. it up to the president,” he said 
abruptly. “He’s in Chicago, but I can get 
him on the long distance, I think. How long 
will you be in New York?” 

Richard hesitated. A sudden, irresistible 
desire to see Quentina swept over him. “T’ll 
probably return to Boston on the midnight.” 

“Oh—I thought you’d be here several 
days,” said Stickney. He rose. “Still, I 
don’t see how I can advise you to stay 
around. To be perfectly frank, I doubt if we 
will meet your figure.” 

He seemed so sincere that Richard, had 
he not had Bob’s estimate—and Bob, being 
a banker, was inclined to conservatism— 
would have been impressed. As it was, he 
smiled. “You can reach me in Boston any- 
way,” he said. 

Thus ended that chapter. 


r THERE had been Quentina to rush off 
to with the news, he would have been 
breathless with excitement until he knew 
whether he had won or lost. As it was, his 
mood was almost sardonic. He felt abso- 
lutely certain that he would get the posi- 
tion—now! That was the sort of a trick 
Fate played on a chap. 
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GAME FOR QUENTINA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


The lobby of The Commandant was aglow 
and filled with people. As he crossed it he 
heard his name called and turned swiftly. 

“We've been waiting for you,” announced 
Sally. “You’re to take dinner with us; Bob 
has gone to arrange for it.” 

Richard hardly heard her. He was gazing 
at Quentina. And Quentina met his gaze 
unfalteringly, though she blushed to her 
ears. 

“Tt’s—it’s so long since I’ve seen you,” 
she said breathlessly, “that I—I thought I’d 
come too.” 

That was all, except that in the private 
dining room to which Bob, returning, con- 
ducted them, Richard found a small, warm 
hand confided to his keeping. No more was 
needed; he felt gloriously, riotously alive 
once more. The world was his. Quentina, 
miraculously enough, had forgiven him as, 
he felt quite sure, only one girl in ten million 
would have. 

“Well,” observed Bob, “I don’t suppose 
you people care what you eat, so I may as 
well order for four of us.” 

They didn’t even hear him. Richard 
looked into her eyes, liquid with happiness 
once more, and gripped her hand a little 
tighter, so that in spite of herself she cried 
out. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, aghast. “I hurt 
you.” 


HE smiled divinely. “Do it again; I like 

it!”? she commanded. Then, eyes sud- 
denly misty: ‘I was horrid; but you forgive 
me, don’t you?” 

“Tt was my fault,” he assured her. “But 
I—— Oh, Quentina, you’ve always had 
everything and I could give nothing ——” 

“Except what I wanted most,” she inter- 
polated quickly. 

To that staunch speech there was only one 
reply possible. “‘You—you adorable angel!” 
he murmured huskily. 

“And you love me most to pieces?” she 
added. ‘Say it!” 

Richard said it, while Sally, lifting a sa- 
tirical eyebrow, murmured: “And I always 
had the impression that Philadelphia and its 
inhabitants were considered slow.” 

They paid no attention to her. Not until 
Bob, finished with the business of ordering, 
bluntly addressed himself to Richard, was 
the spell broken. 

“Come out of it,’’ he ordered. “I want 
to hear about Stickney. See him?” 

Richard nodded. 

“Land it?” demanded Bob. 

“Tt’s not officially settled,” Richard ex- 
plained. ‘Stickney spoke about getting the 
president on the long distance and putting 
it up to him.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “I think you'll get it. 
They’ve been having a dickens of a time 
finding just the man they need. I’m glad 
I happened upon Stickney; the minute he 
spoke of the position I thought of you. The 
executive end will be new experience, but it 
won’t require any more judgment than you 
needed when you were a little king in Ger- 
many. I only hope you made them ante up.” 

“T did,” Richard assured him. “TI stuck 
out for your figure.” 

““My figure?” Bob looked surprised. “TI 
didn’t know I mentioned one. In fact, I 
haven’t- got a real idea; it would only be a 
guess at somewhere around five thousand.” 

“Five thousand!” Richard was inclined 
to disbelieve his ears. “But your telegram 
said ‘Worth eighty-two hundred.’” 

“My telegram said that?” Bob stared. 
Then suddenly he remembered. “You don’t 
mean to say you actually asked for eighty- 
two hundred a year?” 

Richard, prey to horrid doubts, nodded. 


Ba whistled expressively. “It’s a wonder 
Stickney didn’t drop dead,” he said. He 
looked at Richard compassionately. ‘I’m 
mighty sorry, old man; well, I’m afraid you 
haven’t a Chinaman’s chance.” 

Richard, conscious of the quickened pres- 
sure of Quentina’s fingers, tried to compre- 
hend this. “But you said—your telegram 
said és 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come,” called Bob, the only person 
apparently in possession of full vocal powers. 

The door opened to admit a bell boy. 
“Mr. Amory?” he asked. 

Bob nodded at Richard, who found the 
inevitable silver platter thrust at him. On 
this was a printed form. He picked it up 
and read: 





TELEPHONE CALL FOR 

Mr. Richard Amory. 

Please call Mr. Stickney immediately, at 
Worth 8200. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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Custard Pie fit fora King 


—and made.without sugar, too 


Delicate, light and buoyant—a credit to any cook— 
is this custard pie made with Eagle Brand milk. It 
is not soggy or watery. When done you can insert 
a knife into the center and the blade will come out 
clean. By using Eagle Brand this wholesome and 
digestible dessert can be made easily, and quickly, 
and it is light enough to bear serving frequently. 
(See recipe below.) 


No sugar is needed with Borden’s Eagle Brand. The sugar is 
already in the milk— bubbled in with it, in the original Borden 
way. Besides the saving of sugar, have you ever thought what 
a comfort Eagle Brand is on the score of its purity? Ever since 
Gail Borden made pure milk his life work, Eagle Brand has 
meant “‘pure milk’? to American housewives. And that was 
over 60 years ago. 


If you could only see the rich, wholesome dairy lands where 
Borden milk is produced—the sanitary precautions—the scien- 
tific processes and tests—you would realize why Eagle Brand 
holds the position it does. It contains only pure, rich milk and 
sugar, and it adds a distinctive flavor to all dessert cooking, as 
well as when used in cocoa and coffee. 


Book of sixty recipes free for the asking 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 


Recipe for Custard Pie 


% cup Borden’s Eagle Pinch of salt 
Brand Condensed Milk ¥% teaspoonful 

1% cups hot water vanilla 

3 eggs 
Add the hot water to the milk and pour over the slightly beaten eggs. Add the 
salt and vanilla, and pour into tin lined with pastry. Cover the top with a 
sprinkling of cinnamon or nutmeg. Put into hot oven till the crust is set, and 
then bake in a moderate oven till custard is firm. 
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GAME FOR QUENTINA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139) 


Richard dropped the slip on his napkin 
and rose uncertainly. ‘“T’ll—I’ll be back,” 
he promised, looking at Bob—he could not 
bear to meet Quentina’s eyes—and bolted. 

Quentina snatched at the form and read 
it. “Oh!” she breathed. “He thought it 
meant ——” 

Bob nodded. “It never occurred to me he 
would,” he said unhappily. 

“ And—you don’t think he’ll get it?” 

Bob hesitated. “It doesn’t seem as if 
they’d bother to get him at this time of night 
just to turn him down,” he said; but he 
didn’t look convinced. 

“You don’t think he will!” exclaimed 
Quentina. ‘And—and everything will be 
right back where it started from.” 

To which Bob, who was quite blameless, 
but who felt guilty somehow, had no answer. 


Quentina’s eyes filled, she cast the sli 
aside as if its touch were hateful. “If he 
doesn’t get it,” she said, “T’1I—I’ll make him 
marry me to-night. You, both of you, have 
got to help me. So there!” 

Sally’s eyes lit up. Bob’s did not. ‘What 
would you suggest?” he asked. “Putting 
something in his tea?”’ 

The door burst open and Richard reap- 
peared. 

Quentina half arose, her eyes on_ his face. 
“You—why—you got it!” she peaned. 

His victorious voice assured her he had. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I—I knew you would. 
I felt it in my bones.” 

“Some bones,” murmured Bob; and 
added quickly: ‘Oh, that’s all right; don’t 
mind us!” 

As if they would have anyway! 





A PRIVATE PERFORMANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“All right then, brother.” Swallow 
chuckled again. “At ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Good night! I’ll have to get back, 
now.” 

At the Eagle House Lem got a room under 
the eaves and stowed his youngsters in the 
bed, fanning them for a while with a towel 
because the room was stifling, and pres- 
ently, watching them, fell asleep in a base 
rocker that had seen better days in rooms on 
the lower floors. He intended to waken the 
bunch fairly early, but in reality they awak- 
ened him. McCulloch’s furnished them 
breakfast and they reached the evangelists’ 
tent shortly before ten o’clock. 


WOMAN, particularly such a woman as 

Irma Swallow, can work wonders when 
she is obsessed by an idea. Lem rubbed his 
eyes as he stepped into the tent. The settees 
were piled at one end of it and covered with 
an extra canvas section that went with the 
tent. There was a real circus ring in the 
center, deep with sawdust. Lengths of bunt- 
ing, dug up from the loft of the gentleman 
who did the decorating for Gloversdale’s 
festal occasions, bulged from peak to side 
walls. A gray horse, sufficiently dappled to 
pass muster, from Pinkham’s Stables, was 
hitched to the center pole of the tent. He 
had a gay ruff of colored paper about his 
neck. Considering the fact that ordinarily 
he was one of a pair that did Pinkham’s 
heavy trucking, he looked his part quite 
ably. Near the roped-off ring was a talking 
machine from Haslett’s music store, plenty 
of brassy records and loud needles, and a 
boy to put on a fresh one as soon as the last 
one ran down. 

But the greatest transformation of all was 
in his hosts who tripped forward to meet the 
little party. It was Pop Swallow again, the 
clown in Pierrot clothes and grotesquely 
painted face, and Irma De Saulles, of the 
posters of old, in fluffy, bespangled skirt and 
pink tights and little, soft, heel-less shoes. 
She had slaved far into the wee, small morn- 
ing hours over that costume of hers as well as 
Pop’s. But the result was worth it—particu- 
larly the gleam in Lem Rogers’ eyes and the 
exclamations of delight from his brood. 

“On time, I see, brother,” said Pop. 
“We're all ready.” 

He ushered Lem and the children to a 
settee—just one settee out of all there had 
been the night before—at the very edge of 
the platform. 

Then he flipped two back-somersaults and 
landed in the ring. “Start the band, son,” 
he called to the boy at the talking machine. 

The music blared forth. 

“‘Hoop-la!” yelled Pop, untying the horse 
and giving it a resounding whack on the 
flank. 

Irma sprang lightly to the back of the dis- 
guised Pinkham Stables truck horse, poised 
airily on one toe, saluted her guests, threw 
them kisses. 

“Hep!” shouted Pop. 

She dove gracefully through the paper- 
covered hoop he held up for her. 

“Hep! Hep!” 

She turned a series of flip-flops from the 
horse’s neck to his tail and back again to his 
neck. 

“Hep! Now, hep!” 

.She balanced herself on her head, amid- 
ships the horse’s back, dainty toes wriggling 
in the air. 

Lem leaned far forward. The three chil- 
dren whooped shrilly without realizing they 
were straining their small throats. The boy 


at the talking machine put on a louder, yet 
more brassy record. The fun waxed fast 
and furious. Pop did his choicest old-time 
stunts. He drew a gayly caparisoned pig 
from under that pile of settees at the far end 
of the tent. He bestrode it and rode it very 
creditably; he tried the tricks Irma was 
doing on the horse’s back, and fell off and the 
pig ran over him and tried to run up the 
pile of settees with Pop in hot pursuit; and 
the pile of settees upset and toppled down 
on them, and out of the chaos emerged Pop 
again triumphantly riding the pig. Two 
blissful hours sped past with only the barest 
pauses for breath on the part of the per- 
formers. 

Lem had a rather confused memory of 
their final leave-taking. He remembered 
Irma kissing the children, and Pop shaking 
hands with him, and he himself trying to 
utter his gratitude, which he couldn’t do 
adequately at all, and Pop grinning at him 
through that grotesque make-up and slap- 
ping his shoulder and nodding his head 
toward Irma, and saying: 

*°S all right, brother. Don’t bother about 
that part of it. Glad to do it. She wanted 
it, and what she wants, goes.” 


HERE were two services daily in that 

tent during the Swallows’ stay in Glo- 
versdale, Lem discovered—afternoons at half 
past two and evenings at half past seven. 
He decided to delay taking the children to 
the Home until evening. He wanted them 
with him that afternoon, even if it did mean 
the extra expense of another night at the 
Eagle House for himself. 

At half past two he took the children 
back to the tent. He cautioned them on 
the way: “This ain’t no circus this time. 
This is meetin’. Understand?” 

He repeated this until he was satisfied 
they did understand. Their querulous re- 
luctance as he half shooed, half dragged 
them into the tent told him they under- 
stood. All three went to sleep presently, 
which was a relief to Lem. 

But he awakened them as the preaching 
finished. He trooped them down to those 
front settees nearest the platform. Irma 
saw them there and came toward him. 

“We're looking for salvation this time,” 
said Lem quietly. 

Her eyes widened. Then she looked as if 
she were about to laugh outright. Anyway, 
her lips were. quivering most suspiciously. 
“This—this isn’t by chance in the way of 
payment for—for what we did this morning 
for the children, is it?” she asked, but her 
intonation was more that of an assertion. 

‘‘Seemed to me the least we could do after 
all you’d went and done for us,”’ said Lem. 

The situation being somewhat beyond her, 
she beckoned to her father. She held a brief 
conversation with him in whispers. He sat 
down beside Lem. She saw her father was 
smiling; but there was something akin to 
moisture in that smile. Finally Pop Swal- 
low in turn beckoned to his daughter. It was 
plain the situation was now beyond him. 

Lem turned to her, half shy, half master 
of himself. ‘He says—your pa says you 
thought up that performance this mornin’; 
I mean the idea of givin’ it for us. I jest 
want to say to you I’d come here to Glovers- 
dale to put these three young ones in the 
Home. Their ma’s dead, and I’m havin 
sorter hard :sleddin’ tryin’ to bring ’em up 
right. I ain’t never felt right about puttin’ 
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A PRIVATE. PERFORMANCE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


’em in that Home, although, figurin’ all ways 
round, it seemed the best thing to do. But 
now I’ve seen the light—even if it is a sorter 
imitation seein’ the light, because I’m grate- 
ful to you folks, as your pa has made me 
see—I feel different. Somethin’ tells me a 
man who’s seen the light or is actin’ as if 
he’d seen it oughter keep his family to- 
gether. I believe the Lord would ruther he’d 
do that than most anything. So I’m a-goin’ 
home with these young ones and, no maiter 
how hard it is, I’m goin’ to stick it out and 
keep ’em together. Maybe you and your pa 
had better pray for me frequent—very 
frequent.” 


FTERWARD she stood at the door of the 
tent, watching Lem Rogers and the chil- 
dren trailing toward the station and the late 
afternoon train that would take them back 
across Cathedral Range. She felt, somehow, 
she had been very close to that great primal 
simplicity which underlies everything fine 
and good and splendid. Lem Rogers turned 
to wave his hand to her. There was a queer 
tightness at her throat as she waved back 
to him. 

Walking home from the tent to their 
lodgings that night after the evening service, 
Pop found her strangely silent and brooding. 
He watched her closely out of the corner of 
his eye. 

At last he voiced the thought that was 
troubling him. ‘“Irm, it didn’t get you this 
morning, did it?” 

“What do you mean, pa? 
get me?” 

“The call—of sawdust, and a _ horse’s 
back, and things like that?” 

“ Pa ! ” . 

“Well, it sorter got me. Honest, Irm, I’d 
hate to tell you how much I enjoyed this 
morning. It isn’t right for me to enjoy it as 
much as I did. I’ve beer. thinking of it ever 
since. I tell you, it was great—great!” 

“cc Pa ! ” 

“Well, it was. I don’t intend to let it make 
me feel that way any longer. I’m going to 
put that feeling down. I thought you had it 
too. I thought maybe that was what made 
you so sort of quiet and brooding to-night.” 

“No, it wasn’t anything like that, pa. 
No; I was just thinking’”—she paused. 
He waited, looking up at the summer stars 
as they winked lazily down at him—“‘of that 
man and his three children, and the way he 
came back with them, and came down to the 
front settees after service and’’—again she 
paused, and again pa watched the stars 
wink down at him—‘“‘and how sort of fine 
and splendid and simple and genuine he was.” 

““H’m!” said Pop under his breath. 

Irma said nothing further, but Pop con- 
tinued to look at her covertly out of the tail 
of one eye. 

“T liked him immensely myself, Irm,” he 
said at last. 


What could 


WICE a week thereafter during the stay 
of the Swallows in Gloversdale, Lem 
Rogers and his three children appeared at 
afternoon service at the tent as regularly as 
clockwork. Always they lingered, after the 
service was over and the tent emptied, until 
the last minute before time to catch the late 
train home. Lem would talk rather haltingly 
with Pop, much more freely and at his ease 
with Irma. Then the same little procession 
would start toward the station, Lem turn- 
ing every few minutes to wave to Irma and 

Irma waving back to him. 

“Pretty regular attendance,” Pop ob- 
served to his daughter one afternoon, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

_““He says we were so good to him that 
lime we gave the little show of the old stuff 
ior the children,” said Irma, looking away 
lrom Pop. ‘He says it’s helping him an 
awful lot to come here twice a week. He 
says the children like it too.” 

“H’m! Yes!” Pop mused. 

_Irma said nothing for a time. She con- 
tinued to look toward the corner around 
which Lem Rogers and his brood had disap- 
peared. “Tt isn’t often you find a man so 
plain, simple good, is it?” she said at length. 


” 


“No,” said Pop, his smile more full of 
meaning. “And I like him better and better 
the more I see of him, Irm.” 


‘Lo the day came when the Swallows’ 
work in Gloversdale was done; when the 
tent came down, to be shipped north to 
Ballardville, where their next campaign 
opened. Some woman instinct in Irma 
always made her downcast when their work 
was finished and they moved away; some 
strange, vague, home-keeping instinct vio- 
lated; some feeling of Lares and Penates 
again finding no continuing city. , 

She said as she stood with Pop watching 
the tent come down: “It’s a sort of hard 
life in a way, isn’t it? No home, Pop. No 
place we can call our own. Just get to feel 
comfortable and acquainted in one place, 
and on the move to another.” 

“Why, Irm! Why, little girl!” said Pop 
with sudden gentleness. 

“Tt’s—it’s just—oh, forgive me, pa, but 
it’s just simply fierce!” 

Pop went to the Gloversdale garage. He 
rented a car and a chauffeur to navigate the 
same. He said that while the tent was being 
packed up for shipment, they’d take a run 
through the mountains. It would do them 
both good. 

They followed a road that wound its way 
over Cathedral Range. They shot down 
into the valley beyond. Pop asked the 
chauffeur to point out Smuttynose Moun- 
tain. The chauffeur showed it to them, bulk- 
ing black against the early autumn sky. Pop 
said they’d take a run over to it. 

Then he turned to his daughter. He smiled 
at her with infinite tenderness. ‘‘ My little 
girl’s a wonder,” he said. ‘‘What she says 
goes with me. She knows that. And what 
she wants, I want. She knows that too. A 
good man, Irm, a fine, simple, fundamentally 
good man, Irm. But poor. And I couldn’t 
help any now. My earnings aren’t what they 
used to be. And three children. You must 
think of that.” 

She said, under breath, yet loud enough for 
him to hear: ‘Such dears! All three of them!” 

Pop sighed. 

They slipped into the morning shadow of 
old Smuttynose. They swung a sharp curve. 
A barefooted boy was slouching past. Just 
before them loomed a house, there at the 
base of the mountain; such a house as only 
Hattie Rogers could have planned. 

Pop bade the chauffeur pull up. He turned 
about to shout to the barefooted boy. 
““Whose place is this, son?” 

“Lem Rogers’.” 

“Wow, ain’t it awful?” said Pop, turning 
back to look at the house again. 

“Tt wouldn’t be so bad if it was painted 
green all the way up,” said the girl. 


OP gave up then. He merely patted his 

daughter’s hand with a queer smile on his 
face and a slow shaking of his head. ‘ Any- 
thing my little girl wants—anything,” he 
muttered. 

“Pop, you need me, don’t you? That’s 
what you’ve been trying to tell me. You’re 
doing the Lord’s work.” 

“There’s various kinds of Lord’s work,” 
he said ever so gently. 

‘* And I’ve been so proud of you, the way 
you sway people, the way you make them see 
things. Pop, you wouldn’t do anything else, 
would you? If I thought you would, I'd 
never leave you—never in the world.” 

Pop grinned. He pressed her hand harder. 
He took a deep breath, and bent his head. 
“You'll have to teach me how to play the 
organ,” he said. “I guess if I could play the 
organ I’d get along fine. Anything my little 
girl wants—oh, there’s various kinds of 
Lord’s work. Maybe your own.particular 
kind of Lord’s work is right here. So, if 
you'll just take time to teach me to play the 
organ passably well és 

Lem Rogers came around the corner of 
that monstrosity of a house. Irma got out. 
Old Smuttynose, in autumn glory, smiled 
above them in its gentlest mood. 

Pop touched the chauffeur’s arm. “ Drive 
on a piece,” he ordered. 








The Mother Fear: By Edith Lombard Squires 


from depths of sleep she hears the rush 
of rain 
And, rising, tiptoes to each little bed; 
With groping hand she draws the counter- 
pane 
And covers them; each dear, sleep- 
rumpled head 
She softly touches, listens still and long 
To catch the sound of every quiet 
breath, 


And in her heart joy rises like a song 
To still the mother fear of harm or death. 


How far beyond the ken of childhood’s eyes, 
The height and depth and vastness of this 
fear! 

By hours of anguish is she taught to prize 
This gift of life, so wonderful, so dear. 
But when we, too, awake with groping hand 
For visioned harm, we smile and understand. 
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June Mornings 


Bubble grains 
on berries 


Mix these airy, flimsy 
bubbles in every dish 
of berries. Use Puffed 
Rice or Corn Puffs. 
The blend is delight- 
ful. It adds what crust 
adds to a shortcake. 


At breakfast, also, 
serve with cream and 
sugar—any of these 
fragile, fascinating 
grains. 


June Evenings 


Whole wheat 
steam exploded 
For suppers, float 

Puffed Wheat in milk. 
That means whole 
wheat with every food 
cell blasted. The grains 
puffed to eight 
times normal size. 


They seem like tid- 
bits, but every flaky 
globule is a grain of 
wheat made easy to 
digest. 





June Afternoons 





’ Airy, nut-like confections 


For hungry children, crisp and 
douse with melted butter. Then 
Puffed Grains become nut-like 
confections, to be eaten like pea- 
nuts or popcorn. 


Use also like nut-meats as a 
garnish on ice cream. Use as 
wafers in your soups. 





Puffed 
Wheat 





Puffed 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 


Rice 








Prof. Anderson’s creations 


In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam ex- 


plosion. 
kernel. 
atom feeds. 


A hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
Thus digestion is made easy and complete. 


Every 


The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like 
nut-meats puffed. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 


But remember the great fact. 


Every element is fitted to 


digest. They are ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 


In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three 


kinds on hand. 


New-day pancakes 





In an ideal pancake mixture— 
self-raising—we now mix ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour 
makes pancakes fluffy, and it gives 
a nut-like taste. You have never 
tasted pancakes so delicious. Ask 
for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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The footwear that American women 
have wished for 


eA wide variety of models in trim, Stylish shoes—so reason- 
able you can afford a different pair for practically every gown 


Many charming shoes for women 


—others for men and_ children 


HE shoes you have been wait- 
ing for. Fashionable footwear 
with all the newest lines, in the 


a season’s most popular fabric. 
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VERY POPULAR AT 
FASHIONABLE RESORTS 
A pump with firm arch sup- 
port. Fust enough heel to give 
a graceful walk—slender, trim, 
clings to the foot snugly. These 
Keds come with slightly wider 
toe or with ankle strap; also 


Models that are just right for every 
kind of wear—that are appropriate 
with practically every gown—and so 
inexpensive you can afford as many 
as you need. 


Keds are made of finely woven 
canvas. The shapes are always right. 
The models are planned by expert 
designers who are well in touch 
with style tendencies for the com- 
ing season. There are shoes with 


A STREET SHOE WITH 
THE NEWEST LINES 

A full eight inches high for the 

new short skirts, these Keds 


have either a military heel or 
a half-Louis heel 





half-Louis heels, with military 
heels, with low rubber heels, and 
outing shoes with no heels at all. 
They fit snugly, but are so flexible 
and light that they are most comfort- 
able even in hot weather. The 
sport shoes are ideal for any kind of 
exercise—allowing the foot full 
freedom with just the right support. 


An entirely new feature 
This year the new models in Keds 
includeshoes that are madelike leath- 
er shoes—welt construction soles, 
firmly boxed toes and the reinforce- 
ments that give the shoe body. It 


TO WEAR WITH THE 
FLUFFIEST FROCK 


a French or a military heel 
graceful vamp—slender lines. 


s upports 


A trig little oxford with either 


These Keds have welt cov- 
struction soles and firm inner 
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means a more formal, dignified shoe 
_a shoe that has the style of the 
most expensive leather shoes. 


Many charming models 
for women 


For women there are numerous 
pumps and oxfords and high shoes 
_suitable for street costume or the 
fufiest of your frocks. There are 
very smart sport shoes — both high 
and low—trig enough for the dress- 
iest tea at the Country Club. And 
then there are the heel-less tennis 
shoes, always so satisfactory for 
knockabout wear. Many women 
hve found them wonderfully com- 
fortable for house shoes. 


for rough-and-tumble boys and 
the most conservative men 









The men’s sport shoes and tennis 
shoes are more popular every season. 
There are also more formal heeled 
shoes that are being widely worn 
for business and street wear. 


Thousands of boys would find 
life very dull without Keds. They 
are the sportiest shoes you ever saw 
—light and springy for athletics 
and sturdy for everyday wear in 
school time and vacation. Many 
boys choose the high shoes with 
ithe ankle patch and leather rein- 


United States Rubber Company 





FOR TWINKLING LITTLE FEET 
IN DAISY FIELDS OR ON 
SUNNY BEACHES 


Either in all white or in brown 
with smooth rubber sole to match. 
A full width model for growing 
feet. May be had with a welt 
construction sole. 
Keds model has a corrugated 
sole and pump bow. In women’s 
and misses’ sizes also 





forcements, others prefer the low 
shoes. They are made with smooth 
soles, suction soles or corrugated 
soles, and in black or white or 
brown. Your boys will tell you 
all the fellows are wearing Keds 
this year. 


Correct wide models for children 


The children’s Keds are made on 
the wide lasts that allow proper 
foot freedom. They are light and 
cool and give just the right protec- 
tion for little feet that are not over 
confident. 


Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. All the 
resources and experience of this 
company have been used in per- 
fecting a line of stylish, practical 
shoes for all the family. 


At every shoe dealer’s 


You will find Keds at every 
good shoe dealer’s. Ask to see 
the various models. Notice how 
wonderfully light and comfortable 
they are—how trim your foot 
appears. Look at the models for 
the rest of the family. The name 
Keds is always a safeguard—on the 
sole of the shoe. 


For men and women, $1.50 to $6.00 
For children 1.15to 4.50 










A SHOE THAT BOYS SWEAR BY 


For sport wear or for every day in vaca- 
tion or school time. Of durable canvas with 
brown leather reinforcements. The soles 
are extra heavy, of the most durable rubber 
—either a smooth navy sole, a corrugated 
sole or a non-skidding suction sole 








A similar 











FOR YACHTING, TENNIS 
AND ALL SPORT WEAR 
A light, pliable outing shoe, in white, or brown, 
high or low. These Keds may be had with a 
smooth navy sole of durable live rubber or a 
corrugated sole. Made also with an extra 

heavy navy sole for special uses 
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Swiss 
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CHEESE 


CONTENTS 7% OUNCES 


STERILIZED 
ALL THE GOODNESS 
OF SWISS CHEESE 

_IMPROVED 
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On the Pass of St. Bernard — 


On the Great St. Bernard Pass stands the ancient convent of the Austin canons. 
And it is from these friendly doors that those wonderful dogs go forth 
seeking the unfortunate traveler lost in the blinding storms of that perpetual 
Alpine winter. 


Securely fastened to the collar of each dog is a canteen filled with food and drink, and a goodly 
portion of that food ration is the famous Swiss Cheese. For cheese is a nourishing, high-powered 


8 \V 
VARIETIES food with more than twice the protein value of meat. 


Each of 
National Favor For many years it was thought that Swiss Cheese could only be made in the mountains of 


Kraft Switzerland, but today the Swiss style of 
Chile 
Swiss ae 

Pimento 
Rarebit 
Camembert 


Roquefort 


is being accepted everywhere as the standard-of purity and excellence. We could not fill the 
present European demand for Elkhorn quality of Swiss Cheese though all of our factories were 
devoted to its exclusive manufacture—and we have more capital invested in cheese making than 

any other firm in America. 












If you have never tasted Elkhorn Cheese, in Elkhorn Cheese, in Tins, is your protection | 
Tins, do so; a delightful surprise awaits you. against disappointing quality; its wholesome 
Its mild, mellow flavor and creamy texture are goodness never varies. You can buy a week's, 
making cheese lovers everywhere; while its | a month’s, or a year’s supply and be fortified 
appetizing appearance when served—its air of | with many tempting dishes to set before the 
refinement — give a thrill of pride to the most unexpected guest. No rind, no waste—keeps 
exacting hostess. anywhere until opened. 


For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods. 
Served in individual portions at leading hotels and on dining cars. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 









Send your dealer’s name and 10c in stamps of 
sample tin of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, of 
both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Addre# 
“THE FIRST HANDS TO TOUCH IT ARE YOURS” River St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Why 5000 Other Daughters in America are Joining Each Month 


PHOTO. BY FRAWLEY & COLLINS 


Belgians were paying a visit to this country, 

they came to Philadelphia for a few hours. As 

they were riding along Walnut Street they chanced 

to notice, in Independence Square, a little group of 

khaki-clad girls, neat and trim in their spotless uni- 

forms. The queen looked at them intently and 

asked her American hostess what they represented. 

“They are Gitl Scouts,” replied her companion, 
“and you will see them all over our country.” 

The queen expressed a desire to know more about 
them. ‘ Because,” she said, ‘‘when I get back to 
Belgium I want to start the movement.” 

The attention of the public is likewise being 
drawn to this fast-increasing army of girls, branches 
of which are found in almost every part of the world. 
The first organization was started in England by 
Lady Baden-Powell, the sister of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Boy Scouts. When the latter 
called together the boys interested in joining his new 
organization, about six thousand girls expressed a 
wish to enroll as members. Sir Robert turned them 
over to his sister, who started the movement which 
is called Girl Guides. In 1912 Mrs.. Juliette Low, 
now president emeritus of the Girl Scouts in America, 
started the first troop in Savannah, Georgia. The 
first national headquarters was opened in Washing- 
ton in 1913 and was transferred to New York in 
1916, where it is located at the present time. 


Over 60,000 Enrolled in This Country 


“T CAN’T wait until I’m ten years old,” said a 
bright-eyed little girl to her teacher one day, 
‘because then I can join the Girl Scouts.” 

Hundreds of little girls are saying and thinking 
the same thing every day, and hundreds more are 
joining the Scouts as soon as they become old enough 
or find a convenient troop. The rate of increase has 
been over one hundred and fifty a day in America 
for the last year. And still they pour in. They are 
organized in every state in the Union except Utah. 
The recent nation-wide campaign, held early last 
winter, did a great deal to spread interest and to 
extend the scope of the movement. 

If a girl wishes to join the Scouts she is first put 
on probation for four weeks. Then she takes her 
“tenderfoot” test, and if she passes she may be 
registered at national headquarters and is allowed to 
wear the uniform and pin. In order to pass this 
examination she must recite the laws, the oath and 
the motto of the Girl Scouts; she must know the 
simple facts about the history of the flag and the 
rules for flying it, and she must give a demonstra- 
tion of the salute and the tying of four knots. 

The second-class test has more advanced require- 
ments. After the tenderfoot Scout has remained in 
the troop for a month she may qualify for this rank. 
She must know how to lay a fire in a stove, how to 
make a bed properly, and how to cook at least one 
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Jill Fell Down and Broke Her Crown 


By Edith Lavell 


simple dish. She must have a knowledge of sema- 
phore signaling, and she must know the health laws 
and practice them. She must also have submitted 
a satisfactory sample of both knitting and hand sew- 
ing. The first-class test is still more difficult. The 
girl who acquires this rank is trained for most of the 
practical duties of everyday life. 

Merit badges are given for the successful passing of 
examinations in any of thirty-six different branches. 
The subjects include everything, from laundering and 
child nursing to electricity and horsemanship. A 
golden eaglet is the highest honor a Girl Scout can win. 
She receives this badge when she passes the “‘first- 


class” test and fourteen specified merit-badge exami- | 


nations. So great an honor is it considered to attain 
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this distinction that Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, honorary 
president of the Girl Scouts, is often asked to make 
the award. 

Soon after General Pershing returned from service 
overseas, the local headquarters of the Girl Scouts in 
Philadelphia received a letter from him in which he 
said: 

I am very glad to give encouragement to the organization 
of the Girl Scouts of America. The public are now familiar 
with the splendid work of the Boy Scouts of America, and a 
similar organization for the young women of the country 
will undoubtedly be of great benefit to them and, as the 
future mothers of America, to the country at large. This is 
a movement that I heartily indorse. 


Girl Scouts feel proud of this tribute, and justly so, 
because during the Great War they served as a little 
army in themselves, working on this side of the 
water steadily and effectively. They knitted about 
ten thousand outfits for the soldiers; they sold 
several million dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds and 
countless Thrift Stamps; they made surgical dress- 
ings, cultivated war gardens and gave extra hours to 
work inside the home to give their mothers and older 
sisters more opportunity to do war work. 


Girl Scouts Save a Fruit Crop 


STRIKING illustration of the alertness of this 

Girl Scouts army to serve in any way it was 
needed was shown in the summer of 1917 in a little 
town in Pennsylvania. It was a time, it will be re- 
membered, when it was almost impossible to hire extra 
labor. Just outside this town there were several large 
orchards where the fruit was actually rotting because 
there was no one to gather it and preserve it. The 
women of the town offered their community kitchen, 
but they said they could not help with the work. 

It was then that the Girl Scout captain put the 
proposition to her troop: ‘Will you pick the fruit 
and preserve it if I can get the sugar and will show 
you what to do? It will mean giving up parties and 
the movies and even tennis and hikes for a week or 
so. If we say we'll do it, we cannot desert. Will you 
enlist for this?”’ 

With one accord the Girl Scouts shouted that they 
would. 

And they did! The fruit was harvested and pre- 
served. Half of it was sold to the neighbors to pay 
expenses, and half of it was sent to the sailors’ 
hospital as a gift from the Girl Scouts: 

Every Girl Scout, as she ties the “‘Scout knot”’ in 
her tie or her hair ribbon each morning, is reminded 
of the good turn she must perform before she goes to 
bed at night. She is told that she must not untie this 
knot unless she has done fhat good turn. 

A little recruit in a troop in Georgia had been out 
on a hike one Saturday and had come home too tired 
to stay up, so she went off to bed at half past seven. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 
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IS YOUR DAUGHTER A GIRL SCOUT? 
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Future Wives Learning to Talk in Still Another Way. The Wigwag and Semaphore Train People to Think Quickly 
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cJashionette se 
Invisible HAIR NETS & 


Clever women long ago discovered that 
a smart coiffure adds style to any costume — and 
smart coiffures are easy for the woman who wears Fashionettes. 


All the usual shades and shapes are 20c each—3 for soc— 
$1.80a dozen; white or grey, 35c each—3 for $1.00—$3.60 a dozen. 
Buy them by the dozen for economy’s sake. 


Lady Dainty Swe. Har Ps 


are made in smart shapes and all sizes with long, even points smoothly 
hand-finished and practically unbreakable. Shell, amber, or grey, 25c a box 
at good stores everywhere. 


Send for our Colonial Quality Booklet 
Glonia ality 
Samstags (-o) 


1200. Broadway 











































































“Styles for every room in the house” 


Have you seen Sanitas, the wall covering that does not fade, 
crack or tear? 


Sanitas is made on cloth; the surface is finished in durable oil 
colors; impervious to water and grease stains; dirt can be wiped 
off with a damp cloth; always looks new. 


More than one hundred styles to choose from; dull finished 
plain tints and artistic decorative styles as well as tile effects. 


Before you decide on the wall material for decorating any room, 
see Sanitas at your decorator’s or 
Write for Booklet and Samples 
Address the Manufacturers of 
SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
320 Broadway Dept. 1 New York 











IS YOUR DAUGHTER A GIRL SCOUT? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) . 


After she had been upstairs about three 
minutes she suddenly ran down again—her 
shoes half off, her blouse unbuttoned, and 
her hair ribbon partly untied. 

“Mother, I must do the dishes!” she ex- 
claimed. . 

“No, dear,” said her mother, “not to- 
night. You’re too tired.” 


Does Dishes as Her Good Turn 


““TQUT I haven’t done my good turn yet,” 
answered little Elsie, “‘and if I don’t I 
can’t untie this knot in my hair ribbon, and 
it’ll get all mussed. Besides I’ll have to tell 
at Scout meeting that I forgot it to-day— 
the very day I had the nicest time too!” 

And so the mother consented to let her 
little daughter help her. 

The purpose of the Girl Scouts’ organiza- 
tion is to prepare the girl for greater useful- 
ness in everyday life, and to develop her 
character to the highest standard. Instruc- 
tion along practical lines, recreation, moral 
training and association with the leader and 
the other girls, all serve to accomplish this. 

The oath which the little tenderfoot takes 
and repeats with the other Scouts at each 
meeting sums up the aim. ‘On my honor,” 
she promises with her hand at salute, ‘TI will 
try to do my duty to God and to my country, 
to help other people at all times and to obey 
the Scout laws.” 


“A Scout’s Honor” 


ROBABLY the most important of the 

ten Girl Scouts laws—truth, loyalty, 
helpfulness, friendliness, courtesy, kindness 
to animals, obedience, cheerfulness, purity 
and thrift—is the one which comes first, the 
one which declares that “A Girl Scout is 
trustworthy,” because this one is the founda- 
tion of all the others. 

The new Scout is carefully told what her 
honor is, she learns that if she breaks “her 
Scout honor” she may be dismissed from the 
troop; she is made to feel that it is some- 
thing sacred. 

A striking example of the value of this 
principle and the hold which it may take 
upon the girls’ character is shown by an 
instance of a troop which was organized in a 
little town in the Middle West. The captain 
had been in the habit of giving the girls their 
regular inspection at the opening of each 
meeting. 

She looked at their finger nails, at their 
shoes and stockings, their uniforms and their 
hair, and took off a point wherever a correc- 
tion was needed. 

One day she said: ‘‘ You are to be on your 
honor for this inspection. I will not look at 
you myself; but I will call out the different 
points on which you are to be marked and I 
want you to report for yourselves. Remem- 
ber,” she added quietly, “you are on your 
Scout honor.” 

Then she proceeded with the marking. 
‘Finger nails,” she said, and each girl looked 
carefully at her own. 

“T haven’t stopped biting mine,” said a 
little fair-haired girl who had raised her hand. 

‘And mine are too dirty for a Girl Scout,” 
exclaimed another. “I forgot to clean 
them.” 

And so the inspection went on. At some 
meetings the captain took charge herself, 
when the girls were not expecting it. But 
she found that the girls themselves were even 
stricter, and her marks were higher than 
theirs. 


Training the Girl as a Homekeeper 


ee from the necessary training which 
a girl receives in order to pass her three 
grades in scouting, she is encouraged to go 
further, if she is ambitious. As a first-class 
Scout she must know how to wash and dress 
a baby; but if she is interested she may 
study the principles of housekeeping and of 
home nursing and win additional honors. 
As a first-class Scout she must know the 
simple facts about cooking and sewing; 
but if she shows ability she may take a 
course in domestic science and invalid cook- 
ing. She may take up dressmaking, which 
accomplishment she puts into practice by 
making her own uniform. An elementary 
course in first aid is required of all Girl 
Scouts, and a more advanced one is elected 
by many. 

During the influenza epidemic the Girl 
Scouts all over the country proved the value 
of their training and their readiness to serve 
in an emergency. In Philadelphia a large 
number of Scouts acted as messengers and 
nurses’ aides in the hospitals, and many went 
into private homes, where they cooked for 
the families and took care of the housekeeping 


until the mother of the family recovered, 


In Washington the Girl Scouts directo, | 


organized a soup kitchen and divided the 
Scouts into regular squads which reported 
for certain duties at stated times. They 
took care of the kitchen and the utensils 
helped find the neediest families, and carried ' 
broth and custards to the patients. At a 
time when so many people were ill and 
money could not buy help, the Girl Scouts, 
in their willing, quiet way, rendered services 
that many families can never forget. 

In Philadelphia the Girl Scout troops com- 
pete in a monthly banner contest, points for 
which are won almost entirely for “home- 
keeping.” ‘The care of a girl’s own room, 
the cooking of the meals and the washing of 
the dishes are important items. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a Scout to beg her 
mother to send her on an errand or to let her 
dry the dishes; for she knows that in helping 
her mother she is also helping the troop. 


“The Lure of the Outdoors” 


HE Scouting program puts a big empha- | 


sis on the outdoors. Whether the troop 
is organized in the city or the country, the 
slogan is “ Back to nature.” The troop which 
meets in a settlement house in the tenement 
district works to get enough money together 
to pay the car fare to a near-by park for its 
regular hike just as surely as the suburban 
or the country troop plans its trip. There 
is so much more to see in the fields and woods 
after a girl is a Scout and her eyes have been 
opened to the wonders of the birds and the 
trees and the flowers. She has made her 
collection of fifty grasses and flowers for the 
nature-study badge, and she has learned to 
identify thirty birds for bird study. She 
knows how to lay a Scout trail and to follow 
the Scout signals placed by her comrades; 
she can send messages by semaphore a far 
greater distance than her voice can reach, 
and she knows that nature has a rich store of 
interest for her in winter as well as in 
summer. 








Camp life, too, enlarges the horizon of the 
Girl Scout. When she goes away with her 
troop she is perhaps for the first time in her | 
life thrown more or less on her own responsi- 
bility. | 

Whether she goes to one of the large Girl | 
Scout camps run by a city headquarters, or 
on a camping trip with just her own troop, 
the military discipline, the fun around the 
camp fire, the camp duties and responsi- 
bilities and, most of all, the intimate associa- 
tion with the other girls and with her leader, 
make a lasting impression upon her. She 
has not only had a good time during her stay 
at camp, but she brings back a new courage 
and a new sense of responsibility which her 
mother is the first to realize. 





A Factor in the Community 


HIS last Christmastime the Girl Scouts 

in Washington, D. C., planned a com- 
munity Christmas tree for every playground 
in the city. The girls collected cast-off toys 
and made them over in their “repair shop, 
spent as much money as they could get to- 
gether for presents, and invited all the poor 
children who had written letters to “Santa | 
Claus.” 

Sometimes community service takes on an 
entirely different form from this. Last fall 
the Rotary Club of Philadelphia called upon 
the Girl Scouts to help in its campaign for 
safety. On Saturday afternoons, during the 
drive, the girls were stationed, in uniform, 
in the busiest parts of the city. If a pedes 
trian attempted to cross the street in the 
middle of the block he was _ requeste 
courteously by the Girl Scout to ‘“‘cross at 
crossings.” 

Whether the Scouts are called upon 0 
perform unusual tasks like those mention¢ 
or are asked to do some ordinary or routine 
service for charity, for neighborhood inter 
ests or government work, if it is a worthy 
object, true to their motto, “Be Prepared, 
they are always ready to serve. 


Churches Welcome Girl Scouts 


HE churches, settlements, schools and 

recreation centers all over the country | 
have opened their doors and welcomed os 
Girl Scouts organization. All religions have 
adopted it and all races are joining its ran* 
The program is far-reaching and adaptable; 
the uniform is popular and appeals to 
girl; and the foundation principles of th 
movement are so splendid that, if a sufficie? 
number of leaders can be found and traine® 
there will be no limit to the expansion of thé 
Girl Scouts in the near future in all parts ° 
the world. 


—— 
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vo \ \ THEN you are hot and tired, Pompeian Fragrance (a talcum) 
tioned will fall upon your grateful skin with all the refreshing 


rout coolness of a meadow-sweeping breeze. The odor carries your 
5 fancy to an old-fashioned garden, for it lends to your person the 








worthy | 
Ye ed,” * . ° 
am delicately blended perfumes of favorite flowers. There are several 
. f times a day when an active person can wisely use a dash of 
u ‘ . ° 
iad 4 Pompeian Fragrance. At all toilet counters, 25¢. 
yls an ke 
~~ Special Offer — Half-Box Powder and Trial Talc Can ee ee ee 
nec ‘ 
ns have | Either or both sent to one person only in a family. For a dime you get a half-box of | Che Deets So, SHS Sale Ae, Seas ©. 
: a“ 50c Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and sample of BLOOM and DAY Cream. For a “Don’t [ Send this coupon to above address. Enclose 10c (dime) for 
' tal ~ nickel you get a beautiful trial can of Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talcum) for your purse. ee tee ieee RIO a 
: af the For 15c you get both. (BEAUTY Powder offer is good only in case neither you nor any Envy Beauty— | (dime and nickel) for both packages. ‘ 
ficient member of your family has tried it before.) Many interesting beauty experiments can Use | Name 
wo be made with these trial packages. No letter necessary with coupon. We'll understand. Pompeian” ‘ 
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parts of THE POMPEIAN COMPANY . , , 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. | City 





Also Made in Canada 
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Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested. 
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taste? 
























_ How do 


New Potatoes, Fried Whole 
in Crisco. (Follow the recipe 
in “‘Whys of Cooking.”’) 


OU really don’t know until you have eaten 
them fried whole in Crisc 


Then all their natural flavor is sealed inside 
a delicious crisp brown crust. You get no 
suggestion of the frying fat, because Crisco is 
tasteless and odorless, and never can be tasted 
on anything fried in it. 


Crisco makes fried foods perfectly digestible, 
too, because Crisco itself is as wholesome as 
the vegetables you fry in it. It is simply rich 
vegetable oil, solidified by the special Crisco 
process into creamy white cooking fat. 


It is economical, also, because it cooks away 
very little in the frying kettle, and all that 
is left can be strained and used again and 
again. 


Use Crisco for frying, for shortening, for cake- 
making—for every cooking purpose. It gives you the 
utmost quality and richness, yet is as economical 
as any cooking fat you can use. 

















What kind of kettle is best for 
deep frying ? 
How do you know when the fat is 
hot enough ? 


Even if you can answer these two 
questions, you may be puzzled 
about other cooking problems— 
frying, stewing, broiling, roasting 
or baking. You'll find all your 
cooking problems solved in “The 
Whys of Cooking,’ which answers 
scores of cooking questions—tells 
how to set the table—serve meals— 
plan your kitchen to simplify your 
work. Also gives many delicious 
recipes. Written by the cooking 
authority, Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking 
School, and editor of “American 
Cookery.” This book is attractively 
bound and illustrated in color. 
Each copy costs us 28 cents to 
print. You may have one copy 

for 10 cents in stamps, sent 

now, to Dept. D-6, The 

Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Crisco is always 
sold in a sani- 
tary, dust-proof 
container—never 
in bulk. Get it 
from your gro- 
cer. Conven- 
ient sizes; net 
weights. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT 


Of the First Woman’s Bank in the United States 








TA BANQUET 
given to the 
stockholders of 


a St. Louis bank during 
the spring of 1919, 
George A. Mahan, the man 
who gave the boyhood home 

of Mark Twain to Hannibal, 
Missouri, predicted that the time 
was not far distant when women 
would serve on bank directorates. 
That time has come. In less than 
six months’ time Mr. Mahan’s 
prediction came true. But women 
are not only serving as bank direc- 


Mrs. F. J. Runyon 


HOTO, BY 
MISS HOWARD 


ee 


announcement was 
made that the 
launching of one of 
the biggest enterprises 
in the history of the 
city had been undertaken 
by women, who had kept 
the idea a secret until everything 
was ready to be revealed to the 
public. ° 
“Tt was this fact that won us 
the confidence of many people. 
They are now assured that we can 
keep our affairs to ourselves, which 
proves to them that theirs, too, 









tors; they have organized and op- 
erate a bank of which every officer 
and director is a woman — the 
First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee, 
located in Clarksville, Tennessee, 
a city of nine thousand five hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Mrs. F. J. Runyon, the first 





OW a woman succeeded in establishing a 
commercial bank with women as officers 
and directors. Men have enough confidence to 
be eager to own stock in her enterprise. 


will be taken care of in like man- 
ner, when we come to handle 
them.” 

Six women living in Clarksville 
and three in Montgomery County 
were chosen as directors of the 
First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee. 








president of the First Woman’s 
Bank of Tennessee, is, so far as 
can be ascertained, president of 
the first woman’s bank in the 
United States. But she does not 
claim to be the first woman 
to hold such a position. “No, I am not the 
first woman president of a bank,” Mrs. Run- 
yon stated to me at the Bankers’ Convention 
in St. Louis in October of 1919. “I have 
been told that there was at one time a bank 
in Joplin, Missouri, that had a woman as its 
president. But this bank, I understand, had 
some men as directors and was absorbed by 
another bank, operated by men.” 


A Woman Inherits a Bank 


HERE was a bank in Texas, I am in- 

formed, that once claimed a woman as 
its president. She inherited the bank from 
her husband; and at her death it was no 
longer run by a woman. And in Meridian, 
Mississippi, a woman has for many years 
been associated with her father in banking 
and insurance. 

I asked Mrs. Runyon whether it was true 
that a man conceived the idea of a bank run 
entirely by women, and she said it was, and 
went on to explain the occurrence. 

_““One day, perhaps a year or more before 
the close of the Great War,” she said, “I 
asked a business man to tell me about some- 
thing worth while to which I could give my 
time and attention. Some time later he 
d me to come to his office, and there he 
lished me by suggesting that I start a 
1an’s bank. I told him I knew nothing 
about banking except how to compute in- 
terest. He suggested that I could learn.” 
\fter talking over the matter with her 
band and several of his business friends, 
one of whom stated that three years before 
he would have said no, but that now it was 
difierent, taking Mrs. Runyon’s civic and 
war work into consideration, it was agreed 
tha! the undertaking was feasible. 

Mrs. Runyon is a woman of character and 
poise, interested in the many problems that 
come up in her home town, where she has 
taken part in civic as well as social affairs. 

esides being president of the First 
Woman’s Bank of Tennessee, she is also 
president of the Federated Clubs and chair- 
man of the Red Cross of Clarksville and 
Mc ntgomery County, Tennessee. Her chief 
diversions have been her clubs, social and 
literary; and she was a unique figure at the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
Clation in St. Louis. 


Home Makers Go Into Business 


HE First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee is 
the outcome of a desire on the part of the 
Organizers to become useful and active mem- 
ers of an interesting and worth-while field 
of labor. Its officials are women who have 
been influential in civic work and have taken 
an active part in society as well as in church 
and war work in Clarksville. They are also 


By Vonnie Rector Griffith 


The story of the organization of the first 
woman’s bank in the United States is thus 
told by Mrs. Runyon: 

“My first step was to look around for a 
woman who I knew was capable of acting 
as vice president. I knew a woman who had 
done some wonderful war work, Mrs. J. E. 
Elder, so I called on her. At first she de- 
clared that it was out of the question for her 
to act as vice president of such an institution. 
But I finally convinced her that she was 
fully capable of being an official and, once con- 
vinced, she gave the enterprise her hearty 
support. My next step was to secure a 
woman who could fill the place of cashier and 
secretary. Mrs. M. G. Lyle, whom I chose, 
is the wife of the county attorney of Clarks- 
ville. 

‘A relative of my husband is at the head 
of a bank in a town in Kentucky which is 
only sixteen miles from Clarksville. And it 
was to him we went for instructions for our 
proposed bank. Three times a week Mrs. 
Lyle and I went to the town in Kentucky, 
and I was soon informed that Mrs. Lyle was 
making herself such an efficient cashier that 
I might lose her. But I am satisfied that she 
will remain with us, since her home and in- 
terests are in Clarksville. For some time to 
come she and I will do all the work of the 
bank in order to save overhead expenses. 
One unique thing about our headquarters in 
the Montgomery Hotel Building is that the 
building is owned and run by a woman.” 


Stock is Easily Sold 


HE business men of Clarksville have 

taken a big interest in our new bank and 
we had no trouble in disposing of the stock, 
one and two shares to an individual. But 
many men made an effort to secure five, some 
ten shares in this unique enterprise that will 
be watched with deep interest by bankers and 
business men all over the country. They be- 
lieve that they have invested their money 
wisely and are satisfied to leave it to time for 
results. And we want to prove to them that 
they haven’t made a mistake. 

“War work has convinced men that 
women can develop into efficient business 
women; that we can succeed in the big and 
worth-while things in life; that we are no 
longer clinging vines. We, as officials of a 
woman’s bank, in the course of our regular 
banking business hope to influence women to 
economize and save their money. We shall 
try to teach them business methods and en- 
courage them to do things for themselves. 

“A spirit of independence and self-reliance 
was revealed when it was learned that the 
First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee was or- 
ganized. Meetings were held and the board 
of directors signed up before anyone except 
those directly concerned were aware of the 
big idea. The surprise was sprung when the 


Among them are Mrs. J. P. Dun- 
lop, who is the wife of the presi- 
dent of the Dunlop Milling 
Company; Mrs. D. Fort, the wife 
of the city attorney of Clarksville; 
Mrs. J. L. Northington, the wife 
of a real-estate dealer in that city; 
Mrs. W. B. Winn, a former president of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy of 
Kentucky; Mrs. Warfield, the wife of a big 
stock raiser; and Mrs. K. Rudolph, the wife 
of a prominent farmer. 


President a Real Southerner 


RS. RUNYON, the president, was born 
in Missouri, although she is decidedly 
Southern in thought, manner of speech and 
ways. Her mother was Nancy Preston, of 
Missouri, and her father B. W. Vineyard, of 
Kentucky. When she was a small child the 
family moved to Kentucky, but she has spent 
most of her life in Tennessee. Her husband 
is a prominent physician of Clarksville, and 
she has two grown sons, Dr. Bryce Runyon, 
a physician, and Major Charles Runyon, a 
lawyer of Memphis, who served in the war. 
Clarksville, in which the first woman’s 
bank is located, is a picturesque Southern 
town, situated upon the Cumberland River in 
Middle Tennessee. It claims to be the largest 
dark-tobacco market in the world and is the 
home of the oldest bank in the state, the 
Northern Bank, which was established in 
1854 and called the Bank of America. The 
city’s progressiveness is indicated by the fact 
that, in order to care for the increased traffic 
of the so-called ‘South Side,” a bridge is 
now being built over the Cumberland River 
to take the place of the ferry boats which 
have known generations of service, and that, 
although the city has natural drainage, it is 
sewered, and the water supply, which is ob- 
tained from the Cumberland River, is filtered 
and at frequent intervals analyzed by bac- 
teriologists to prevent infection. 

The town is a decidedly home town, and 
as the home of the first woman’s bank in the 
United States, it is proud of the fact that all 
the officers of the bank are married women 
and, with the exception of three, mothers of 
children. 


Chartered Under State Law 


HE disposal of the stock of the bank, 
which is capitalized for fifteen thousand 
dollars, was a test of the bank officials’ ability 
to get out and sell stock in a bank that was 
not yet established. Each director was given 
her quota of stock, with the instructions 
not to sell more than two shares to any one 
person. The bank was chartered under the 
laws of Tennessee. It has savings and de- 
posit departments as well as all the other 
departments of a modern bank. It threw 
open its doors for business on October 6, 1919. 
“We haveevery reason to feel encouraged,” 
Mrs. Runyon declared. ‘‘The stock is now 
bid above par and there is none on the mar- 
ket. This alone attests the faith in the 
venture of some of the best business men in 
Clarksville.” 





























DeBevoise brassieres 
fit better, look better and 
wear longer because of 
the superior quality of their 
design, materials and work- 
manship. 


A style for every figure 
at a price for every purse 
at good stores everywhere. 


Ask your merchant for 
the“‘debb-e-voice.” INSIST 
always on this Label of 
Highest Quality — 
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E wonder Day Dream fragrance, with 
all its suggestion of poetry and romance, 
is presented also in Day Dream Talcum. 

It will bring you cooling, refreshing comfort 


and protection from summer heat. 


“Day Dream L’Echo, containing Day Dream 
Perfume miniature and Face Powder sample, 


mailed postpaid for 25 cents. Address Dept. S. 
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you. Write us in detail. 


Alabastine is ready to apply to any in- 
terior surface—plastered walls, wallboard, 
over paint, burlap or canvas, or even old 
wall paper where it is fast, has no raised 
figures and contains no aniline dyes. If 
you employ a decorator, tell him to bring 
Alabastine in original packages with the 
cross and circle printed in red on each. 


PRICES 
coon Ceriee 5-Ib. package white Alabastine . . . . 2. 2 ee ee eee ees 75c 
COLD WATER 5-Ib. package tinted Alabastine . . . . . 2... 6 2 ees se eee 80c 
~ = ; Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 deep brown) . . . . 95¢ 


Your Local Dealer is 
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ne 
Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine has eliminated all 
guess-work in the selection of 
wall colors. Our color chart 
shows in advance just how your 
walls will look when finished. 
Our art department will assist 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
380 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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No package 
genuine without 
Cross and Circle 
printed in red 


Its many standard colors, durability, 
sanitary and economical qualities and, 
above all, certainty of artistic results 
have made Alabastine the nation’s first 
choice for homes, hotels, theatres, 
churches, public buildings, auditoriums 
and all interiors where beautiful walls 
are desired. 


Entitled to Your Trade 

















A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“Maybe I’m going to bring you luck.” 

“The best luck for me would be to fall 
down these stairs and break my neck.” 

He looked at her anxiously, and any 
doubts he might have had, born of the 
dreariness, the odors of stale food and of the 
musty cellar below, and of the shabby room 
she proceeded to show him, died in an im- 
pulse to somehow, someway, lift this small 
group of people out of the slough of despond- 
ency which seemed to be engulfing them all. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the room?”’ 
he said. “ Just wait until I’ve got busy in it! 
I’m a paper hanger and a painter and ge 

“You're a dear too,” said Edith. 

So on the first of May he moved in, and for 
some evenings political economy and his- 
tory and travel and the rest gave way to 
anxious cuttings and fittings of wall paper 
and a pungent odor of paint. The old house 
took on new life and activity, the latter 
sometimes pernicious, as when Willy Cam- 
eron fell down the cellar stairs with a pail of 
paint in his hand, or Dan, digging up some 
bricks in the back yard fora border, the seeds 
of which were already sprouting in a flat 
box in the kitchen, ran a pickax into his foot. 

Some changes were immediate, such as 
the whitewashing of the cellar and the un- 





painted fence in the yard, where Willy Cam- — 


eron visualized later great draperies of 
morning glories. He papered the parlor and 
coaxed Mrs. Boyd to wash the curtains, al- 
though she protested that, with the mill 
smoke, it was useless labor. 


| et there were some changes that he knew 
only time would effect. Sometimes he 
went to his bed worn out both physically and 
spiritually, as though the burden of lifting 
three life-sodden souls was too much. Not 
that he thought of that, however. What he 
did know was that the food was poor. No 
servant had been found, and years of lack of 
system had left Mrs. Boyd’s mind confused 
and erratic. She would spend hours concoct- 
ing expensive desserts, while the vegetables 
boiled dry and scorched and the meat turned 
to leather, only to bring pridefully to the 
talfle some flavorless mixture garnished 
according to a picture in the cook book and 
totally unedible. 

She would have ambitious cleaning days, 
too, starting late and leaving off, with beds 
unmade, to prepare the evening meal. Dan, 
home from the mill and newly adopting 
Willy Cameron’s system of cleaning up for 
supper, would turn sullen then and leave the 
moment the meal was over. 

“Dickens of a way to live,” he said once. 
“T’d get married; but how can a fellow 
know whether a girl will make a home for 
him or give him this?” 

The relations between Dan and Edith 
were not particularly cordial. Willy Cameron 
found their bickering understandable enough, 
but he was puzzled sometimes to find that 
Dan was surreptitiously watching his sister. 

Edith was conscious of it, too, and one 
evening she broke into irritated speech: “I 
wish you’d quit staring at me, Dan Boyd.” 

“T was wondering what has come over 
you,” said Dan ungraciously. ‘You used to 
be a nice kid. Now you’re an angel one min- 
ute and a fiend the next.” 

Willy spoke to him that night when they 
were setting out rows of seedlings, under the 
supervision of Jinx. “I wouldn’t worry her, 
Dan,” he said; “it’s the spring probably. 
It gets into people, you know. I’m that way 
myself. I’d give a lot to be in the country 
just now.” 

Dan glanced at him quickly, but what- 
ever he may have had in his mind he said 
nothing just then. However, later he volun- 
teered: “‘She’s got something on her mind. 
I know her. But I won’t have her talking 
back to mother.” 


WEEK or so after Willy Cameron had 

moved, Mr. Hendricks rang the bell of 
the Boyd house and then, after his amiable 
custom, walked in. ‘Oh, Cameron!” he 
bawled. 

“Upstairs,” came Willy Cameron’s voice, 
somewhat thickened with carpet tacks. 

So Mr. Hendricks climbed part of the way, 
when he found his head on a level with that 
of the young gentleman he sought, who was 
nailing a rent in the carpet. “Don’t stop,” 
said Mr. Hendricks. “Merely friendly call. 
And for heaven’s sake don’t swallow a tack, 
son. I’m going to need you.” 

“Whaffor?” inquired Willy Cameron 
through his nose. 

“Don’t know yet. Make speeches, prob- 
ably. If Howard Cardew, or any Cardew, 
thinks he’s going to be mayor of this town, 
he’s got to think again.” 

“‘T don’t give a tinker’s dam who’s mayor 
if he gives it honest government.” 


“That’s right,” said Mr. Hendricks a))- 
provingly. ‘Old Cardew’s been running it 
for years, and you could put all the honest 
government he’s given us in a hollow toot). 
If you'll stop that hammering Id like to 
make a proposition to you.” 

Willy Cameron took an admiring squint 
at his handiwork. “Sorry to refuse you, Mr. 
Hendricks, but I don’t want to be mayor.” 

Mr. Hendricks chuckled as Willy Cameron 
led the way to his room. He wandered round 
the room while Cameron opened a window 
and slid the dog off his second chair. 

“Great snakes!” the visitoi said. ‘‘‘Po- 
litical Economy,’ ‘History of’ —-— What are 
you planning to be? President?” 

“T haven’t decided yet. It’s a hard job 
and mighty thankless. But I won’t be your 
mayor, even for you.” 

Mr. Hendricks sat down. “All right,”’ he 
said. “Of course if you’d wanted it——”’ He 
took two large cigars from his breast pocket 
and held one out, but Willy Cameron refused 
it and got his pipe. “Well?” he said. 


R. HENDRICKS’ face became very 

thoughtful. ‘I don’t know that I have 
ever made it clear to you, Cameron,” he said, 
“but I’ve got a peculiar feeling for this city. 
Tlikeit, the waysome peoplelike their familics. 
It’s—well, it’s home to me, for one thing. I 
like to go out in the evenings and walk around, 
and I say to myself: ‘This is my town. And 
we, it and me, are sending stuff all over the 
world.’ I like to think that somewhere, 
maybe in China, they are riding on our rails 
and fighting with guns made from cur steel. 
Maybe you don’t understand that.” 

“T think I do.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel about it, any- 
how. And this Bolshevist stuff gets under 
my skin. I’ve got a home and a family here. 
I started in to work when I was thirteen, and 
all I’ve got I’ve made and saved right here. 
It isn’t much, but it’s mine.” 

Willy Cameron was lighting his pipe. He 
nodded. 

Mr. Hendricks bent forward and pointed 
a finger at him. “And to govern this city, 
who do you think the labor element is going 
to put up and probably elect? We’re an 
industrial city, son, with a big labor vote, 
and if it stands together they’re being 
swindled into putting up as an honest can- 
didate one of the dirtiest radicals in the 
country—that man Akers.” 

He got up and closed the door. 

“T don’t want Edith to hear me,” he said. 
“He’s a friend of hers. But he’s a bad actor, 
son. He’s wrong with women, for one thing, 
and when I think that all he’s got to oppose 
him is Howard Cardew ——” Mr. Hendricks 
got up and took a nervous turn about the 
room. 

“Maybe you know that Cardew has a 
daughter?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, I hear a good many things one way 
and another, and my wife likes a bit of gossip. 
She knows them both by sight, and she ran 
into them one day in the tea room of the 
Saint Elmo, sitting in a corner, and the girl 
had her back to the room, I don’t like the 
look of that, Cameron.” 


ILLY CAMERON got up and closed 
the window. He stood there, with his 
back to the light, fora full minute. Then: “I 
think there must be some mistake about that, 
Mr. Hendricks. Ihave met her. Sheisn’t the 
sort of girl who would do clandestine things.” 

Mr. Hendricks looked up quickly. He 
had made it his business to study men, and 
there was something in Willy Cameron’s 
voice that caught his attention and turned 
his shrewd mind to speculation. “Maybe,” 
he conceded. ‘‘Of course anything a Cardew 
does is likely to be magnified in this town. Ii 
she’s as keen as the men in her family, she'll 
get wise to him pretty soon.” Willy Cam- 
eron came back then, but Mr. Hendricks 
kept his eyes on the tip of his cigar. ‘‘ We've 
got to lick Cardew,” he said, “but I’m cursed 
if I want to do it with Akers.” 

When there was no comment he looked 
up. Yes, the boy had had a blow. “Sorry 
I said anything, Cameron. Didn’t know you 
knew her.” 

“That’s all right. Of course I don’t like 
to think she is being talked about.” 

“The Cardews are always being talked 
about. You couldn’t drop her a hint, | 
suppose?” 

“She knows what I think about Louis 
Akers.” He made a violent effort and pu!led 
himself together. ‘So it is Akers and How- 
ard Cardew, and one’s a knave and one’s 4 
poor bet, is that it?” 

“Right,” said Mr. Hendricks. 
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A pound of G. Washington's Coffee will make as many 
cups of coffee as 10 lbs. of coffee roasted in the berry. 
No Coffee Pot Needed—Ready instantly when you pour on the water. 
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comes to you in concentrated powder form—in conven- 
ient air-tight tins. Absolutely pure, delicious coffee at any 
time, with strength to suit individual taste. Healthful. 
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wall colors. Our color chart 
shows in advance just how your 
walls will look when finished. 
Our art department will assist 
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No package 
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Cross and Circle 
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above all, certainty of artistic results 
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“Maybe I’m going to bring you luck.” 

“The best luck for me would be to fall 
down these stairs and break my neck.” 

He looked at her anxiously, and any 
doubts he might have had, born of the 
dreariness, the odors of stale food and of the 
musty cellar below, and of the shabby room 
she proceeded to show him, died in an im- 
pulse to somehow, someway, lift this small 
group of people out of the slough of despond- 
ency which seemed to be engulfing them all. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the room?”’ 
he said. “ Just wait until I’ve got busy in it! 
I’m a paper hanger and a painter and 4 

“You're a dear too,” said Edith. 

So on the first of May he moved in, and for 
some evenings political economy and his- 
tory and travel and the rest gave way to 
anxious cuttings and fittings of wall paper 
and a pungent odor of paint. The old house 
took on new life and activity, the latter 
sometimes pernicious, as when Willy Cam- 
eron fell down the cellar stairs with a pail of 
paint in his hand, or Dan, digging up some 
bricks in the back yard for a border, the seeds 
of which were already sprouting in a flat 
box in the kitchen, ran a pickax into his foot. 

Some changes were immediate, such as 
the whitewashing of the cellar and the un- 
painted fence in the yard, where Willy Cam- 
eron visualized later great draperies of 
morning glories. He papered the parlor and 
coaxed Mrs. Boyd to wash the curtains, al- 
though she protested that, with the mill 
smoke, it was useless labor. 





). there were some changes that he knew 
only time would effect. Sometimes he 
went to his bed worn out both physically and 
spiritually, as though the burden of lifting 
three life-sodden souls was too much. Not 
that he thought of that, however. What he 
did know was that the food was poor. No 
servant had been found, and years of lack of 
system had left Mrs. Boyd’s mind confused 
and erratic. She would spend hours concoct- 
ing expensive desserts, while the vegetables 
boiled dry and scorched and the meat turned 
to leather, only to bring pridefully to the 
talfle some flavorless mixture garnished 
according to a picture in the cook book and 
totally unedible. 

She would have ambitious cleaning days, 
too, starting late and leaving off, with beds 
unmade, to prepare the evening meal. Dan, 
home from the mill and newly adopting 
Willy Cameron’s system of cleaning up for 
supper, would turn sullen then and leave the 
moment the meal was over. 

“Dickens of a way to live,” he said once. 
“T’d get married; but how can a fellow 
know whether a girl will make a home for 
him or give him this?” 

The relations between Dan and Edith 
were not particularly cordial. Willy Cameron 
found their bickering understandable enough, 
but he was puzzled sometimes to find that 
Dan was surreptitiously watching his sister. 

Edith was conscious of it, too, and one 
evening she broke into irritated speech: “I 
wish you’d quit staring at me, Dan Boyd.” 

“TI was wondering what has come over 
you,” said Dan ungraciously. “‘ You used to 
be a nice kid. Now you're an angel one min- 
ute and a fiend the next.” 

Willy spoke to him that night when they 
were setting out rows of seedlings, under the 
supervision of Jinx. “I wouldn’t worry her, 
Dan,” he said; “‘it’s the spring probably. 
It gets into people, you know. I’m that way 
myself. I’d give a lot to be in the country 
just now.” 

Dan glanced at him quickly, but what- 
ever he may have had in his mind he said 
nothing just then. However, later he volun- 
teered: “‘She’s got something on her mind. 
I know her. But I won’t have her talking 
back to mother.” 


AS or so after Willy Cameron had 
moved, Mr. Hendricks rang the bell of 
the Boyd house and then, after his amiable 
custom, walked in. ‘Oh, Cameron!” he 
bawled. 

“Upstairs,” came Willy Cameron’s voice, 
somewhat thickened with carpet tacks. 

So Mr. Hendricks climbed part of the way, 
when he found his head on a level with that 
of the young gentleman he sought, who was 
nailing a rent in the carpet. ‘‘ Don’t stop,” 
said Mr. Hendricks. ‘“ Merely friendly call. 
And for heaven’s sake don’t swallow a tack, 
son. I’m going to need you.” 

“Whaffor?” inquired Willy Cameron 
through his nose. 

“Don’t know yet. Make speeches, prob- 
ably. If Howard Cardew, or any Cardew, 
thinks he’s going to be mayor of this town, 
he’s got to think again.” 

“‘T don’t give a tinker’s dam who’s mayor 
if he gives it honest government.” 


A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“That’s right,” said Mr. Hendricks ap- 
provingly. ‘Old Cardew’s been running it 
for years, and you could put all the honest 
government he’s given us in a hollow tooth. 
If you'll stop that hammering I’d like io 
make a proposition to you.” 

Willy Cameron took an admiring squint 
at his handiwork. “Sorry to refuse you, Mir. 
Hendricks, but I don’t want to be mayor.” 

Mr. Hendricks chuckled as Willy Cameron 
led the way to his room. He wandered round 
the room while Cameron opened a window 
and slid the dog off his second chair. 

“Great snakes!” the visito1 said. ‘‘Po- 
litical Economy,’ ‘History of’ —— What are 
you planning to be? President?” 

“T haven’t decided yet. It’s a hard job 
and mighty thankless. But I won’t be your 
mayor, even for you.” 

Mr. Hendricks sat down. “All right,’’ he 
said. “Of course if you’d wanted it——”’ He 
took two large cigars from his breast pocket 
and held one out, but Willy Cameron refused 
it and got his pipe. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 


R. HENDRICKS’ face became very 

thoughtful. “I don’t know that I have 
ever made it clear to you, Cameron,” he said, 
“but I’ve got a peculiar feeling for this city, 
Tlikeit, the waysome peoplelike their families. 
It’s—well, it’s home to me, for one thing. I 
like to go out in the evenings and walk around, 
and I say to myself: ‘This is my town. And 
we, it and me, are sending stuff all over the 
world.’ I like to think that somewhere, 
maybe in China, they are riding on our rails 
and fighting with guns made from our steel. 
Maybe you don’t understand that.” 

“T think I do.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel about it, any- 
how. And this Bolshevist stuff gets under 
my skin. I’ve got a home and a family here. 
I started in to work when I was thirteen, and 
all I’ve got I’ve made and saved right here. 
It isn’t much, but it’s mine.” 

Willy Cameron was lighting his pipe. He 
nodded. 

Mr. Hendricks bent forward and pointed 
a finger at him. “And to govern this city, 
who do you think the labor element is going 
to put up and probably elect? We're an 
industrial city, son, with a big labor vote, 
and if it stands together they’re being 
swindled into putting up as an honest can- 
didate one of the dirtiest radicals in the 
country—that man Akers.” 

He got up and closed the door. 

“T don’t want Edith to hear me,” he said. 
“‘He’s a friend of hers. But he’s a bad actor, 
son. He’s wrong with women, for one thing, 
and when I think that all he’s got to oppose 
him is Howard Cardew ——’” Mr. Hendricks 
got up and took a nervous turn about the 
room. 

“Maybe you know that Cardew has a 
daughter?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well, I hear a good many things one way 
and another, and my wife likes a bit of gossip. 
She knows them both by sight, and she ran 
into them one day in the tea room of the 
Saint Elmo, sitting in a corner, and the girl 
had her back to the room. I don’t like the 
look of that, Cameron.” 


ILLY CAMERON got up and closed 
the window. He stood there, with his 
back to the light, fora full minute. Then: “I 
think there must be some mistake about that, 
Mr. Hendricks. I have met her. She isn’t the 
sort of girl who would do clandestine things.” 

Mr. Hendricks looked up quickly. He 
had made it his business to study men, and 
there was something in Willy Cameron’s 
voice that caught his attention and turned 
his shrewd mind to speculation. ‘ Maybe,” 
he conceded. ‘‘Of course anything a Cardew 
does is likely to be magnified in this town. If 
she’s as keen as the men in her family, she'll 
get wise to him pretty soon.” Willy Cam- 
eron came back then, but Mr. Hendricks 
kept his eyes on the tip of his cigar. ‘‘ We've 
got to lick Cardew,”’ he said, “but I’m cursed 
if I want to do it with Akers.” 

When there was no comment he looked 
up. Yes, the boy had had a blow. “Sorry 
I said anything, Cameron. Didn’t know you 
knew her.” 

“That’s all right. Of course I don’t like 
to think she is being talked about.” 

“The Cardews are always being talked 
about. You couldn’t drop her a hint, I 
suppose?” 

“She knows what I think about Lou's 
Akers.” He made a violent effort and pulled 
himself together. ‘So it is Akers and How- 
ard Cardew, and one’s a knave and ones 4 
poor bet, is that it?” 

“Right,” said Mr. Hendricks. 
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A pound of G. Washington’s Coffee will make as many 
cups of coffee as 10 lbs. of coffee roasted in the berry. 
No Coffee Pot Needed—Ready instantly when you pour on the water. 


No waste in the making—no waste in the coffee pot! It 
comes to you in concentrated powder form—in conven- 
ient air-tight tins. Absolutely pure, delicious coffee at any 
time, with strength to suit individual taste. Healthful. 


Made in the cup at the table. 
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“Why not run an independent candidate?” 
Willy Cameron asked quietly. “I’ve been 
shouting about the plain people. Why 
shouldn’t they elect a mayor? There is a lot 
of them.” 

“That’s the talk,” said Mr. Hendricks. 
“They could. They could run this town and 
run it right, if they’d take the trouble. Now 
look here, son. I don’t usually talk about 
myself, but—I’m honest. I keep my word. 
And I live clean, which you can’t say for 
Lou Akers. Why shouldn’t I run on an inde- 
pendent ticket? I mightn’t be elected, but 
I’d make an infernally good try at it.” 

He stood up, and Willy Cameron rose 
also and held out his hand. ‘I don’t know 
that my opinion is of any value, Mr. Hen- 
dricks. But I hope you get it, and I think 
you have a chance. If I can do any- 
thing 4 

“Do anything! What do you suppose I 
came here for? You’re going to elect me. 
You’re going to make speeches and kiss 
babies and tell the ordinary folks they’re 
worth something after all. You got me 
Started on this thing, and now you’ve got to 
help me out.” 

The future maker of mayors here stepped 
back in his amazement, and Jinx emitted a 
piercing howl. When peace was restored the 
F. M. of M. had got his breath, and he said: 
‘I couldn’t remember my own name before 
an audience, Mr. Hendricks.” 

“You're fluent enough in that back room 
of yours.” 

“That’s different.” 

“The people we’re going after don’t want 
oratory. They want good, stfaight talk, and 
a fellow behind it who doesn’t believe the 
country’s headed straight for perdition. 
We’ve had enough calamity howlers. You’ve 
got the way out—the plain people, the hope 
of the nation. And, by heaven, you love 
your country, and not for what you can get 
out of it. That’s a thing a fellow’s got to 
have inside him. He can’t pretend it and 
get it over.” 

In the end the F. M. of M. capitulated. 

It was late when Mr. Hendricks left. He 
went away with all the old envelopes in his 
pockets covered with memoranda. 

‘Just wait a minute, son,” he would say. 
“T’ve got to make some speeches myself. 
Repeat that, now. ‘Sins of omission are as 
great, even greater, than sins of commission. 
The lethargic citizen throws open the gates to 
revolution.’ How do you spell ‘lethargic’?”’ 





UT it was not Hendricks and his cam- 

paign that kept the F. M. of M. awake 
until dawn. He sat in front of his soft-coal 
fire, and when it died to gray-white ash he 
still sat there, unconscious of the chill of the 
spring night. Mostly he thought of Lily, 
and of Louis Akers, big and handsome, of his 
insolent eyes and his self-indulgent mouth. 
He took to walking about the room, accord- 
ing to his old habit, and obediently Jinx fol- 
lowed him. 

It was four by his alarm clock when Edith 
knocked at his door. She was in a wrapper 
flung over her nightgown, and with her hair 
flying loose she looked childish and very 


smail. ‘‘I wish you would go to bed,” she 
said rather petulantly. ‘Are you sick or 
anything?” 


“T was thinking, Edith. I’m sorry. I'll 
go at once. Why aren’t you asleep?” 

“T don’t sleep much lately.” Their voices 
were cautious. “I never go to sleep until 
you’re settled down, anyhow.” 

“Why not? Am [I noisy?” 

“Tt’s not that.” 

She went away, a drooping, listless figure 
that climbed the stairs slowly and left him in 
the doorway, puzzled and uncomfortable. 

At six o’clock that morning Dan, tiptoeing 
downstairs to warm his left-over coffee and 
get his own breakfast, heard a voice from 
Willy Cameron’s room and opened the door. 
Willy Cameron was sitting up in bed with his 
eyes closed and his arms extended and was 
concluding a speech to a dream audience in 
deep oratorical tones: 

“By heaven, it is time the plain people 
know their power.” 

Dan grinned, and his ideas of humor being 
rather primitive, he edged his way into the 
room and filled the orator’s sponge with icy 
water from the pitcher. 

“All right, old top,” he said; “but it is 
also time the plain people got up.” 

Then he flung the sponge and got out with 
extreme expedition. 


XVI 


3 WAS not until a week had passed after 
Louis Akers’ visit to the house that Lily’s 
family learned of it. Lily’s state of mind 
during that week had been an unhappy one. 
She magnified the incident until her nerves 


were on edge, and Grace, finding her alter- 
nating between almost demonstrative affec- 
tion and strange aloofness, was bewildered 
andhurt. Mademoiselle watched hersecretly, 
shook her head, and set herself to work to 
find out what was wrong. It was, in the end, 
mademoiselle who precipitated the crisis. 

Lily had not intended to make a secret of 
the visit, but as time went on she found it 
increasingly difficult to tell about it. She 
should, she knew, have spoken at once, and 
it would be hard to explain why she had 
delayed. She meant to go to her father with 
it. It was he who had forbidden her to sce 
Akers, for one thing. And she felt nearer to 
her father than to her mother, always. 


HE was rather wistful those days, strug- 

gling with her own perplexitiesand blindly 
reaching out for a hand to help her. But she 
could not bring herself to confession. She 
would wander into her father’s dressing room 
before she went to bed and, sitting on the 
arm of his deep chair, would try indirectly 
to get him to solve the problems that were 
troubling her. But he was inarticulate and 
rather shy with her. He had difficulty, some- 
times, after her long absence at school and 
camp, in realizing her as the little girl who 
had once begged for his neckties to make 
into doll frocks. 

Once she said: ‘Could you love a person 
you didn’t entirely respect, father?” 

“Love is founded on respect, Lily.” 

She pondered that. She felt that he was 
wrong. “But it does happen, doesn’t it?” 
she had persisted. 

He had been accustomed to her searchings 
for interesting abstractions for years. So he 
smiled and said: “There is a sort of infatua- 
tion that is based on something quite dif- 
ferent.” 

“On what?” 

But he had rather floundered there. He 
could not discuss physical attraction with 
her. ‘‘We’re getting rather deep for eleven 
o’clock at night, aren’t we?” 

After a short silence: ‘ Do you mind speak- 
ing about Aunt Elinor, father?” 

““No, dear; although it is rather a painful 
subject.” j 

“But if she is happy, why is it painful?” 

“Well, because Doyle is the sort of man 
he is.” 

“You mean—because he is unfaithful to 
her? Or was?” 

He was very uncomfortable. “That is one 
reason for it, of course. There are others.” 

“But if he is faithful to her now, father? 
Don’t you think, whatever a man has been, 
if he really cares for a woman it makes him 
over?” 

“Sometimes, not always.” The subject 
was painful to him. He did not want his 
daughter to know the sordid things of life. 
But he added gallantly: ‘Of course a good 
woman can do almost anything she wants 
with a man, if he cares for her.” 

She lay awake almost all night, thinking 
that over. 


N THE Sunday following Louis Akers’ 

call mademoiselle learned of it, by the 
devious route of the servants’ hall, and she 
went to Lily at once, yearning and anxious, 
and in her best lace collar. She needed 
courage, and to be dressed in her best gave 
her moral strength. 

“Tt is not,” she said, “that they wish to 
curtail your liberty, Lily. But to have that 
man come here, when he knows he is not 
wanted, to force himself on you ig 

“T need not have seen him. 
see him.” 

Mademoiselle waved her hands despair- 
ingly. 

“Tf they find it out!’ she wailed. 

“They will. I intend to tell them.” 

Mademoiselle made her error there. She 
was fearful of Grace’s attitude unless she 
forewarned her, and Grace, frightened, im- 
mediately made it a matter of a family 
conclave. She had not intended to include 
Anthony, but he came in on an excited 
speech from Howard and heard it all. 

The result was that instead of Lily going 
to them with her confession, she was sum- 
moned to find her family a unit for once and 
combined against her. She was not to see 
Louis Akers again or the Doyles. 

They demanded a promise, but she refused. 
Yet even then, standing before them, forced 
to a defiance she did not feel, she was puzzled 
as well as angry. They were wrong, and yet 
in some strange way they were right 100. 
She was Cardew enough to get their point of 
view. But she was Cardew enough, too, to 
defy them. She did it rather gently. “ You 
must understand,” she said, her hands f olded 
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_ Cream Jonteel, Rouge Jonteel, ligh Britain. 8,000 progressive retail drug stores united i 

% ; to make soft medium, dark, 50¢ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘és . a if 

F - Rescind exnplen. into one world-wide, service-giving organization. 

3 eautiful co - a : 
| : ’ ions, 50¢ ’ = = — Hh: 
| Face Powder Compact, Z \ Other Jonteel Beauty Requisites i 
: flesh, white, brunette and a Ree Odor Jonteel Concentrate, $3 i 
“outdoor,” 50¢ 4. 


Cold Cream Jonteel, 50c¢ Soap Jonteel, 25¢ 
Lip Stick Jonteel, 25¢ | Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel, 25¢ 
Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 


\\ In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher ww, 
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OU know, of course, that 
the care of the skin is really 
the “care of the pores.” 


But have you ever stopped to 
think that the pores of the body, 
as well as the face, daily need to 
be kept fresh and active—with 
an easy-rinsing soap? 

If the pores of the body be- 
come clogged with a hard-to- 
rinse-off soap, the activity of 
the skin is diminished. It be- 
comes “tired” and loses its vigor 
and bloom. 


So, in your daily bath, as 


The Qhre of the Skin 


is the care o the J2 


Ores 


well as for the clear smoothness 


of your complexion itself, you 
need Fairy’s pure, active, easy. 
rinsing lather. You will notice 
how cleansingly Fairy “creams 
itself out” of pores—from head 
to foot. How freshened it 
leaves the pores in their “beauti- 
fying activity.” How perfectly it 
rinses off and away from the skin! 


> 


There is no soap more beauti- 
fying than Fairy Soap — in its 
healthful “care of the pores” — 
because there is no soap more 
purely cleansing. And there is 


no soap so easy-rinsing. 


CHEK FAIRBANK comeany) 


Both Toilet and Bath Sizes 


FAIRY SOAP 


CHave you a little Fairy in your home?” 


© 1920, The N. K. F. Co. 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


in front of her, “that it is not so much that 
I[—care to see the people you are talking 
about. It is that I feel I have the right to 
choose my own friends.” 

“Friends!” sneered old Anthony. “A 
third-rate lawyer, a ——” 

“That is not the point, grandfather. I 
went away to school when I was a little girl. 
]T have been away for five years. You cannot 
seem to realize that I am a woman now, not 
a child. You bring me in here like a bad 
child.” 

In the end old Anthony had slammed out 
of the room, There were arguments after 
that, tears on Grace’s part, persuasion on 
Howard’s; but Lily had frozen against what 
she considered their tyranny, and Howard 
found in her a sort of passive resistance that 
drove him frantic. 

“Very well,” he said finally. “You have 
the arrogance of youth, and its cruelty, Lily. 
And you are making us all suffer without 
reason.” 

“Don’t you think I might say that too, 
father?” 

“Are you in love with this man?” 

“T have only seen him four times. If you 
would give me some reasons for all this 
fuss i 

“There are things I cannot explain to you. 
You wouldn’t understand.” 

“About his moral character?” - 

Howard was rather shocked. He hesi- 
tated: “Yes.” 

“Will you tell me what they are?” 

“‘Good heavens, no!” he exploded. “The 
man’s a radical too. That in itself ought to 
be enough.” 

“You can’t condemn a man for his politi- 
cal opinions.” 

“Political opinions!” 

“Besides,” she said, looking at him with 
her direct gaze, ‘isn’t there some reason in 
what the radicals believe, father? Maybe it 
is a dream that can’t come true, but it is 
rather a fine dream, isn’t it?” 

It was then that Howard followed his 
father’s example and flung out of the room. 





- ER that Lily went, very deliberately 
and without secrecy, to the louse on 
Cardew Way. She found a welcome there, 
not so marked on her Aunt Elinor’s part as 
on Doyle’s, but a welcome. She found ap- 
proval, too, where at home she had only sus- 
picion and a solicitude based on anxiety. 
She found a clever little circle there, and 
sometimes a cultured one; underpaid, dis- 
gruntled, but brilliant professors from the 
college, a journalist or two, a city council- 
man, even prosperous merchants, and now 
and then strange bearded foreigners who 
were passing through the city and who talked 
brilliantly of the future of Russia. In short, 
instead of the dinner chat at home, small 
personalities, old Anthony’s comments on 
his food, her father’s heavy silence, here was 
world talk, vast in its scope, idealistic, in- 
toxicating. 

Almost always Louis Akers was there; it 
pleased her to see how the other men listened 
to him, deferred to his views, laughed at his 
wit. She did not know the care exercised in 
selecting the groups she was to meet, the 
restraints imposed on them. And she could 
not know that from her visits the Doyle 
establishment was gaining a prestige totally 
new to it, an almost respectability. Because 
of those small open forums, sometimes noted 
in the papers, those innocuous gatherings, 
it was possible to hold in that very room 
other meetings, not open and not innocuous, 
where practical plans took the place of dis- 
contented yearnings, and where the talk was 
more often of blood than of brotherhood. 


re was, by the first of May, frankly 
\ infatuated with Louis Akers, yet with a 
curious knowledge that what she felt was in- 
latuation only. She would lie wide-eyed at 
night and rehearse painfully the weakness 
she saw so clearly in him. But the next time 
she saw him she would yield to his arms, 
passively, but without protest. She did not 
like his caresses, but the memory of them 
thrilled her. 

She was following the first uncurbed im- 
pulse of her life. Guarded and more or less 
isolated from other youth, she had always 
lived a strong inner life, purely mental, 
largely interrogative. She had had strong 
childish impulses, sometimes of pure affec- 
tion, occasionally of sheer contrariness, but 
always her impulses had been curbed. 

“Do be a little lady,” mademoiselle would 
Say. 

She had got, somehow, to feel that impulse 
was wrong. It ranked with disobedience. 


ss 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 152) 


It partook of the nature of sin. People who 
did wicked things did them on impulse and 
— sorry ever after; but then it was too 
ate. 

Sometimes she thought about Willy Cam- 
eron. He had had very exalted ideas about 
love. He used to be rather oratorical about 
it. “It’s the fundamental principle of the 
universe,” he would say, waving his pipe 
wildly. ‘But it means suffering, dear child. 
It feeds on martyrdom and fattens on sacri- 
fice. And as the H. C. of L. doesn’t affect 
either commodity, it lives forever.” 

“What does it do, Willy, if it hasn’t any 
martyrdom and sacrifice to feed on? Do you 
mean to say that when it is returned and 
everybody is happy, it dies?” 

“Practically,” he had said. ‘It then be- 
comes domestic contentment, and expresses 
itself in the shape of butcher’s bills and roast 
chicken on Sundays.” 

But that had been in the old care-free days 
before Willy had thought he loved her, and 
before she had met Louis. 


HE made a desperate effort one day to 
talk to her mother. She wanted, some- 
how, to be set right in her own eyes. But 
Grace could not meet her even halfway; she 
did not know anything about different sorts of 
love, but she did know that love was beau- 
tiful, if you met the right man and married 
him. But it had to be some one who was 
your sort, because in the end marriage was 
only a sort of glorified companionship. The 
moral in that, so obviously pointed at Louis 
Akers, invalidated the rest of it for Lily. 
She was in a state of constant emotional 
excitement by that time, and it was only a 
night or two after that she quarreled with 
her grandfather. There had been a dinner 
party, a heavy, pompous affair, largely at- 
tended, for although spring was well ad- 
vanced, the usual May hegira to the country 
or the coast had not yet commenced. Indus- 
trial conditions in and around the city were 
too disturbed for the large employers to get 
away, and following Lent there had been a 
sort of sporadic gayety, covering a vast un- 
easiness. There was to be no polo, after all. 
Lily, doing her best to make the dinner a 
success, found herself contrasting it with the 
gatherings at the Doyle house and found it 
very dull. These men, with their rigidity of 
mind, invited because they held her grand- 
father’s opinions, or because they kept their 
own convictions to themselves, seemed to 
her of a bygone time. She did not see in 
them a safe counterpoise to a people which 
was beginning to think that all change was 
progress. She saw only a dozen or so elderly 
gentlemen, immaculate and prosperous, peer- 
ing through their glasses after a world which 
had passed them by. 


FTER atime Lily madea discovery. She 
found that even into that carefully se- 
lected gathering had crept a surprising spirit, 
based on the necessity for concession; there 
were one or two men who shared her father’s 
convictions and went even farther—men 
who, cautiously for fear of old Anthony’s 
ears, voiced a belief that before long invested 
money would be given a fixed return, all 
surplus profits to be divided among the 
workers, the owners and the Government. 

“What about the lean years?” some one 
asked. 

The Government’s share of all business was 
to form a contingent fund for such emergen- 
cies, it seemed. 

Lily listened attentively. Was it because 
they feared that if they did not volunatrily 
divide their profits they would be taken 
from them? Enough for all, and to none 
too much? Was that what they feared? Or 
was it a sense of justice, belated, but real? 

She remembered something Jim Doyle 
had said: ‘‘Labor has learned its weakness 
alone, its strength united. But capital has 
not learned that lesson. It will not take a 
loss for a principle. It will not unite. It is 
suspicious and jealous, so it fights its indi- 
vidual battles alone, and loses in the end.” 

But then, to offset that, there was some- 
thing Willy Cameron had said one day, fry- 
ing doughnuts for her with one hand and 
waving the fork about with theother. “Don’t 
forget this, oh representative of the plutoc- 
racy,” he had said; “capital has its side and 
a darned good one too. It’s got a sense of 
responsibility to the country, which labor 
may have individually but hasn’t got col- 
lectively.” 

She went upstairs, perplexed and thought- 
ful. Some time later she heard the family 
ascending, the click of her mother’s high 
heels on the polished wood of the staircase, 


her father’s sturdy tread, and a moment or 

two later her grandfather’s slow, rather 

weary step. Suddenly she felt sorry for him, 

for his age, for his false gods of power and 

pon for the disappointment she was to 
im. 

She flung open her door impulsively and 
confronted him. “I just wanted to say 
good night, grandfather,” she said breath- 
lessly. ‘And that I am sorry.” 

“Sorry for what?” 

“Sorry,” she hesitated, “because we see 
things so differently.” 

Lily was almost certain that she caught 
a flash of tenderness in his eyes, and cer- 
tainly his voice had softened. ‘‘ You looked 
very pretty. to-night,” he said. 

But he passed on, and she had again the 
sense of rebuff with which he met all her 
small overtures at that time. However, he 
turned at the foot of the upper flight. “TI 
would like to talk to you, Lily. Will you 
come upstairs?” 

She had been summoned before to those 
mysterious upper rooms of his, where en- 
trance was always by request, and generally 
such request presaged trouble. But she fol- 
lowed him lightheartedly enough now. His 
rare compliment had pleased and touched 
her. The lamp beside his high-backed, al- 
most thronelike chair was lighted, and in the 
dressing room beyond Burton was moving 
about, preparing for the night. 


NTHONY dismissed him, and sat down 
under the lamp. “You heard the discus- 
sion downstairs to-night, Lily. Personally I 
anticipate no trouble, but if there is any it 
may be directed at this house.” He smiled 
grimly. “I cannot rely on my personal pop- 
ularity to protect me, I fear. Your mother 
obstinately refuses to leave your father, but 
I have decided to send you to your Grand- 
aunt Caroline.” 

“Aunt Caroline! She doesn’t care for me, 
grandfather; she never has.” 

“That is hardly pertinent, is it? The sit- 
uation is this: She intends to open the New- 
port house early in June, and at my request 
she will bring you out there. Next fall we 
will do something here; I haven’t decided 
just what.” 

There was a sudden wild surge of revolt in 
Lily. She hated Newport. Grandaunt Car- 
oline was a terrible person. She was like 
Anthony, domineering and cruel, and with 
even less control over her tongue. 

“T need not point out the advantages of 
the plan,” said Anthony suavely. ‘There 
may be trouble here, although I doubt it. 
But in any event you will have to come out, 
and this seems an excellent way.” 

“Ts it a good thing to spend a lot of money 
now, grandfather, when there is so much 
discontent?” 

Old Anthony had a small, jagged vein 
down the center of his forehead, and in anger 
or his rare excitements it stood out like a 
scar. Lily saw it now, but his voice was 
quiet enough. “TI consider it vitally impor- 
tant to the country to continue its social life 
as before the war.” 


™ OU mean, to show we are not fright- 
ened?” 

“Frightened! Good heaven, nobody’s 
frightened. It will take more than a handful 
of demagogues to upset this government; 
which brings me to a subject you insist on 
reopening, by your conduct. I have reason 
to believe that you are still going to that 
man’s house.” He never called Doyle b 
name if he could avoid it. . 

“T have been there several times.” 

“‘ After you were forbidden?” 

His tone roused every particle of antago- 
nisminher. She flushed. “ Perhaps because 
I was forbidden,” she said slowly. ‘“Hasn’t 
it occurred to you that I may consider your 
attitude very unjust?” 

If she looked for an outburst from him it 
did not come. He stood for a moment, deep 
in thought. “You understand that this 
Doyle once tried to assassinate me?” 

“T know that he tried to beat you, grand- 
father. I am sorry, but that was long ago. 
And there was a reason for it, wasn’t there?”’ 

“T’see,” he said slowly. ‘‘What you are 
conveying to me, not too delicately, is that 
you have definitely allied yourself with my 
enemies. That, here in my own house, you 
intend to defy me. That, regardless of my 
wishes or commands, while eating my food, 
you purpose to traffic with a man who has 
sworn to get me, sooner or later. Am I 
correct?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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CLOSE:TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


For Every 
Outdoor Purpose 


Designed especially for living and sleeping 
in the open air. As open totheairasan umbrella 
but instantly closed weather tight oronly partly 
closed. The shutters move in steel grooves, and 
are operated by cords from the inside. A sick 
person may adjust the shutters to any degree 
of ventilation without leaving the cot or bed. 

Screened insect proof. Firmly anchored to 
the ground to withstand very hard winds. 

Quickly erected or taken down without the 
removal of bolts or use of tools. Rolled into con- 
venient bundles, the canvas remaining perma- 
nently attached to frame parts except the roof 
and gables which pullonoverrafterslikea hood. 

For camping, hunting, fishing, golf links, 
sanitariums, hotels, etc. For use on your 
lawn or a summer home on a suburban lot, the 
Close-To-Nature houses are used by the thou- 
sands since 1912. 

Why swelter under hot roofs when the can- 
vas house is as cool as the atmosphere? For 
tuberculosis, nervousness, in- 
somnia, and ill health gener- 
ally, Nature's remedy is sleep- 
ing inthe openais. Made in 
nine sizes. Catalogue free 


Close-To-Nature Co. 
325 Front St. - Colfax, lowa 
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KEY TAGS 


A key in the hand is worth two of them 
lost. Key Tags tell you ‘‘ which is which.” 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 
store-room. 
Write to Dennison, Dept.A 
Framingham, Mass., for “The Handy Book” 


What Next ? 








Make these 
Artistic 
Indian 
Baskets ) 
You'll be fascinated with their rich color- 
ing and odd design. Buy— 


KOMI-RAFFIA 


Learn how easy it is to make many artistic things in 

needlework, weaving and basketry, with raffa. 

More pleasant to work than silk or wool. 18 rich colors and 

natural. Write for free book on Raffa art. Sampleboxof any 

one color 20c. The name KOMI-RAFFIA on every box. 
R. H. COMEY COMPANY 


Jefferson Avenue Camden, N. J. 
































Make your new home distinctive. Study the best 
creations of designers, architects and builders whose 
masterpieces have become famous throughout America 
and abroad. Unusual and artistic Bungalows; Aero- 
plane Bungalows with airy upstairs sleeping rooms; 
and a great collection of 2 story homes, large and small; 
new and “‘different’’ types. Homes of appealing and 


beautiful exteriors and greatest interior comfort and 
convenience. Get this unique idea book now; tear out 
ad and attach $1.00 bill for postpaid gopy. Detailed 
blue-print working plans of any home for few dollars. 





G.A.NICHOLS, INC. ?°id¢"Stiatoms city, Oxia. 




















Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


e Fireless 
On My Depid, Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
ros are not satisfied and de- 
ighted I will refund every 
; cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘ Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 




















You Can Bea Nurse / 


Study at home. Prepare quickly 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 
penses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 
training. Catalog free. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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HOME J 


‘Dour vo Ager, OU pour passer 
agrédhloment la fin de la 
semaine, il n'y a rien de 
pareil a un Mendel” 
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The comforts of home go with you 
when you travel with one of the 


2oOr" 
MENDEL =e 
TRUNKS 


There is nothing quite like it in convenience 
and adaptability to every person’s every need. 





Look for the Dustproof 
Moulding on the trunk 
you buy. You will be sure 
you have a safe trunk. 

Mendel-Drucker trunks 
are made in_ steamer, 
wardrobe, dress and hat 
types and in all grades. 

Write for booklet and 
the name of your nearest 
dealer. 


It is an aristocrat of trunkdom and its appear- 
ance makes that fact evident at a glance. 


At the great hotels and famous watering places 
they know the Mendel Dustproof Trunk for what 
it is—the world’s finest. 


THE 











MENDEL-DRUCKER Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HOSE glorious days of hunting sea 
shells and building sand forts are 
great sport for the children, but they 
certainly are merciless on playclothes. 
That is why we want you to know 
“Bread Winner” Children’sPlay Clothes! 
They are a reliable, well-made brand 
that stands up under much laundering 
and hard usage, look trim and stylish 
and are priced remarkably low for the 
quality. 
For tiny tots in creepers up to boys of 
eight and girls of six. 


Send for a copy of our inter- 
esting booklet,“‘Winnie’sWay.” 
It will tell you how to save much 
time and labor. We'll also send 
you the name of the “‘ Bread 
Winner” dealer in your town. 


THE O. L. HINDS COMPANY 
157 St. Paul St., Burlington, Vt. 










“Bread Winner” 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Childrens Play Clothes — 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL, WASH WELL 
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A POOR WISE MAN. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


“T have only said that I see no reason why 
I should not visit Aunt Elinor.” 

“And that you intend to. Do I under- 
stand also that you refuse to go to Newport?” 

“‘T dare say I shall have to go if you send 
me. I don’t want to go.” 

“Very well. I am glad we have had this 
little talk. It makes my own course quité 
plain. Good night.” 


E OPENED the door for her, and she 
went out and down the stairs. She felt 
very calm and as though something irrevo- 
cable had happened. With her anger at her 
grandfather there was mixed a sort of pity for 
him, because she knew that nothing he could 
do would change the fundamental situation. 
She found her maid gone and mademoiselle 
waiting to help her undress. Mademoiselle 
often did that. It made her feel still essen- 
tial in Lily’s life. ‘A long séance,” she said. 
“Your mother told me to-night. It is New- 
port c” 

“He wants me to go. Unhook me, made- 
moiselle, and then run off and get to bed. 
You ought not to wait up like this.” 

““Newport!’’ said mademoiselle, deftly 
slipping off Lily’s gown. “It will be won- 
derful, dear; and you will be a great success; 
you are very beautiful.” - 

“T am not going to Newport.” 

Mademoiselle broke into rapid expostula- 
tion, in French. Every girl wanted to make 
her début at Newport. Here it was all 
industry, money, dirt. At Newport was 
gathered the real leisure class of America, 
those who knew how to play, who lived. 

But Lily only shook her head. “I’m not 
going,” she said. “TI might as well tell you, 
for you'll hear about it later. I have 
quarreled with him very badly. I think he 
intends to lock me up.” 

“C’est impossible!” cried mademoiselle. 

But a glance at Lily’s set face in the mirror 
told her it was true. 

She went away very soon, sadly troubled. 
There were bad times coming. The old, 
peaceful, quiet days were gone, for age and 
obstinacy had met youth and the arrogance 
of youth, and it was to be battle. 


XVII 


UT there was a truce for a time. Lily 

came and went without interference and 
without comment. Nothing more was said 
about Newport. She motored on bright 
days to the country club, lunched and 
played golf or tennis, rode along the country 
lanes with Pink Denslow, accepted such 
invitations as came her way without en- 
thusiasm, and was very gentle to her mother. 
But mademoiselle found her tense and rest- 
less, as though she were waiting. 

And there were times when she disap- 
peared for an hour or two in the afternoons, 
proffering no excuses, and came back flushed 
and perhaps a little frightened. On the 
evenings that followed these small excur- 
sions she was particularly gentle to her 
mother. Mademoiselle watched and waited 
for the blow she feared was about to fall. 
She felt sure that the girl was seeing Louis 
Akers, and that she would ultimately marry 
him. In her despair she fell back on Willy 
Cameron and persuaded Grace to invite him 
to dinner. It was meant to be a surprise for 
Lily, but she had telephoned at seven 
o’clock that she was dining at the Doyles’. 

It. was that evening that Willy Cameron 
learned that Mr. Hendricks had been right 
about Lily. Willy and Grace dined alone, for 
Howard was away at a political conference 
and Anthony had dined at his club. 

In the morning room after dinner Grace 
found herself giving him her confidence. “I 
have no right to burden you with our 
troubles, Mr. Cameron,” she said. ‘‘ But my 
dayghter is so fond of you, and she has great 
respect for your judgment. If you could 
only talk to her about the anxiety she is 
causing. ‘These Doyles, or rather Mr. 
Doyle—the wife is Mr. Cardew’s sister—are 
putting all sorts of ideas into her head. And 
she has met a man there, a Mr. Akers, and— 
I am afraid she thinks she is in love with 
him, Mr. Cameron.” 

He met her eyes gravely. “‘Have you 
tried not forbidding her to go to the Doyles?” 

“T have forbidden her nothing. It is her 
grandfather.” 

“Then it seems to be Mr. Cardew who 
needs to be talked to, doesn’t it?’ he said. 
“T wouldn’t worry too much, Mrs. Cardew. 
And—I wouldn’t hold too tight a rein.” 

He was very downhearted when he left. 
Grace’s last words placed a heavy burden 
on him. “I simply feel,” she said, “that you 
can do more with her than we can, and that 
if something isn’t done she will ruin her life. 
She is too fine and wonderful to have her 
do that.” 


To picture Lily willfully going her own 
gait at that period would be most unfair, 
She was suffering cruelly; the impulse that 
led her to meet Louis Akers against her 
family’s wishes was irresistible, but there 
was a new angle to her visits to the Doyle 
house. She was going there now, not so 
much because she wished to go as because she 
began to feel that her Aunt Elinor needed her, 

There was something mysterious about 
her Aunt Elinor, mysterious and very sad. 
Even her smile had pathos in it, and she was 
smiling less and less. She sat in those bright 
little gatherings, in them but not of them, 
unbrilliant and very quiet. Sometimes she 
gave Lily the sense that, like Lily herself, she 
was waiting. Waiting for what? 

Lily had a queer feeling, too, once or twice 
that Elinor was afraid. But again, afraid of 
what? Sometimes she wondered if Elinor 
Doyle was afraid of her husband; certainly 
there were times, when they were alone, 
when he dropped his unctuous mask and 
held Elinor up to smiling contempt: 

“You can’see what a clever wile I have,” 
he said once. ‘Sorhetimes I wonder, Elinor, 
how you can have lived with me so long and 
absorbed so little of what really counts.” 

“Perhaps the difficulty,” Elinor had said 
quietly, “is because we differ as to what 
really counts.” 


oe brought Elinor something she needed, 
of youth and irresponsible chatter, and 
in the end the girl found the older woman 
depending on her. To cut her off from that 
small solace was unthinkable. And _ then, 
too, she formed Elinor’s sole link with her 
former world, a world of dinners and recep- 
tions, of clothes and horses and men who 
habitually dressed for dinner, of the wealth 
and panoply of life—and a world in which 
her interest strangely persisted. 

One day Lily told her about not going to 
Newport and was surprised to see her 
troubled. 

“Why won’t you go? It is a wonderful 
house.” 

“T don’t care to go away, Aunt Nellie.” 
She called her that sometimes. 

Elinor had knitted silently for a little. 
Then: “Do you mind if I say something 
to you?” 

“Say anything you like, of course.” 

“T just—— Lily, don’t see too much of 
Louis Akers. Don’t let him carry you off 
your feet. He is good-looking, but if you 
marry him you will be terribly unhappy.” 

“That isn’t enough to say, Aunt Nellie,” 
she said gravely. ‘You must have a reason.” 

Elinor hesitated: “I don’t like him. He 
has loose ideas about women.” 

“That’s because he has never known any 
good women.” Lily rose valiantly to his 
defense, but the words hurt her. ‘Suppose 
a good woman came into his life? Couldn't 
she change him?” 

“T don’t know,” Elinor said helplessly. 
“But there is something else. It will cut you 
off from your family.” 

“You did that. You couldn’t stand it 
either. You know what it’s like.” 

“There must be some other way. 
no reason for marriage.” 

‘*But—suppose I care for him?” 

“You wouldn’t live with him a year. 
There are different ways of caring, Lily. 
There is such a thing as being carried away 
by a man’s violent devotion, but it isn’t the 
violent love that lasts.” 

Lily considered that carefully, and she 
felt that there was some truth in it. 


That is 


HEN Louis Akers came to take her 

home that night he found her unre- 
sponsive and thoughtful. ‘Mrs. Doy!e’s 
been talking to you,” he said at last. “She 
hates me, you know.” 

“Why ‘should she hate you?” 

“Because, with all her vicissitudes, she’s 
still a snob,” he said roughly. “My fam ily 
was nothing, so I’m nothing.” 

““She wants me to be happy, Louis.” 

“And she thinks you won’t be with me. 

“T am not at all sure that I would be.’ 
She made an effort then to throw off the 
strange bond that held her to him. “I 
should like to have three months, Loui’, to 
get a—well, a sort of perspective. I can't 
think clearly when you’re around and —— 

“And I’m always around? Thanks.” But 
she had alarmed him. “ You’re hurting me 
awfully, little girl,’ he said in a different 
tone. “I can’t live without seeing you, and 
you know it. You're all I have in life. You 
have everything, wealth, friends, position. 
You could play for three months ‘and never 
miss me. But you are all I have.” 

In the end she capitulated. 
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T is in the test of time that Mirro Alumi- 
i num most strongly proves its worth. 
Built for beauty, convenience and durability, 
it serves with unimpaired efficiency for 
many, many years. 

This long service makes Mirro an un- 
usually economical purchase. When you 
buy this Mirro Aluminum Preserving Kettle, 
for instance, you buy a kettle which lasts a 
lifetime. It will not need replacing. 

And it makes for further saving by its 
thrifty use of fuel. “Diminish the gas by 
almost half” is the Mirro rule in these pre- 
serving days. 

Like all Mirro utensils, it has conveniences 
which you do not find in ordinary alumi- 
num ware. 


(1) Well-formed, easy-pouring lip. (2) 


WA. G. M. Co. {i 
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Mirro Reduces Kitchen Expense 


Solid, tightly rolled, sanitary bead, free 
from dirt-catching crevice. (3) Smooth, 
rounded corners—easily cleaned. 


(4) Handleears permit handle to be moved 
toany one of three different positions without 
coming in contact with sides of the utensil. 
(5) Tilting handle with eye for hanging. 


_(6) Famous Mirro finish. *(7) Famous 
Mirro trade-mark which is stamped into the 
bottom of every piece, and your guarantee 
of excellence throughout. 


It isthe symbol alsoof more than a quarter 
of a century’s experience in better aluminum 
making, and a sign of America’s foremost 
manufacturer of aluminum ware. 


Ask for Mirro Aluminum at the leading 
stores. That is where you will find it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company. General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Atter all-it is full flavor that 


really makes a cake or dessert 





DESSERT without flavor is like music without a 
melody. Just as the beauty of a composition depends 
on the sweetness of its theme—its melody—so the 

charm of a dessert rests on its flavor. 


Many other notes, there must be, in the music—all the ordi- 
nary ingredients in the dessert; but of these we are not con- 
scious. To our ears comes only the song, to our taste only 
the flavor. And alike in each instance, the more subtle and 
delicate the appeal, the more enjoyable the sensation. A 
trace of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract in any dessert will delight 
the most fastidious taste. 


“Why you should insist on 
Burnetts°Vanilla 


To make Burnett’s Vanilla, the Joseph Burnett Company use the most 
flavorous Vanilla bean that grows. It is the variety found only in 
the Valley of Mazatlan, in Mexico. Then to preserve their rare 
flavor, the beans are ripened and cured in nature’s way—out in the 
balmy air—under the warm southern sun. Artificial heat and chem- 
icals cannot produce the aromatic sweetness this process insures. No 
substitutes or adulterants enter in. Burnett’s Vanilla is pure and 
wholesome — that we guarantee. 


Burnett’s Vanilla may cost more than some other kind, but it is true 
economy in dollars and cents to use it. You will find that, because 
it is the pure essence, you may have perfect confidence in its use; that 
the first to the last morsel of the dessert will be permeated with flavor. 
But your greatest satisfaction will be that its flavor will add charm to 
your finest dessert. 


As connoisseurs and specialists, members of the Joseph Burnett Com- 
pany have been working for seventy-three years for perfection in 
flavoring extracts. One by one they have perfected and placed them 
on the market. Beginning in 1847 with their vanilla, they have 
developed a long line of flavors— flavors that in themselves suggest 
desserts you may never have dreamed of before. 


Always tell your grocer “Burnett's” 


Other 


y=~ Vanilla 


LEMON 














Chocolate 7 / 7 
cake with 
TCUanilla ietng 











F you enjoy surprising your family and guests 

with new desserts, send for our new recipe book 

—“Dainty Desserts.” It contains 115 recipes and 
lots of original suggestions. Some of them you 
may be familiar with, but most of them are novel— 
and all of them easily and economically prepared 
and altogether delicious. 
Send us your grocer’s name .and enclose 10c in 
stamps or coin to cover postage, and we will 
promptly mail the booklet to you. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


BURNETT'S 


VANILLA 


FOR FLAVORING 
joe Créam; Custards, Gc. 


BURNETTS 


EXTRACT 


FOR FLAVORING | 
Koes Cakes.Jeltes Ete. 


CZ] Cilav Ors Si mce 1847-Burnetts extracts have meant full flavor VANILLA, 





ALMOND 
ORANGE 
RASPBERRY 


and many others 


Also Burnetts 
Color Pastes 
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JOSEPHBURNETT CO. 


BOSTON. MASS.. U.S.A. 



































BUSINESS SIDE OF CANNING 


Prepare Now to Cut Next Winter's Food Bills 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


ANY women have practiced home 
canning for years as a matter of 
course, and others took up the 

work when influenced by patriotic motives 
to ‘‘save the surplus.”” But how many of us 
think of canning at home as a straight busi- 
ness matter and relate it to the sum we 
allow for food in our monthly and annual 
budgets? In short, when we can foods, 
either those from our garden or those 
bought at market, do we actually figure the 
cost of canning and also the corresponding 
saving which must be credited to our food 
allowance? 

Home canning, in variety and quantity, 
will definitely reduce next winter’s high 
cost of living and should be considered on a 
business basis, either when we produce or 
when we buy foods to can. Even if we have 
a home plot or garden, we should not think 
of it as “‘costing nothing.’’ We may prefer 
not to count the value of the land or the 
value of our time, but there still remains 
the cost of seeds, sets, fertilizers, spray, 
picking, and so on. This sum should be 
deducted from the value of the produce the 
land raises, as estimated at even.a mini- 
mum current market price. For instance, a 
plot of 100 by 50 feet will produce so many 
bunches of beets, carrots, pecks of beans, 
tomatoes, and so forth. Estimate 5 cents 
a bunch for beets or carrots, 25 cents a 
quart for Lima beans, and so forth, or 
whatever the current price in your com- 
munity at the height of the season. This 
will give you the value of the product 
raised and must be included in the canning 
cost. I, for example, never truly realized 
what our garden was worth until my small 
son ran it and charged me with the market 
price of every box of berries and each quart 
of beans he sold me. 

Here is the record one woman member of a can- 
ning club kept on the tomatoes she raised, canned 
and sold: 

Rent of land ....... 

Planting and fertilizer . 

Lo ee a ee oe ee 
Cost of extra jars bought, rubbers and fuel . 

Total cost of 485 jars 7 
Value of 485 jars sold at 20 cents eac 

Total cost of 485 jars 

Profit 


$1.00 
3.50 
2.00 
9.50 

. $16.00 


. $97.00 
16.00 


- $81.00 


Number of Cans to the Bushel 


Ll number of jars or cans which can be pro- 
duced from a bushel of fruit or vegetables will 
naturally vary according to the size of the pieces, 
the skill with which the can is packed, and the 
quantity of sirup or of water. But the following 
table, showing the number of one-quart cans one 
bushel of a certain fruit or vegetable will make, may 
beconvenient in estimating variouscommon products: 


ee NUMBER OF 1-QUART 
1 BUSHEL OF JARS OR NO. 3 CANS 
Peaches. . 

Pears . 

Apples 

Plums. 

Gooseberries . 

Tomatoes . 

String beans . 

Peas (shelled) 


Me. & & 4 6.9.8 
Lima beans (shelled) 
Suppose this table is used in estimating the cost 


and value of one bushel of sweet pears, bought and 
canned at home: 


Cost of 1 bushel of pears $3.00 
Cost of extra jars bought herr arr ae 1.50 
Rubbers ae a ae ee a .30 
Fuel, gas, one hour Ce eeneese 

Total cost of 30 jars produced at home $4.86 


Purchase price of 30 jars at 40 cents each . $12.00 
Total cost of 30 jars produced at home . 4.86 


$7.14 


In other words, to have bought the equivalent of 
such pears, so well packed and of such quantity in 
each can, the housekeeper would have had to pay 40 
cents for each can bought from her dealer. There- 
fore, when she uses her own pears next winter she 
can see that she is saving 23 cents (or whatever 
sum each can was worth) out of her food allowance 
for that period. 

Besides, there is nearly always an additional 
quantity of the product, of lesser quality, which can 

made into jam, marmalade, fruit juice, soup 
vegetables, and so forth, and which has a cash 
value that should also be estimated. One might add 





BY BROWN BROTHERS 








Economy on the Shelves 


" E EAT what we can and what we can’t 
we can,” used to be a popular joke that 
in years gone by never failed to draw an ap- 
preciative smile. Even to-day it continues 
to draw a smile—one at the ever-mounting 
cost of living—from housewives who have 
discovered how the family expenses can be 
held down by canning at home. 

Each can of home-packed food taken from 
one’s own shelves means that much off the 
winter’s food bill, it is pointed out here for 
the benefit of the household managers, to 
whom the art of canning is presented as a 
strictly business matter requiring an account 
of the cost of its process to obtain the best 
results. 




















5 cents or 10 cents to profit for each small bottle of 
catchup, marmalade, fruit juice, and so forth, thus 
made out of the residue products. Also, the next 
year, when the housewife has no extra jars to buy, her 
cost will be only $3.36 and her profit $8.64. 

Each housekeeper must thus figure the cost of 
what each kind of jar of fruit or vegetable repre- 
sents. If sugar is used its price must be included; 
or if more jars are made from a given quantity, or 
if no jars are bought—all the cost must be figured 
and balanced against the value of each finished jar 
or glass or bottle of product produced. 


Canning Costa Part of the Food Budget 


OW shall the canning cost be met in relation 
to the food budget? Before she begins to can, 
the housewife should estimate how many jars she 
will probably need during the winter for ordinary 
family meals and also for company dinners. 
Although families differ in the amounts of food 
used, I estimate that a family of four active adults, 
for any week in winter, would use approximately the 
following quantities of canned food, especially if re- 
moved from sources of fresh supplies: 
QUARTS 
String beans 
Canned tomatoes (as soup, sauce and vegetable) 
Se BORE 6 6s tt treo ue 
Asparagus 
Spinach or chard 


.@ 
. 2to4 
2 


Fruits (to replace fresh, a 


Grape or other fruit juice as beverage. . . 
Soup vegetables . . . . 1 
Catchup, pickle or relish . 1) 
Jams, jelly, preserve Sa a gl ae 
Pumpkin for pie (1 quart every two weeks) . 1 
This is an average of about 20 quarts weekly 
of canned fruits and vegetables. . Allowing 
only evea the average minimum of 20 cents 
a quart for each jar used, this quantity of 
canned goods would represent a monthly 
saving of over $15 on the winter monthly 
food bill. 

If you have a reserve fund, I think the 
wisest plan is to draw a certain amount out 
of the bank and keep your canning account 
separate. 

Then, when you begin to use your canned 
food, the refund is to be returned to the 
bank; also the profit, if you are free to 
save the profit and do not have to apply it 
to some other household need. 

‘In other words, while we have been spend- 
ing money in the summer for both foods 
and equipment with which to can, during 
all the winter months we save the same sum 
and a profit besides out of our winter food 
allowance for each month. 

In whatever way we regard it, we must 
see that each can or jar of product we 
take from our own shelves means that our 
winter food bills are definitely less. We 
must estimate the saving on each can, not 
by what it costs to produce, but by what 
it would cost to replace it at the time it 1s used. 

Naturally the canning budget plan be- 
comes more and more of a success each year. 
Suppose the savings effected the first year 
are devoted to the purchase of a canner. 
In a couple of years sufficient jars may be 
accumulated to be adequate for any future 
year, in which case there will be an outlay 
only for new rubbers, fuel and the product, 

and much greater savings each successive year on 
the winter food bills. 

I believe there is no better way to start an inter- 
est in household accounts and business management 
in the home than by canning at home and keeping a 
record of the value of the products. 


Family Fixes Size of Jar 


NOTHER point is that the woman who cans her 
own foods may use whatever size container is 
best suited to her particular family. If her family is 
small, as husband and wife, it will be advisable to 
put up many of her vegetables and fruits in a pint 
size. A well-packed pint jar would be sufficient for 
her needs, whereas a quart can would be too. much 
and the remainder would be hard to utilize quickly. 
On the other hand, if the family is large it will be 
more economical to use even No. 8 jars, especially 
for such things as tomatoes and pumpkin. 

It must always be remembered that the canning 
cost on a small jar is approximately the same as ona 
large can; that is why it is better for the home man- 
ager to employ large containers where her needs are 
likely to be for larger quantities at a time. 

That woman who wishes to learn the true value 
of the products she cans may do so best by seeing 
how many portions her canned food serves and then 
comparing the cost of this number with the cost 
of serving an equal number if the same food were 
bought at prevailing prices. 

It is very expensive for the large family to use the 
small sizes exclusively. In my own home, for ex- 
ample, where there are seven or eight to each meal, 
we should have to open two or three cans to be suffi- 
cient. The typical No. 2 can of vegetables hardly 
serves four persons; thus three cans are needed 
if anyone is to have a double serving. But by packing 
the home product more firmly and using larger con- 
tainers than normal, we need to open only one jar 
and thus are saved the double or triple cost of in- 
vesting in separate cans or containers. In canning 
berries the woman at home can so put them up that 
there is a much larger proportion of fruit to liquid 
than there is in the bought can. 

The best method of demonstration is to carry out 
an experiment with these contentions. To make a 
test it would be interesting to buy a can each of 
peas, tomatoes, peaches or other foods which are 
sold at a low price in the neighborhood at the height 
of the season and compare such can with the home- 
packed on a basis of both price and quantity. 

This experiment is likely to convince the home 
manager of the undoubted economy of packing all 
the food products which she can buy at a reasonable 
price in her own market; or, better still, raise in her 
own garden. 

Consider canning on a business basis and you will 
be startled at the savings in your next winter’s 
food bills. 
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instead of only rarely! 














































































































cA Chicken and Waffle Dinner 


What family wouldn’t like a chicken and waffle dinner often 


You may not feel you can always afford young chicken, but 
you can make even a tough old fowl deliciously tender and 
savory in a Griswold Tite-Top Baster. 


Try preparing one this way: cook it in the Tite-Top Baster 
until tender but still firm. Then stuff, tie up for roasting; put 
in the Tite-Top Baster on its back. Add 1% cupful water, salt 
and pepper, put on lid and set in hot oven until well done. 
The rings on the inside of the cover do the basting, and the 
cover fits so tightly that no steam can escape and so.all the 
good nourishing juices are saved. Then take off the cover and 
leave the fowl in the oven until it is a rich golden brown. 


There are many good ways of using the Tite-Top Baster—for roasting, 
baking, boiling or frying. Send for our booklet for further suggestions. 


For crisp, evenly baked, delicious waffles use the Griswold Waffle Iron. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 






























































































4c stamp and trade-mark 
from Mapleine carton will 
bring the Mapleine Cook 
) Book of 200 recipes, in. 
cluding many desserts. 

























































Youll 


like a 
Mapleine 


Make it at home or ask 
for it at soda fountains. 
Use sugar syrup flavored with 
Mapleine, which imparts a delight- 
fully dainty maple taste that goes 
fine with the ice cream. 
To Make Maple Ice Cream flavor 
with Mapleine —the flavor won’t freeze 
out, nor does it cook out. 
To make a pint of syrup take 2 cups 
sugar, | cup water and half teaspoon- 


Sul of Mapleine. 


And to flavor corn syrup or the many 
cane syrups that grocers sell, Maple- 
ine is remarkable. 

Mapleine contains no maple sugar, 
syrup nor sap, but produces a taste 
similar to maple. Grocers sell 
Mapleine. 


2 oz. bottle 35c; Canada 50c 











CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
























321 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Vhe Golden Havor 
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HOME-CANNED 


GOODS ON THE MARKET 


By Nell Beaubien Nichols 


TRAWBERRIES 
have been abundant 
in my town. Every 

back-yard patch has 
yielded well. The 
larger beds in the 
surrounding country 
have produced a 
bountiful crop of 
fruit. Housewives, 
eager to save the 
surplus of this per- 
ishable food, have been canning and pre- 
serving in larger quantities than they have 
for years. And now more than one woman 
is asking herself this question: ‘Shall I 
store more of the canned berry than my 
family will use in the next twelve months, or 
shall I sell every jar we cannot use?” 

Deciding to sell is the first step; finding the 
market is the second. 

What are the markets in your community? 
How about the tea rooms? 

In tourist resorts, where the tea-room 
trade is well developed, there is a particu- 
larly good chance to market home-canned 
fruits and vegetables. By a dusty road, the 
Santa Fé Trail, in a prairie country, a 
housewife with an alert business mind is 
making a good income during the summer 
months by selling home-canned fruits and 
vegetables to the motorists on their way to 
the Rockies or the Pacific. Not only does 
she use the canned materials she obtains 
from gardens and orchards in her neighbor- 
hood in the meals which a roadside tea 
room serves to the motorists, but she also 
sells jars of jelly and preserves, fruits and 
vegetables to these travelers for their lunches. 

While the tourist and nature make the 
marketing easier in some places than in 
others, the steady market is the one in the 
average town and city. It lives throughout 
the year. And that is one of the best things 
about the business of selling home-canned 
foods—they do not have to be sold at one 
time. They are not perishable and can be 
placed on the market at any time. 






The Question of Charges 


| Riera woman who wishes to sell home- 
canned fruits and vegetables wonders 
what prices to charge. This is one of the im- 
portant phases of the new business, for unless 
the charges are made large enough to cover 
all expenses and give some profit, the adven- 
ture into this work will fail. 

The cost of canned foods is based largely 
on two items—the investment.in materials 
and the investment in labor. The materials 
are the food, cans or jars and the fuel, and 
the labor costs include the time spent in can- 
ning and in delivery. The cost of materials 
and labor and a little addition for profit are 
added together in determining the price. 

The cost of fresh fruits and vegetables 
varies greatly in different localities. It is 
only logical to suppose that if any fruit is 
scarce during its season, and as a result high 
priced, a housewife will not attempt to sell 
it canned at an exorbitant price. 

On the other hand, one must charge for 
the vegetable and fruit even though it grows 
in the home garden or orchard. The cost of 
the material can be estimated by figuring the 
prices the fresh fruits and vegetables are 
bringing on the market when in season. 

The type of can used as a container varies 
greatly and, of course, the price depends 
largely upon the kind used. Before deciding 
on the price to charge for home-canned 
goods, the housewife should ask her mer- 
chant what his price is for the type of cans 
she uses. She must also consider whether 
she gives a larger quantity of food in the 
home-packed jar. 

In estimating the cost of labor in canning, 
the average housewife values her spare time 
or that used in canning as worth from twenty 
to twenty-five cents an hour. Several quarts 
are canned in two hours, and part of the 
labor cost is charged against every can. In 
many of the boys’ and girls’ canning clubs 
the time of the children spent in canning is 
valued at ten cents an hour. This is too low 


an estimate fora woman’s time. From a 
cent to a cent and a half for a can is charged 
usually for the cost of fuel. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the 
value of selling only canned materials of 
good quality. If this is done every can will 
bring future sales. Customers remember the 
brand of goods they find satisfactory. It is the 
same with home-canned goods. A good can 
of peaches will increase the demand for other 
cans of the same quality. Consequently, if 
one wishes to sell home-canned products 


more than one season, it is important that | 


the quality be uniform. 

A neat label, telling what the can con- 
tains, is helpful, particularly in selling to 
strangers. Then, too, it aids in building a 
reputation for the product. Small labels can 
be pasted on the glass containers. 


Product Under Food Laws 


UST as soon as the label goes on the can 
certain requirements must be met. If the | 
product is to be sold in the same state in | 


which it is canned, it is subject only to the 
state food laws, but if it is to be sent out of 
the state to a market, it must also meet the 
requirements of the Federal laws. 

As a rule home-canned goods are sold 
within the same state in which they are 
canned, so the national Jaws do not apply. 
But when one lives very near the state line, 
for instance, there may be a better market in 
the city across the border. To be on the safe 
side, one can secure the information needed 
by writing directly to the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington. If the 
inquiry explains what kind of fruit or vege- 
table is to be sold, the bureau will send 
definite information. 

An important requirement in every state 
is that the canned foods be pure; they must 
be free from poisonous substances. They 
usually are. The housemother does not add 
poisonous substances to help preserve the 
foods she cans. Neither does she add harmful 
coloring material. She will not find it hard 
to meet these requirements. She has no 
desire to give a dishonest pack or to adulter- 
ate the food. The purity of the materials 
she uses and the cleanliness with which she 
handles them are the best recommendations 
for home-canned fruits and vegetables. 

The second regulation which must be 
heeded in every state is that when a label is 
used there must be no false statement on it. 
For instance, misleading information is un- 
lawful. Suppose the descriptive material on 
the label leads one to believe the contents 
have especial medicinal properties when they 
have not. This is misleading information 
and is therefore unlawful. 


_Place Must Go on the Label 


DISTINCTIVE name may be given to 

the goods for sale, but when this occurs 
the law requires that the name of the place 
where the goods are canned be given on the 
label. The name of the person who did the 
canning may be given on the label if desired. 
If the can is to be sold out of the state, the 


Federal law requires that the weight of the § 


contents be placed upon the label also. 

Both the Federal and state laws have cer- 
tain standards or definitions for canned 
goods. The woman in the kitchen usually pre- 
pares the food used in canning in such 4 
manner that her jars or cans meet the legal 
requirements so she can label them. How- 
ever, she can be correctly informed about this 
matter by writing to the food commissiof 
at the capital city of the state in which she 
lives. 

Home canning demands much the same 
treatment as does any other business. With 
a high quality of food it is not difficult to 
develop an exclusive market. An income 
worthy of consideration can be made from 
the surplus cans of fruits and vegetables 
which would otherwise decorate the shelves 
in the storeroom. It takes time, hard work 
and ambition to bring success, but America? 
women are proving they have business abil- 
ity in more ways than one. 
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LIKABLE. SUMMER DRINKS 
AND A FEW FRAPPES 


By Ella C. Emerson 


Director of the Food Shop of the Boston Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


HE pleasure of cool drinks on a hot 
day is chiefly in having them appear 
as if by magic. So I would suggest 
that the housewife arise early and make her 
preparations long before anyone thinks of 
the coming heat. Whenever possible make 
all your iced drinks several hours before you 
wish to use them and put them in the refrig- 
erator. Arrange your tray and glasses and 
cookies or cakes so that neither you nor 
your guests need feel the slightest stir of 
preparation. Besides the refreshing coolness 
that you offer, remember that all fruits have 
a definite tonic effect. 


Lemon Sirup, Ready to Use. Aside from 
its being more delicious than ordinary lemon- 
ade, you have the comfort of knowing that 
an unexpected guest can be served immedi- 
ately when you have this lemon sirup on 
hand. It is all sweetened so that by diluting 
it four times with ice water it is ready to 
serve. Have two quarts of lemon juice— 
about five dozen lemons—and the grated 
rind, six pounds of sugar and two quarts and 
a half of water. Heat all together and boil 
for a few minutes. Strain and bottle and 
keep in a cool place. 


Iced Chocolate. Making a chocolate sirup 
and keeping it in a cool place until needed 
will save much time when you wish to serve 
refreshment. Use three tablespoonfuls of the 
chocolate sirup to a glassful of ice-cold milk. 
Stir well until thoroughly mixed and serve 
with whipped cream. The sirup is made by 
mixing one pound of chocolate, one pound 
of sugar and one pint of water. Bring this to 
a — and when cool add a few drops of 
vanilla, 


Raspberry Shrub. This is an old-fashioned 
New England drink. It can be kept in a cool 
place for months and when served should be 
diluted three times with ice water. Use six 
quarts of raspberries and one quart of vine- 
gar. Put these ingredients in a stone jar 
with a weight on top and let the mixture stand 
lor forty-eight hours. Strain through a jelly 
bag, squeezing all the juice from the pulp, 
add one pint of sugar to each pint of juice and 
boil for ten minutes. Pour into sterilized 
bottles, cork tightly and dip in paraffin. 


Unfermented Grape Juice. Select wild 
grapes, if possible, for the flavor is far more 
desirable. Put ten pounds of grapes in a 
porcelain kettle with a cupful of water. Heat 
until the seeds and pulps separate, then 
strain through a jelly bag. Add three pounds 
of sugar and heat to the boiling point and 
bottle. This process 
should make one gal- 
lon of grape juice. Pre- 
served in this way it 
will keep for monthsin 
a cool place and when 
served can be diluted 
one-haif with water. 


Ginger Punch. 
Chop half a pound of 
Canton ginger and add 
to one quart of cold 
water and one cupful 
of sugar. Boil for fif- 
teen minutes. Strain 
and add half a cupful 
of orange juice and 
half a cupful of lemon 
Juice. Serve on 
crushed ice. 


Fruit Punch. Make 
4 sirup by boiling one 
cupful of water and 





A Dainty Tea Tray Service 


two cupfuls of sugar until dissolved. Add 
one cupful of strong tea, two cupfulsof straw- 
berry sirup, the juice of five lemons and five 
oranges and one can of chopped pineapple. 
Let this mixture stand and cool. Then strain 
and add three quarts of ice water, one quart 
of mineral water and one cupful of cherries. 
Serve ina punch bowl witha large piece of ice. 


Pineapple Lemonade. Make a sirup by 
boiling one pint of water, one cupful of sugar 
and the juice of three lemons for ten minutes. 
Put one small can of pineapple through the 
food chopper and add this and the pineapple 
juice to the lemon sirup. Cool and strain and 
dilute with one quart of ice water. 


White Grape Juice. In any high-grade 
grocery they carry a white grape juice that 
isone of the most delicious of hot-weather 
drinks. This may be served full strength or 
diluted with a mineral water. Thin, crisp 
sugar cookies are a good accompaniment, as 
their flavor is so delicate that they do not 
detract from the flavor of the grape juice. 


Currantade. Crush one quart of currants 
and one pint of raspberries. Add one quart 
of sugar sirup made by dissolving one quart 
of sugar in one quart of water. Strain the 
mixture through a fine sieve and chill. Serve 
in small glasses. 


Cherry Frost. Fill tall glasses with finely 
cracked ice and pour over it a mixture of 
ginger ale and grape juice, using two bottles 
of ginger ale and one bottle of grape juice. 
Top each glass with cherries. 


Café Frappé. Beat the white of one egg 
slightly, add half a cupful of cold water and 
half a cupful ground coffee. Add four cup- 
fuls of boiling water and let the mixture boil 
hard for one minute. Let it stand for ten 
minutes, strain, add one cupful of sugar, cool 
and freeze toa mushy consistency with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of salt and ice. Serve*in 
tall glasses with whipped cream sweetened 
slightly and flavored with vanilla. 


Orange yeep. Make a sirup by dissolv- 
ing one cupful of sugar in one cupful of boil- 
ing water, chill and add the juice of four 
oranges and one lemon. Strain and freeze 
to a mush, using equal parts of ice and salt. 
Serve in fancy glasses with whipped cream. 


Cocoa Frappé. Mix half a pound of cocoa 
and three cupfuls of sugar and add two cup- 
fuls of boiling water and three cupfuls and 
a half of scalded milk. Cool and add four ta- 

= blespoonfulsof vanilla. 
Freeze with equal 
parts of salt and ice 
and when partly frozen 
add two eggs, beaten, 
one pint of cream, 
well beaten, and one 
cupful of sugar. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


Mint Frappé. Make 
a sugar sirup by dis- 
solving one cupful of 
sugar in one cupful of 
hot water. Cool and 
add three cupfuls of ice 
water. Flavor with 
peppermint and color 
slightly with green 
vegetable color. 
Freeze toa mush, using 
equal parts of ice and 
salt. Serve in tall 
glasses and top with 
marshmallow cream. 
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the pured.grape spread 





S a spread for bread, toast or muffins, Grapelade is 
pure and wholesome and delightfully refreshing to 





The delicate flavor of Grapelade is the flavor of fresh 
and luscious grapes. Only selected whole grapes are 
used with pure sugar. Seeds and skins are removed and 
acid crystals taken out by the Welch patented process, 
giving a wonderful smoothness. 

Order Grapelade from your grocer, in 150z. glass jars 
or 80z. tumblers. Write for Recipe Folder of ideas for 
use of Grapelade in desserts and pastry and for ice 





cream. 


berries). Ask your grocer. 


Other Welch ’lade pure fruit spreads are Peachlade, Plumlade, Cherrilade and 
Fruitlade (Grape-Raspberry, Grape-Blackberry, Grape-Black Currant and Straw- 





Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N Y 
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White Frost Refrigerator in your home. 


I don’t care what price you are willing to pay, you simply can 


not beat the all-round genuine quality that | give you in this 
refrigerator.—Test it out. See for yourself. Learn why users 
say, ‘Far beyond my expectations,” ‘‘ Brought more real 
comfort in hot weather than anything else in the house," etc. 


White Fost 
Refrigerator 


“Our iceman says, ‘This is the only refrigerator in town. People could 
afford to throw their ice boxes away and save the price of a White 
Frost in ice.’ A doctor says, ‘From a sanitary standpoint it cannot 
be beaten.” Another doctor says, ‘Certainly seems to be the “'ast word" 
in refrigerators." Owners from coast to coast and all over the tropics 
recommend the White Frost—the only round white enameled refrig- 
erator on earth. Made of steel, soldered air-tight. Lasts a lifetime. 
Insulated with granulated cork. Noiseless doors and covers. Revolv- 
ing shelves—one of the greatest time and space savers ever put into a 
refrigerator. Nickel trimmings. Move-easy castors. Improved white 
glass water cooler with removable top. 


Mail a Postal for my catalog and factory-to-you price. I want to see 
a White Frost in your home this summer. You'll be a friend of mine 
then. T quote cash or easy payments. Write today. Yours truly, 
C. A. Carey, President. 


THE HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
675 Factory Road 


Jackson, Michigan 





LL prove that you can save money—save food—and enjoy life more with a 
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It is the ambition of 
my life to build the 
best refrigerator on 
earth and | am leav- 
ing nothing undone 
to bring this about. 
All I want is, for you 
to try the refrigera- 
tor. You be the judge 
of how good it is. 
Send for my catalog. 
That tells the story. 


Yours truly, 
C. A. CAREY 
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The Foundation of Style 


Just as the painter knows the importance of “back- 
ground,” so the well dressed woman knows that a good 
corset is the foundation of style. 


Beauty of contour, freedom of movement, and true 
economy, are characteristics of 


THOMSONS 


“Glove-Jitting~” 


CORSETS 


“The Standard Corset of the World” for 65 years 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York Chicago 





























SANICO 


The RUST - PROOF PORCELAIN RANGE 





HE trade-mark 

Sanico means to 

you and your 
friends that you are the 
owner of what the pub- 
lic accepts and recog- 
nizes as being 


The highest class 
Porcelain Range in 
the world. 


—because it’s Unbreakable 
It is so rugged in construction that 
only violent abuse can injure it. 
The SANICO Porcelain bends with 
the metal, expands and contracts 
with heat and cold exactly as the 
pure iron to which it is fused. It 
will not crack or peel off and leave 
the metal bare. 


25 YEAR 
ARANTEE 


—because it’s Rust Proof 
The SANICO Porcelain Range is 
coated inside and out,—even the 
ovens and flues,—with everlasting, 
unbreakable, elastic SANICO Por- 
celain fused to 99 84/100% pure 
iron sheets by a secret process. 
SANICO porcelain Ranges carry a 
25 year guarantee. 


—because it’s Full Size —because it’s Sanitary 
The top is 26%x50¥% inches, the It is as easy to clean as a china 
oven 12'%x20x21 inches, the fire dish. Simply wipe clean with a 
pot in the proper proportion to damp cloth and it shines new. 
insure perfect baking and quick No blacking. SANICO Porcelain 
cooking. never grows old. 
No Cast Iron Plates 
No Bathtub Enamel 
No Paint or Japan 
Write for Catalog and sample of this everlasting Porcelain. 
Give it every test; bend it, heat red hot and drop into 


water—it’s wonderful. Give your dealer’s name. If his 
stock has not arrived we will see that you are supplied. 

















SANICO Porcelain Combination Range—two 
complete Ranges in one—burns coal, wood or gas 
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AMERICAN RANGE & FOUNDRY (OMPANY 


B. St. Louis 
2000 State Street 





Minneapolis Chicago COMBINATION 
509 Marquette Ave. 1319 S. Michigan Ave. ANICO 











AN IDEA THAT CAME 5000 
MILES TO NEW YORK 


By Winnifred Fales 


PHOTO BY H. SHOBBROOK COLLINS 


The Distinctive Serving of Curried Chicken in the Hawaiian Tea Room 


EW YORK is noted for the number 
| \ | and diversity of its foreign eating 
places. 

Unique, even among the scores of odd and 
inviting establishments that lend color and 
atmosphere to the great city, is Ka Lama o 
Hawati, meaning ‘The Torch of Hawaii,” a 
fascinating tea shop that, from a small bé- 
ginning in one room, has expanded until it 


now occupies two floors of an old brown- . 


stone front not a stone’s throw from Amer- 
ica’s most fashionable avenue. It is the only 
genuine Hawaiian establishment in New 
York. 

Walls of Hawaiian yellow afford a cheerful 
setting for the tables, chairs and benches of 
brown koa wood (Hawaiian mahogany). The 
tables are attractively set with Chinese me- 
dallion ware of quaint shapes and colorful 
patterns, arranged on mats woven of narrow 
strips cut from the long, tough leaves of the 
Lauhala. The brownish hue of the mats is 
matched by the tan-colored linen napkins in 
a corner of which, embroidered in brown 
and yellow, appears the name of the tea 
room and the symbolic torch. 

Overhead the glare from the many swing- 
ing lights is softened by shades of ivory silk 
decorated with hibiscus flowers—beloved of 
Hawaiian maidens—and wonderful tapa 
screens made by native islanders from the 
inner bark of the mulberry tree, all contrib- 
uting to the building up of an exotic atmos- 
phere that provides a fitting background for 
the sloe-eyed, jetty-tressed little Madame 
Chrysanthéme,in silken kimono and sandals, 
who patters to and fro dispensing bowls of 
golden curry and other tropical dainties. 


Three Reasons for Success 


HEN an enterprise of this nature con- 

tinues to show a steady and wholesome 
growth and a balancé on the right side of the 
ledger, without a single penny spent in ad- 
vertising, it is evident that the explanation 
is not to be found in novelty alone. Accord- 
ingly the proprietor, Mrs. Mary Wilder 
Gunn, was asked to formulate for the benefit 
of other women who are thinking of starting 
tea rooms her philosophy of success. It em- 
braces the following: 

First, the furnishings and decorations of 
the tea room must be distinctive, informal 
and attractive. : 

Second, the food and service must be of 
the best, and embody original methods as 
well as unusual dishes. 

Third, and perhaps the most important, 
the variety of dishes must be limited and the 
menu composed as far as possible of non- 
perishable foods, in order to avoid waste. 

Ka Lama o Hawaii is in itself tangible 
evidence of its founder’s active faith in the 
first two precepts, and the fact that two 
simple table d’héte menus—one for luncheon 
and the other for afternoon tea—have been 
served daily for more than three years with 
only such minor variations as the changing 
seasons necessitate, affords convincing proof 
that the’customary tea-room array of salads, 
sandwiches, hot 
dishes and desserts is 
bynomeansessential. 

‘“‘Devise a few 
specialties that can- 
not be duplicated 
elsewhere, and your 
business is bound to 
grow,’’ says Mrs. 

Gunn with the assur- 
ance of one whe 
knows. “Take pains 
to maintain your 
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standard, using only the best and freshest 
ingredients, and charge a price that allows 
a fair profit. Then success is practically 
assured.”’ 

The luncheon menu which has demon- 
strated the soundness of this advice consists 
of chicken soup with bread sticks, curried 
chicken, Hawaiian alligator pear salad (or 
grapefruit salad when the pears are out of | 
season), pineapple dessert and coffee. 

When Mrs. Gunn serves her famous dish | 
the curry of chicken is brought to you ina 
Chinese bow] lined with plain pale green, and 
in another bowl of exactly the same kind 
flaky white rice is served; the bowls are set | 
side by side. With the curry is passed an 
Oriental relish dish divided into six compart- | 
ments which contain the following: Grated 
fresh coconut, grated peanuts, grated hard- | 
boiled egg yolk, finely chopped green peppers, | 
chutney and Bombay duck, the latter a dried | 
tropical fish which is sold by high-class 
Oriental shops in the United States. 

For serving each one of these relishes a | 
short-handled china spoon in Chinese deco- 
ration is placed in each compartment. 

The correct way to eat the curry is to 
first place a serving of rice on your plate. 
Over this place the chicken with its curried 
sauce. Then over the curry sprinkle a spoon- 
ful each of the various relishes. | 

Mrs. Gunn has graciously given the fol- | 
lowing recipe: | 


Hawaiian Curried Chicken 


AWATIIAN curries are more delicate 
than those of India, and hence are 
relished by many persons who find the latter 
too pronounced in flavor. The process is 4 
trifle tedious, but a hostess will not mind 
the trouble if she wishes an unusual dish. 
1 Chicken 
1 Large Onion 
1 Clove of Garlic 


1 TablespoonfulofCurry 
Powder 
1 Rounded Tablespoon- 
2 “Fingers” of Green ful of Butter 
Ginger Root 1 Fresh Coconut 
1 Teaspoonful of Cummin Seed 

Cut the chicken into pieces as for stewing 
and simmer until nearly done. Cool, remove 
the flesh from the bones, and cut into two- 
inch pieces. Grate the coconut into a bow, 
pour on a teacupful of boiling water, and 
press with a potato masher. Strain off and 
save the liquid. Repeat the process twice 
more, keeping the first straining separate 
from the other two, which may be mingled. 

Chop the onion, ginger and garlic and 
crush the cummin seed. Melt the butter in 
a saucepan and put in the chickei. When 
delicately browned, add the onion, ginger, 
garlic and seed, and cook for five minutes (if 
necessary to prevent burning, more butter 
may be added). Sprinkle in the curry powder 
and add the last two strainings from the 
coconut. Cover and simmer gently for 
about an hour, seasoning with salt to taste. 

When the chicken is thoroughly done and 
the dish ready to serve, scald in—but do not 
boil—the first, thick straining. If the sauce | 
is then too thin (it should have the consist- 
ency of a thick cream | 
gravy), add a little | 
cornstarch tothicken. | 
Thepulpofthegrated 
coconut is thrown 
away after the third 
straining is made. } | 
fresh ginger root 3 | 
unobtainable, soak 4 | 
piece of dried root | 
twenty-four hours 10 | 
enough water (0 
cover. 
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A more beautiful and up-to-date piece of par- 
lor or living-room furniture than the Kroehler 
Daven-O can hardly be conceived—nor one 
more convenient or useful. 


Unlike the ordinary davenport the Kroehler 
Daven-O unfolds—by one easy, well-balanced 
motion it may be converted into a full-size bed. 
Sanitary, and luxuriously comfortable. Adds 
to the attractiveness of the home; materially 
enlarges the sleeping accommodations. 


Go to your enterprising furniture dealer at 
cnce and see a demonstration of a Kroehler 


Daven-O. 


Every Kroehler Daven-O is equipped with a 
patented, folding, metal bed-frame and sag- 
less spring. Has a Kroehler-made, thick, 
felted cotton, removable mattress—high grade, 
dependable in every way, see label. 


rH E ; & oe t6 4 
HOME JOURNAI 





The Kroehler Daven-O comes in two sizes— 
long, for large rooms; short, for small rooms. 
Each contains a full-size bed. 


A splendid variety of Modern Overstuffed, 
Colonial and Period styles, luxuriously up- 
holstered in richest Tapestries, Velours, Leath- 
ers or Leather Substitutes. All woods—all 
finishes—but one high standard of quality, 
fully guaranteed. 


Ample room for pillows, extra coverings, etc., 


in folded bed. Folds and unfolds easily. 


To insure maximum satisfaction, be sure be- 
fore buying to find the Kroehler trade mark, 
the sign of the genuine. 


Handsome illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest dealer in your town mailed upon 
request. 
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Naperville, Ill. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 











KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOISP 


Factories at: Kankakee, III. 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontat 
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THE SHOP WINDOW 


Showing Ideas for Brides: By Theresa H. Wolcott 





g VERY girl 
a and woman is 
Ne interested in 


the things of a bride. 
So come closer and 
look into the win- 
dow, for there are 
things for all sorts 
of brides: For those 
who have been, for 
it contains anniver- 
sary ideas; for the 
one who is to be mar- 
ried within a few 
weeks, because it 
has suggestions for 
the festivities that 
follow the ceremony; 
and for the bride-to- 
be several months 
hence—as there are 
novelties for an- 
nouncement parties 
and showers. 
The big city has 
J so many ideas and I 
want to help the 
reader who is far 
from the cities to see 
what is new and dif- 
ferent. The windows of any avenue of busi- 
ness are an education in themselves. For 
instance, did you ever study florists’ win- 
dows for novel arrangements of flowers? One 
of the well-known New York florists has 
evolved two new ideas for brides and he has 
permitted me to display them on this page. 
He has taken exquisite long-stemmed red 
roses and bound them with gauze ribbon on 
branches of blooming azaleas, making of the 
whole a wonderful bridesmaid’s staff. I am 
sure he would like to have you adapt the idea 
for a June wedding. Why not staffs of pink 
ramblers and maidenhair ferns, tied, perhaps, 
vith pale-blue ribbon? He has developed 
»an idea for a bride’s bouquet that looks 
different.” For a wedding this spring 
is made of white hyacinths imbedded 
itidenhair ferns, but the thing that 
de it different 
the big bow of 
idmother’s rare 
| lace that was ar- 
red as a back- 
ind and also tied 
hort loops and 
| ends as a fin- 
ishing touch. If 
le of white roses 
| other white 
vers in June, 
h maybe a touch 
pink, it would be 
lly beautiful. 














DESIGNED BY MAX SCHLING 
A Floral Staff 
Suggestion 


R' I let us look at 
Aihe window 
I wish you 

ht have seen the 
ding cake. I call 

he Bride’s Bou- 
quet Cake, for it 
‘ooked just like that. 
A largecake was fan- 
ciully iced round 
the side and plainly 
iced on top, and all 
over the top of the 
cake orange blos- 
soms wereinserted — 
the whole effect 
being that of a huge 
bouquet of the 
blossoms that we 


DESIGNED BY MAX SCHLING 
Grandmother’s Old Lace Delightfully 
Frames the Flowers 


Pitesti 





associate only with brides. A wide lace paper 
edge surrounded the cake as it so often does 
the Colonial bouquets, and the high glass 
stand on which it was placed was twined 
with leaf green crépe paper, to give the effect 
of green stems. 

For a rose-leaf announcement at a lunch- 
eon the white-iced little cakes with candied 
rose petals arranged on top to form a rose 
would be admirable if served on the paper 
plate surrounded with paper petals as shown 
in the picture. 

A new way for the bride to serve cake to 
her bridal party for “dreams,” and also 
to provide a souvenir of the occasion, is shown 
in the two little baskets at the left front of 
the window. They are white china baskets 
resembling the Belique ware. Pieces of the 
cake are cut to fit, wrapped in paraffin paper 
and placed in the baskets. Then they are 
tied in with white satin ribbon, a quarter of 
an inch wide, with a spray of orange blossom 
tied into the bow. 

A favor which the bride may make for her 
bridesmaids is the little white satin bag-bell 
in the center. This is a “vanity” that may 
be made of pieces of the bride’s dress. 

I am sure you are wondering what the big 
white snowball-looking sticks are at the back. 
If you actually had one in your hands you 
would see that it is a big white ‘‘ bubble” and 
that within are rose petal confetti. Just break 
the outside paper and— whiff !—away they go. 


UT don’t miss the funny touch in the win- 

dow. Come closer, look at the bride and 
bridegroom in the center. They are lovely 
for a bride-to-be’s kitchen shower or for a 
wooden wedding table decoration, because 
they are just long-handled wooden spoons 
dressed as a bride and bridegroom. The 
convex bowl of the spoon makes the face. 

In two other novelties you will be inter- 
ested. They are intended for silver wedding 
anniversary dinners. One is the little white 
crépe paper bell that sets on the table over a 
paper nut cup. To the ring at the top is at- 
tached a spray of silver foliage and also a 
place card tied with white satin baby ribbon. 
The other novelty 
is a white rose, a 
face hidden within. 
The foliage of the 
rose also is of silver 
and the long stem 
is twined into a 
heart-shaped base 
which serves as a 
stand. The place 
cardmay beattached 
to the stem. 

But one of the 
prettiest ideas is the 
pert daisy-faced 
miss, to the right, 
who holds a secret. 
She is dressed in 
pink,andon the ends 
of her green girdle 
you will find tiny 
pink hearts each 
bearing respectively 
the jumbled names 
of ‘‘John’’ and 
“Mary.” The little 
card she carries 
reads: 


There isa daisy secret, 
But daisies will not 
tell, 
So if you’d like to 
know it 
Guess what these 
letters spell. 
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Your Children’s Taste 
in Candy 


needs guiding ‘just”as you carefully direct 
their choice of food and play. Teach them 
how to use candy, when to eat it and to 
choose only the best, for good candy habits 
are essential to the happy, healthy child. 


For two generations Huyler’s has been 
known as good, wholesome candy, clean and 
pure—and safe. Teach your children to ask 
for Huyler’s and set them the right example 
by keeping Huyler’s in the home. 
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#150 per 
pound 












ae NEW YORK 
67 Stores“ Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific’ Coast States 














ADORABLY FRENCH. 
EXQUISITELY FRAGRANT 


ay 


THE PURITY OF SOURJOIS’ JAVA” IS 
EVIDENCED BY A GRADUAL BUT 
MARKED COMPLEXION IMPROVEMENT 
THAT HAS MADE IT THE MOSTIN-DEAAND 
FRENCH FACE POWDER 
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‘Just the Range 
I’ve Been Looking For’’ 


HEN the gas range is as reliable as the recipe—when it 
doesn’t heat up the kitchen—when it’s easy to keep 
bright and clean—and the handsomest stove— 


No wonder women say “It’s just the Range I want.” 


The big U-shaped oven burner gives perfect distribution of heat. 
It means you can count on a perfect baking every time. 


White enamel splashers, drip and broiler pans can be washed to 
sparkling cleanliness with a damp cloth. The beautiful lines and 
gleaming enamel of the Premo Eclipse will appeal to every 
woman who takes pride in the appearance of her kitchen. Look 
for the word Premo. See your dealer. There is more about 
Premo that he will be glad toshow you. Send for our Booklet 131. 


Eclipse Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN HAVE 
FOUND OUT 


Two Uses for 
One Piece of Ice 


It is common practice 
for housewives to make a 
small] freezerful of ice 
cream and then wrap it up 
carefully with gunny 
sacks, after filling it full of 
ice, and allow it to stand 
in the kitchen somewhere, 
hoping all the while that 
the ice cream will remain 
hard enough. Why not 
put the ice-cream freezer in the refrigerator 
instead of keeping it in the open? Most 
family refrigerators-are large enough to hold 
a small freezer, and, that being the case, the 
ice in the freezer serves as a cooling agent 
not only for the cream, but for the whole 
refrigerator as well. 

It is possible to chop up the ten cents’ 
worth of ice received in the morning and 
with it to make some ice cream or ices, and 
afterward to use the ice for keeping the re- 
frigerator cool. 


Grouping Utensils 
Saves Steps 


Group your utensils so you can reach them 
easily. Put those used most frequently in 
the most convenient places. Group them 
near the places they are used and put those 
used together near each other. The following 
grouping has proved convenient: 


Group NEAR TABLE 
Baking Dishes Rolling-Pin 


Bowls Spice Containers 
Cutlery Strainers 
Knives Grocery Supplies 
Bread Cereal, Flour, Salt, 
Case Sugar, etc. 
Meat Tins 
Spatula Bread, Cake, 


Vegetable Muffin, etc. 
Cutters Wooden Spoons 
Egg Beater Large Equipment 


Flour Sifter Used Frequently, as 
Forks Cake and Bread 
Measuring Cup Mixers, Meat 
Molding Board Grinder 

Group ON SHELF OVER SINK 
TeaandCoffeeCanisters Pitchers 


Tea and Coffee Pots Saucepans 
Double Boiler Strainer 
Colander 
Group NEAR SINK 
Brushes Funnel 
Bottle Scrapers 
Sink Plate 
Vegetable Pot 
Dishpan Sink Shovel 


Soap Dish 
Soap Shaker 
Group NEAR STOVE 


Dish Drainer 
Dish Mop 


Boxes Frying Pan 
For New Matches Dredges 
For Used Matches Flour 

Pot Covers Pepper 

Toaster Salt 


Roll Your Kitchen 
Table Any where 


I have put small ball-bearing rollers on 
my kitchen table. It is easily moved and 
saves many steps by moving it near my 
cupboard while I am preparing a meal, and 
permits me to sit comfortably in front of 
an open window in summer. 


Book Ends 
for the Porch Table 


Two bricks covered with cretonne to 
match the porch cushions make serviceable 
book ends or paper weights for porch tables. 


Neat Wire-Screen 
Patch 


The broken door or window screen is an 
eyesore all summer if it is left unmended or 
the repairing is done clumsily. The neatest 
way to mend the screen is to cut 
a piece of wire netting about 
three inches larger than the hole. 
Remove the wires around the edge 
of the patch for half an inch or 
more, like drawing away the 
threads from a piece of linen. 
Bend the resulting prongs at right 
angles and fit the patch in place 
withthewire ends sticking through 
the screen. Press the patch flat 
against the larger surface, then on 
the other side press the ends back 
to their original position. This 
secures the patch. 








Hint for 
Ironing Day 
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I have found it a great | 
help for mending day if, | 
when ironing, I have at 
hand a tablet and pencil 
and as an article is ironed 
which needs mending 
make a note of the nature 
of the need; as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘Father’s shirt, two buttons”; : 
‘James’ waist, patch.” The clothes needing | By 
repairs are then placed by themselves with : 
the list attached and when mending-time ; 
comes I look over the list and find the required - 
number of buttons, material for patching, is 
different colored thread and whatever else 
may be needed, thus saving frequent getting 
up to find these things. 





A Timely 
Canning Hint 
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When pouring paraffin on jellies it is a | 
great saving first to place all tumblers or | 
jars containing the jellies in a large dripping | 
pan with about an inch of cold water in it. | 
Whatever paraffin is dropped will float on | 
top of the water and can be easily collected | 
and used for the next pouring. When paraflin 
falls on a dry surface it takes much scraping 
to save only part of it. 


Keep a Nut Pick in | 
Your Knife Drawer | 


Aside from the purpose for which it was 
intended a nut pick is a very handy tool to 
have in the kitchen. It is excellent for re- 
moving seeds from cherries. The seeds can 
be taken out without wasting the juice, and 
the cherries will retain their shape. It will 
poke into nooks and corners where a fork is 
too large. It takes up little room in the knife 
drawer and surely earns its keep. 


Open the he 
Meter Switch ; 
T bd # : 
When closing the house for a few days or 5 . 
longer, open the knife switch at the electric P 
meter to make sure no current is going to 2 


waste during your absence and at your ex- 
pense, from lamps inadvertently left on. ES 
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New Idea for 4 
a Cutting Table * 


Being without a cutting table and not 
wishing to mar the top of my dining-room Pe 
table, I use the top of the stationary tubs in 
the Jaundry. Besides being better than a “f 
table, because the tubs are higher, all the 
pieces from cutting are easily gathered from 
the linoleum on the floor. 


To Handle the 
Home-Canned Supply Quickly 


By way of saving steps and in order to 
facilitate the cleaning of closet shelves I 
mass my jars of vegetables and my jam and 
jelly glasses—assorted as to contents—in 
shallow wooden boxes instead of lining them 
up along the shelf. 

A big, easily read label on each box helps 
find what is needed, and it is so much easier, 
when house or closet cleaning, to move out 
and back again, say five boxfuls, than five 
dozen separate glass containers. 


Bargains in 
Unfashionable Colors 


I often find good materials marked down 
because of an out-of-date color which ma) 
be just as attractive as any of the more pop- 
ular shades. Yellow, for instance, is not 
greatly in favor now, and I have been finding 
lovely yellow ribbons in much better quality 
than the popular pinks and blues at the 
same price. So my little daughter wears yel- 
low ribbons on her curls, just 
matching their gold, and yellow 
sashes which harmonize well with 
her fair skin. This gives her dress 
a certain distinction of novelty as 
well as being economical. Ke- 
cently I found some _ beautiful 
yellow silk “ridiculously cheap.’ 
Presto! My sunny dining room 
had yellow draperies to match 
the white-and-gold china, whilt 
yellow cushions, harmonizing with 
the ivory furniture, made the last 
touch needed to make a “dream 
of a guest room. 
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For Boston Baked Beans 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
and Baked Apples 





TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


adds the delicious flavor of 
maple to foods that sugar 
merely sweetens. 








Pure 
Wholesome 
Nutritious 


Look for the 
Log Cabin Can 


at your grocer’s. 







































































In the morning 
After your bath 
After a day of 
work or play 
Before you go out 
in the evening 
For intimate 
personal uses 
For Baby after the 
bath 






















Tell Father and 
Big Brother 
about it for 
perspiration 
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cAs necessary 
as soap and water 


Many a woman bathes daily in a vain effort to keep her body 
free of the odors from perspiration and other causes. But a 
greater and greater number of women now realize that the 
use of Amolin after the bath is just as necessary as the bath 
itself, to keep the body clean-smelling and free from a// odors 
all the time. 

Amolin is the one safe deodorant for all uses, everywhere on 
the body. It destroys odors without closing the pores, and 
without stopping perspiration. It soothes the skin, heals and 
prevents chafing, does not injure gowns. 


Send 4c in stamps for a purse-size can, with booklet of many uses. 
Larger sizes 30c and 60c at all drug and department stores 


THE AMOLIN COMPANY, LopI, N. J. 

















The Most Talented Woman on Earth 


HE American housekeeper can challenge the world to 

match her skill and proficiency in any department of her 

great business — cooking, serving, sewing, nursing, laun- 

dering, tutoring, hairdressing, entertaining and many more. But 
she takes greatest pride in the cleanliness of her home. 

Those housekeepers keep their homes cleanest without fatiguing effort or 


any wear and tear on furniture and furnishings who have the help of an OHIO- 
TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 


(Look for the Red Band) 
Send your name on a postal for our new handsome catalog and nearest dealer’s 


name. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Plant—Toronto, Ont. 





believe —— You have to believe—some- 
how—that if you love enough yourself— 
enough —— Oh, you have to believe ——” 


The nearest clock struck four and was 
echoed by the others, even a far one, hitherto 
unheard, trembling along the quiet air like 
a whisper of doom. 

Mrs. Beck arose, raised her arms above 
her head, her wailing cry the very soul of 
agony. “Oh, Christ!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
Christ Jesus! You know! You loved, you 
suffered too, and you know! Oh, Father, I’m 
willing to pay! Oh, Heavenly Father, give 
me love enough! I’m willing—to pay ‘i 

Veronica too had risen, drawn back, shaken 
to her inmost soul. 

Suddenly, abruptly, Mrs. Beck remem- 
bered another part of the moment’s meaning. 
“Four o’clock! They were going to wake 
him at four o’clock. The priest, Father 
Donovan, was going then to stay until— 
until 

Veronica crossed the room and stood in 
front of one of the windows against which the 
dawn was pressing. She knew that Mrs. 
Beck had fallen to her knees; she too tried 
to pray, but her heart was strangling with its 
pressure of life, and all that her mind could 
achieve was a ceaseless repetition of a phrase: 
“One short hour. One—short—hour “4 

And at last the clock struck five. 

It must have been nearly six o’clock when 
the sound of a door opening and closing 
downstairs made both women look up. There 
was a step outside, and the doorknob turned. 

The door opened, and a priest stood there, 
on his face the uplifted look of one who has 
but lately come from things supreme and a 
great joy. 

Mrs. Beck arose, trembling; but instead 
of the gesture of benediction that Veronica 
had expected, the priest’s arms opened wide. 

“Peace be with you, my daughter,” he 
cried, his voice vibrating. ‘‘Our prayers were 
heard. Your son is safe. He will be with 
you to-day, free and safe! The other man 
confessed to save his soul.” 

Veronica gathered up her things and 
slipped quietly from the room. 











HE let herself into her apartment and 

closed the door behind her. For un- 
counted minutes she stood leaning against 
the doorway, waiting for she knew not what, 
as an emigrant waits in a vast hall of trans- 
portation, unobservant of its grandeur, even 
while unconsciously initiated by it into the 
unknown proportions and complications of 
the approaching life of which it is the portal. 
So was life opening for Veronica, strange, 
uncharted, vast; and, like the emigrant, she 
had come to the place whence there might 
be no going back. And yet destiny was so 
plainly in command that she felt no sense of 
haste, no thought of rebellion. Her puny will 
of yesterday was absorbed to-day in the 
great, revolving, throbbing, perfect thing 
that was life, an atom of dust caught and 
held on the magnetic rim of the wheel. 

It was not until mid-morning that she suc- 
ceeded in reaching Forbes by telephone at 
his office. ‘‘Talcott! Will you come to me, 
come right away, please. Please!” 

His incredulous protest came over the 
wire. ‘‘What, now? Don’t you know ’ma 
working man? What’s the matter?” 

It flashed upon her that to explain, to 
argue, would only give him a chance to estab- 
lish himself in that masculine reasonableness 
that did not fit in with her imperative need 
of the moment. ‘Come; come quickly,” 
she said, and hung up the receiver, looking 
at it with a smile of satisfaction, a tremulous 
smile, while the bell jangled in vain. When 
its ringing stopped, she knew that Forbes 
was on his way to her. 

At last he was standing in front of her, 
wearing still his look of surprise, alarm and 
haste. “Nicky! My dear girl! What’s the 
matter? What’s happened?” he demanded. 

She was looking up into his face. “I just 
wanted to tell you that I’ll marry you, if you 
still want me to.” 


E STARED a moment, then deposited 

his hat on the red table with an air of 
being about to tackle things. ‘‘Thanks,” he 
said. “I don’t.” 

Their looks met. In her eyes there was 
none of the amused hardness he had expected 
to find in them; and what he did see there 
was too new for him to understand. He 
laughed; he was still smarting with the bit- 
terness of yesterday. 

“*Cheer up!’” he quoted. “Don’t take it 
so seriously !” 

Her eyelids fluttered. ‘I don’t blame you 
for remembering that; it was abominable of 
me tosay it. I didn’t understand. I hope— 
I hope you will forgive me.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” he replied. 


FACE. TO FACE | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


‘you know how you do. 


She winced at his tone. “Ah, please, 
please; I’m ashamed and sorry. And--I 
really meant what I said. I am ready to 
marry you, if you want me.” 

His face was still hard. ‘‘Thanks. But 
I don’t,” he repeated; but then he frowned 
and shook his head. “Of course that’s not 
true. I want you. Heaven knows I want 
you. But yousay you don’t want plain, every- 
day life, and that’s what marriage is, as I 
see it—good enough for me, but not for you, 
You repudiate responsibility. You try to 
run away and hide from it. I don’t see how 
you’re going to manage it. It’s what life is, 
But that’s your funeral. What concerns me 
is that the sort of life that appeals to you 
would be torment to me; that’s all.” 

She was not looking at him, nor he at her; 
yet they had never been more aware of each 
other. 

“Yes,” she said under her breath, “yes.” 
She shivered. “ Yes, it would have been just 
that—to have gone on as I wanted to. I did 
not know, but I know now. I have seen. 
A door has opened, and I have seen.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what youare talking about.” 

“‘Life—I have seen life. And it is a con- 
scious rushing with the flood, not a mere 
cowardly picking of your way along the ecge 
of the stream.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 


HE moved closer to him, put her hand on 
him; she seemed to come even nearer in 
spirit than in body. “Talcott, you remember, 
don’t vou, a little seamstress that used to 
sew for your mother and mine? We children 
called her Beckie. We had not seen her for 
six or eight years. We had lost sight of her— 
But yesterday— 
yesterday, after you had left, I heard that 
her only son was to be hanged.” 

“What! Beck the 46 

“Ves. So I went to see her. I spent last 
night with her.” 

“Nicky!” 

His arms went out to her, but she stepped 
quickly back. 

“Yes, I was there with her. But I was 
outside her sphere, beneath it. But I saw.” 

“But the morning papers say the other 
man ie 

“Ves. But she did not know until after 
the hour that had been set “i 

“Good Heaven! And you ——” 

“Ves. Oh, Talcott, I saw life face to face, 
naked, and horrible, and—and glorious.” 

“My darling!” 

“Tt isn’t what I thought it was—life isn’t. 
Or not all of it. I hadn’t seen deep enough; 
that wasit. You understand that, don’t you, 
Talcott? I hadn’t seen deep enough.” 

“Oh, my dear, tell me “i 























“Why, life is—right, if you go down deep | 
enough. You have to go down very, very | 
deep, if you are to find the best of it. You | 


have to suffer, if you’re going to get it all. 

You have to! I’ve only looked through the 

door of someone else’s suffering, but it’s made 

me see. Ah, Talcott, if you could have seen 

too—her agony and her love and faith. And 

then—then—oh, that joy, Talcott!” 
“Veronica!” 


EARS were brimming in her eyes, but she 

shook them away with a boyish gesture, 
and still she looked at him. ‘Oh, I’m not 
afraid of life any more—not afraid of what- 
ever it can bring. Suffering—oh, why didn’t 
you tell me that you cannot really possess 
what you have not earned? That’s life, isn't 
it? What you put into it you get back again. 
And it would be so easy to miss it, to miss 
the biggest happiness—love, and what it 
gives you—oh, Talcott, love—that I was 
afraid of—only yesterday!” 

His arms were about her, his breath on het 
hair. He was deeply shaken. “But, my 
darling, my darling, I don’t want you ever 
to suffer. I’m going to keep you safe.” 

She touched his face with her hand. “Ah, 
but alive, awake to suffering. Yes, and to 
joy too—all, all of it. ‘For better, for wo-se! 
I know what that means now. And you 
needn’t be afraid—I’ve seen through the 
door to something that’s beyond, and I . hall 
be—safe.” 

He pressed his cheek to hers. “My «caf, 
dear heart! If seeing could only do ‘hat 
for us.” } 

“But it does.” From the security o! his 
arms she was not afraid to look out upoii the 
world of strife, where all her fears lay van- 
quished. She spoke slowly, as if thinking 
aloud. ‘Oh, it’s not the seas that mat- 
ter, but the rudder; not the danger o/ the 
coasts, but the sure, far gleaming o/ the 
light.” 

“yes.” 





“‘Nights—the darkness—oh, I know they'll | 


come. But there’s the dawn to follow.” 
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EP SME I GRMN A eR ena a 
You can prepare an entire meal in a “Wear-Ever” Double Roaster, in ~ 
oven or over one burner on top of stove—all at one time—a delicious 
roast, baked potatoes, macaroni, and even a dessert such as baked 
apples or rice pudding. 
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OOD is always appetizing—always seems to taste 
better when prepared in clean, bright, silver-like 


“Wear-Ever” 





; —e if | Aluminum Cooking Utensils 7 
AER | 
ALUMINUM i “‘Wear-Ever” utensils give to the kitchen a modern atmosphere in 
on keeping with the beautiful furnishings of the other rooms of the home. 
SPY “Wear-Ever” utensils are made from hard, thick sheet aluminum 
TRADE MARK LN without joints or seams in which particles of food can lodge. Cannot 


rust—cannot chip—are pure and safe. 


se Replace utensils that wear out 
Ja tt with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
ee Look for the ‘*‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada ‘Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 






Fine Furniture in 
the Iivin& room. 


Ln the kitchen - 
‘Wear-Ever” 
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WHITE SHO 
DRESSIN 


THE BIG VALUE , 
PACKAGES 














LIQUID AND CAKE , 


Also Pastes and Liquids 
~ For Black, Tan,Ox-Blood _ 
and Brown Shoes. 4 


THE F. F. DALLEY 
CORPORATIONS LTD., 
BUFFALO,N.Y. HAMILTON, CAN. 














KEEP YOUR 
SHOES NEAT 
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EMBROIDERED NOVELTIES 
FOR SUMMER 


With a Good Outdoor Quality in the 
Designs, for Summer Furnishings 
or to Make Now for Christmas Gifts 


From the Collection of James Slater McHugh’ 
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Table Cover Typifying the Style of the Dalmatian Peasantry 
on Basket Cloth 











Runner and Place Doily of a 
Luncheon Set in Ukrainian Work 
in Gold and Black on Tan Linen. 
The Work of the Ukrainian is 
Always Finely Executed 


From the Cold Shores of the Bal- 
tic We Get These Designs of the 
Traditional “Russian Cross” 
Adapted to Table Linens 


Panel Designs in Cross-Stitch as 
Refined and Choice as a Bit of 
Old Engraving Made by the Ural 
Mountain Folks 


These Table Runners, Pil- 
low Covers and Similar 
Articles Carry Out the Spirit 
of the Peasant People, But 
the Sizes and Use of the 
Different Pieces are Typi- 
cally American. The Textiles 
on Which They are Em- 
broidered are Faithful Re- 
productions of the Old 


One of a Pair of Curtains in Acorn 
Pattern Which Shows What Can 
be Done in the Way of Adapting 
Peasant Designs to Strictly Amer- 
ican Draperies 
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Your Shopping {7 —“"=yypez 
Trials End of) th i 


When the World’s Star ~~ fee 
Representative Calls oS “iy! 7 


No more tedious hours shopping 


around to find the different kinds e 

of hosiery and underwear needed f 

for yourself and the children. oe 

The World’s Star Representative will help ‘ a, q+, 

you to -_ your biggest buying problem. bi 2 ™ Y 

She makes it possible for you to secure [U§ 9! N i no 

— =~ and underwear direct from yw ANS ‘ A a oY 
the m1 7 ™" ~ 


She is the Friend of the Busy Housewife; 
She Saves You Time; She Saves You Money 


It is so easy to buy World’s Stai Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear right in 
your own home. With such a variety of quality goods from which to choose,— 
all shown you by the World’s Star Representative as you sit comfortably and 
unannoyed by surroundings—you can select exactly the right garments for 
each member of the family. 


Hundreds of thousands of housewives buy from our representatives. You will 
find, just as they have found, that World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit 
Underwear are not only easy to buy, but that every garment gives such satis- 
factory wearing service that it is real economy to buy— 


Sanitary Ss Sterilized 
Package or ar Garments 
Every Klean- Every Klean- 


Knit 7 Knit =. 
rwover| HOSiery and Teno Cue mt i oe 


dirt-proo lized with 


package. Un d erw 2 ar live steam. 


World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are sold only direct from Mill 
to the home, through our special Representatives. Right now the Repre- 
sentative in your city will show you the light, comfortable garments needed 
for summer wear. If you do not know the World’s Star Representative in your 
vicinity, write us; we will gladly tell you her name. 


A Limited Number of Representatives May Find Openings 


We have representatives nearly everywhere, but there may be an opening in your ] 
vicinity. You may wish to be our exclusive representative. 
Our beautiful illustrated catalog 
will tell you about it. 


ANORLDs st 





























We Have Been in Business Here More Than Twenty-Five Years 

















FACE POWDER~_— TALC 


Distinquished by 
dio} iam ele | ice) e[e\~, 


TALC 25¢ 


PARIS 
NEW YORK 


| AS | UNBLEACHED MUSLIN 
IN NEW DESIGNS 


— = ° By Florence A. Stoll 


Instructor, Household Arts, Michigan Agricuttural College 





















NBLEACHED mus- 

lin is the material 
used for these smart little 
things for children, in an 
apron bound with pink 
and figures outlined with 
black, and a real romper 
suit with bias trimmings 
of blue muslin. 













HE third garment, 
which fastens at 
the shoulder line, is for 
a little girl. Bands of 
pink muslin and white 
pearl buttons give a 
dainty finish. 








ogee different but equally useful are the summer porch luncheon sets of this 
same muslin and most attractive when embroidered with gay colored threads 
in outline or any'simple stitch. The edges of the table cover and napkins are hemmed 
and buttonholed. 
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One of the New Sand Play Sets With Four Tin Molds of Fluted Shell Shapes 


FOR SEASIDE PLAY HOURS 


‘By Helen Rose 


T JUST matches 
the sand, this 
comfy little romper 
of linen. The bind- 
ings and buttons are 
white, the sails, too, 
ona blue (linen) boat. 














S TO the hat, it may be any color. 

Cut a circle of linen of required 
head size and a brim of two inches. 
Bind the edge with tape. Plait the 
fullness and stitch on to a narrow 
band. Trim with a ribbon band and a 
baa-baa of cretonne. 

























IS (or her) very own 

new bathing suit is 
of blue serge trimmed 
with white tape, and 
specially marked in red, 
white and blue. This is 
one of the most simply 
made garments and may 
be trimmed in numerous 
ways. Large suits can 
be cut down to these 
small sizes. 


sige tams with a fuzzy 
wool pompon are light 
and cool, yet afford protec- 
tion to the head on breezy 
days, and children’s sneakers 
are adorable for bathing or 
playtime; while this garden 
umbrella seems like a beach 
merry-go-round with a quiet 
little zoo in applied muslins, 
the idea of a devoted auntie. 




















The Garment Protects Your Child 


The Guarantee Protects You 




































Het is just what every mother wants at a price 
any mother can afford. KOVERALLS—the 
ideal suit for boy or girl, for every day wear the whole 
year round. The suit that stands in a class by itself for 
convenience, style and long wear. Practical, health- 
ful, economical. 


This garment protects the little one’s skin against impurity and 
guards the delicate body against dirt and possible infection. 
There is less wear on stockings; they save darning and laundry. 


And because of the attractive style, the good material and 
charming colors, even the “fussiest’” mother approves of them 
and kids are proud to wear them. Besides, our guarantee gives 


A New Suit FREE if They Rip 


Made in one piece with dropback. No buttons in front to hurt 
the little ones or scratch furniture. No tight or elastic bands to 
stop circulation and retard freedom of motion. Dutch neck with 
elbow sleeves (as illustrated) or round neck and long sleeves. 


<9 OVERALLS 22 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. year ‘round 
$2.00 the suit and up at good dealers 





Material chosen for looks as well as wear. Two 
weights in a variety of colors of durable fabrics, all 
trimmed with bands and pipings of contrasting fast 
colors. Buttonholes corded and buttons on to stay. 
Ages 1 to 8 years. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will forward 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


MOTHERS, write for folder in colors showing 
fabrics and 6 cut-out dolls, sent free. 


Look for this label on neck , 
of each suit, 

This label is our 
guarantee to you. 














LEVI STRAUSS & CO., 94 Battery St., San Francisco 


Factories: San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., and Frankfort, Ind. 
Branches: New York and Chicago 
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A Corn? 


Why, a touch will end it! 


A corn today is needless, and millions of people know it. 
Years ago nearly every woman had them. Now women who 


know Blue-jay never suffer corns. 
Ask your own friends. 


Blue-jay comes in liquid form or plaster. One applies it in a jiffy — by a touch. 
The pain stops. In a little time the whole corn loosens and comes out. 
The proof is everywhere. Tens of millions of corns have been ended in this 


simple, easy way. 


This is the scientific method—the modern way of dealing with a corn. 
was created by this world-famed laboratory, which every physician respects. 


One test will solve all your corn problems. Make it tonight. Buy Blue-jay 


from your druggist. 


BA Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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BISSELL’S 
New Lightweight 
Vacuum Sweepers 





is the answer. Greater suction power than 
the average electric, runs really easy, used 
like a carpet sweeper, lightened in weight 
and revolutionized with new mechanical 
principles, these new model vacuum 
sweepers are all-satisfying to homes which 
are not wired or which count the cost. 

Don’t let their familiar outward appearance mis- 
lead you. There is a surprise in store for you 
when your dealer puts the handle of one in your 


hand—when you see for yourself how it gets the 
dirt and how easy it runs. 


Write us for full description; no solicitor will call. 
Prices$9.00to$17.50; ‘“‘Cyco"’ Ball Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers in patterns ranging down from $9.00— 
Prices depend upon style and locality. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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TABITHA MEHITABEL SWEET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


None of these trips had been made in a taxi 
either. Yet Tabitha Mehitabel now felt an 
overwhelming desire to get into one of those 
taxicabs and see what would happen. The 
Sweets had a secondhand runabout; Jackson 
would not buy a touring car because the run- 
about was enough for Jackson and ‘the 
womenfolks had no need for one to be gad- 
ding about in all the while.” 

“To the Grand Leader Department 
Store,” the girl instructed the nearest taxi 
driver as he slid her fiber suitcase in after her. 

In all the storybooks that Tabme had sur- 
reptitiously read, the heroine, under most 
unusual circumstances, met the hero. One 
look and they were in love, and then in a few 
chapters they were married and lived happily 
ever after. It took but a glance at the almost 
villainous-looking taxi driver to assure her 
that he was not her Prince Charming. The 
thought of a Prince Charming having entered 
her head, however, she could not help but 
think of how all the other girls at the Valley 
school had their beaus while she had been 
denied ever going anywhere with a boy. She 
thought of home again. 


HERE was a sudden jolt of brakes, a cry, 

a crash of wood and metal—and lying 
semiconscious against the curbstone was a 
sweet girl graduate, while near by lay the 
stunned taxi driver and beyond him what was 
left of a dilapidated taxi and a new limou- 
sine. And people hurried from all directions. 

“For once, you dodo, the taxi driver was 
in the right,” the — qwner of the big 
car was shouting to his chauffeur. ‘Never 
mind explaining. Find an ambulance and 
let’s see to the little lady.” 

He bent over poor Tabme. “If I don’t 
know the child my name’s not Sullivan,” 
he said, wrinkling his red forehead. 

Then someone was carrying her so gently 
that she fell asleep. Someone chafed her 
temples, it seemed, and again she slept. And 
then there were white-clad nurses hovering 
about her, giving her cooling drinks. 

Tabme became dully aware of a movement 
within the room. People were moving about. 
There seemed to be quite a commotion, a 
noise almost as of applause. The hospital 
was incredibly hot. 

“‘ Fever,” languidly sheadmitted to herself. 

She could not remember having eaten any 
breakfast that morning, nor could she re- 
member whether it was after lunch or after 
dinner, and she was oh, so hungry! 

Then there came a period when Tabme 
was unable to recall anything clearly. She 
thought there was something about the taxi 
driver and the ex-congressman, talks of law- 
suits and damages, of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for them—a thought she could not 
reconcile with the rest—then talk, endless 
talk by lawyers, witnesses and others, all in 
the same general tones. 

Quiet came again for a few seconds, fol- 
lowed by the persistent purring of an electric 
fan—at least it sounded like one. The heat 
of her room was becoming more and more 
oppressive, her pangs of hunger more acute. 

“Don’t they ever feed the patients in this 
place?” the girl felt like crying aloud, but 
restrained herself. 


HE thought then of her flight, her scanty 
funds. What would she do in the city? 
There would be weeks of hospital bills, then 
convalescence. Who would pay for all that? 
She could not typewrite. She did not 
know how to keep books. No. Clearly the 
city was no place for her, even if she were 
well. Now that she had that splitting head- 
ache, now that she was lying there almost 
in a stupor, what would she not give for the 
cooling touch of her mother’s hands, or even 
of the horny hands of Father Jackson Sweet. 
Suddenly there came to her mind the story 
which she had been reading of a young 
country girl who went to the city—how an 
apparently kindly woman took her in charge, 
carried her to a strange place—that was as 
far as she had ever gone in the story, for her 
father had come along and taken it from her. 
Apparently he must have read it. She re- 
membered that it was the only time she had 
ever seen tears well up in her father’s eyes as 
he said: ‘‘Don’t read that, Tabitha; it is 
no story for a sweet little girl like you.” 

It was quite apparent, too, that he was 
not conscious of his punning upon his own 
or her name at the time. “Perhaps father is 
not as hard-hearted as he wants us to think 
he is,” was a stray thought that came to her 
then and returned now. 

That awful heat! And what a big crowd 
of nurses there was bustling around! 

“T must be much worse,” she thought. 

There came over her a spirit of repentance. 
After all, what was it she wanted in life? 
Happiness? Well, could it not have been 


secured at home in the country? Had she 
really tried to influence her father to per. 
mit her to have boys for company? Hadn’t 
she rather continued to do as he wished 
without ever asking him to help her? Hadn’t 
her father been rather good to her, after all? 
Hadn’t he bought her a piano? 

“Yes, I know father said he named me 
as he did to keep the boys away,” was her 
final sum-up of the situation; “but maybe 
he’s changed his mind. Have I, after all, | 
given the country a fair chance as a place to | 
be happy in? Haven’t I treated the country 
just as father has treated me?” 

Tears (or was it perspiration?) ran down 
her cheeks; if it was perspiration it could not 
be fever she had, was her thought. If it was 
tears they were of bitterness at the thought 
that she could not have as sensibly considered 
things before this wild trip to the city, be- 
fore she had been mixed up with a taxicab 
smash-up which would probably keep her 
in the hospital for weeks. 

And then suddenly she heard her name. 
How like the voice of ex-Congressman Sulli- 
van it was, this doctor’s voice, that was 
calling her name a second time. She opened | 
her eyes, and “the doctor” who was speak- 
ing was holding out for her to come and get 
it—a large white roll of some kind. 

“Tabitha Mehitabel Sweet, valedictorian 
of the Class of 1920 of the Valley High 
School”; at last she heard it plainly. 


pate a start she aroused. Beads of per- 
spiration were standing out on her face 
and forehead. Half of the people in the stuffy 
little auditorium were in a similar condition. 

For one solid hour in that almost stifling 
atmosphere ex-Congressman Sullivan had 
rolled on with only occasional outbursts in 
stentorian tones to interrupt the lulling mo- 
notony of his voice—and his words. 

Still in a daze, Tabitha stepped forward | 
to receive her diploma. The commenee- 
ment day exercises were over. The rain 
ended as rains do, and through open windows 
came the cool, sweet air of the country. 

Tabme stood in the midst of a group 


receiving congratulations. The good old | q 


country folks looked cordial. She realized 
that she liked them. She found herself in the 
arms of her mother, who was whispering 
eagerly: “ Your father is outside; he wouldn’t 
come in, he was so wet. But, oh, Tabitha, he 
told me to tell you that you were the sweet- 
est of the sweet girl graduates on the plat- 
form to-night, and that you can go away to 
school anywhere you want next year.” 

“But, mother, I am not sure I want to go 
anywhere. Where is father? I want to tell 
him something—something that I—well, 
saw while Mr. Sullivan was speaking.” 

Within the sheltering vestibule of the Val- 
ley High School a rough but kindly intend- 
ing father gathered to his arms a weeping 
sweet girl graduate. 

“Tabitha, your father will never forgive 
himself for saddling you with three names 
like those. I couldn’t help the Sweet part, 
of course, but I wished the first one upon you 
and for a spiteful reason. I was too wet to 
go in, as we got here so late—our runabout 
broke down on the way up the long lane. 
I stood in the hall and listened for that long- 
winded Sullivan to say something worth 
listening to. I saw you nodding, and I was 
afraid you were going to faint away. I re- 
membered you had not eaten any breakfast 
nor lunch to ’mount to anything, and I was 
worried about you; but I was glad I had told 
mother as we ploshed up here through the 
mud about how foolish I had been. I must 
tell you, Tabitha, what I told her. I am go- 
ing to see to it that you have company in 
the future like other girls; and you must not 
mind my gruffness—I can’t help it.” 


TS was the longest unbroken speech 
old Jackson Sweet ever made. Without 
the curtain of night, the spirit of the occa- 
sion, coupled with his sight of his child half- 
fainting in the stuffy air of the auditorium, It 
is doubtful whether he would have accom- 
plished it even then. 

As it was, he might have had more to say, 
but just at the moment handsome young 
“Jack” Vanlandingham, the only son oi the 
rich Vanlandinghamswhohad recently bought 
the Tracy place next door to the Sweets, 
stepped out of the darkness near father and 
daughter to say: “Pardon me, Mr. Sweet, 
but I just heard of your hard luck to-night. 
Can’t I take all three of you home in my 
car? It’s bad walking to-night. Besides, 
know Tabme would never want to get het 
graduation gown wet.” The last in an under- 
tone almost to Tabme. 

Tabitha Mehitabel did not wait, but 
stepped promptly into the car. Her com- 
mencement day had come. 
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A LIQUID SHAMPOO-OF PACKER QUALITY 


7 Have you discovered the delights 
of Packers Liquid Tar Soap ? 
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_ | perpen that shampoo time has come around again, Sa 
in |i and you are about to use Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap T ‘AR SOAP 
si for the very first time. for 
. s Shampooin 
" This is the way to get best results: P ° 
d , — ‘ , 
ie First, wet your hair with warm water, just as you would do if 
ig you were using Packer’s Tar Soap. 
t . . . . . . 
1e Sprinkle a small quantity of the delicately fragrant liquid into 
4 the palm of your hand. Apply it to the hair. Add more THE PACKER MEG. OQ 
“ water or a little more soap, as needed. Then see how 
quickly energetic finger-tipping covers your hair with a mass 
i of thick, creamy lather. Work this lather in thoroughly, 
, rinsing it off with warm water to remove surface dirt and 
, secretions loosened by the shampoo. 
I Now that the scalp pores are cleared they are open to receive 
. the further benefits of an additional shampoo with “ Packer's.” 
e You will find this double shampooing gives real rewards for 
‘ the extra effort. 
ju . 
0 Let your own experience guide you in the use of this 
E cleanly liquid shampoo soap which comes to your dressing 
; table guarded jealously from all outside touch. 
c If you have not experienced the convenience, the pleasure, 
t the luxury of a shampoo with Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, we 
4 believe you will enjoy the benefits which it is prepared A choutete étiniun 
e to bestow, in the way of healthier, softer and more / 
‘ ‘patinais, teaches ’ of Packer’s Tar Soap 
‘ , “After a careful analysis of 
" hy Bteest th j Packer's Tar Soap, I find th 
Yt This attractive bottle of Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, with its seats lags that 
identifying gilt pine-cone stopper, may be had at good che ok ak Sci ao 
h drug st d department st Or if you desire sam- WS hye ch erg aw 
t § stores an epar ment s ores. ruly glycerine. I consider it the best 
‘ ple, the makers will send you a liberal-sized bottle for toc. soap for the purposes for which 
[- it is recommended.” 
it 
l- 
) if W E have an interesting and helpful booklet of 36 pages, giving many Send f Or your somes - 
il facts about the scalp and hair, and offering suggestions for care and pets ra tn ne : 
t 2 treatment. This manual, which is closely condensed information from aun and tedleg seee- 
ii authoritative sources, will be mailed to you for the asking. ties and its delightful pine-tar 
: 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 87 F, 120 WEsT 32ND STREET 








fragrance. 
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Make your skin 
like velvet 


Don’t you wish your face was as smooth and fair as your body? 
It would be if protected from wind and dust. Elcaya put on al- 
ways before your face powder, gives your skin a velvety look. 


Begin today to make your skin more beautiful 
by this easy formula: 


A litle CREME ELCAYA rubbed 
gently into the skin; then if you need 
color, a little Elcaya Rouge spread care- 
fully over the cheeks before the Creme is 
quite dry; and after that, the film of 
Face Powder over all. 


CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy dis- 
appearing toilet cream. It was introduced first in 
New York in 1900. Today its purity and superi- 
ority are acknowledged throughout the world. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA and 
has sold it for years. Ask him. 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sots AceEnt, 148 Maptson Ave., NEW YORK 


Elcaya Rouge 











Elcaya Face Powder Elcaya Cold Cream 


Creme Elcaya 
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Af borate who desire garments © and fine materials. Some are of 
of both beauty and good — sheer batistes, fine nainsooks, and 

quality enjoy thoroughly the _ novelty cloths; others are of silk, 

superiorities of “DOVE” Under- and there is one series of the 

arments — their delightful new  daintiest styles in cotton materials 

Edits: accurate measurements, entitely hand-made. 


New for June 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 650, made of flesh-color Batiste of 
lustrous-finish. Handkerchief style with top of diamond dot silk- 
and-cotton cloth. Trimmed with dainty Val. lace and inser- 
tion. Matches “DOVE” Envelope Chemise No. 651, made in © 
camisole style, also illustrated here. 

We cannot fill mail orders, but can tell you the nearest store 
that sells these and other new ““DOVE?”’ styles. ; 


No. 651 DO\ Well~ 



























AW garments \& 
made Lingerie No.6 











NURSERIES OF ROYALTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


Princess Alice’s English Nurs- 
Rose Room With 


great vikings in glinting 
armor and huge blond 
beards, but for the rest of 
this splendid color scheme 
mother and daddy only have 
to mix up several pails of red, 
blue and yellow paints, take 
a couple of mops and then 
just let go their tempera- 
ments when the sun goes on 
strike, which he does, months 
on end, leaving the gorgeous paint rays to 
take his place in an enduring form. 

A softer blue and white is Sweden’s 
nursery, designed by the crown princess, who 
has five babies of her own and ought to know 
what they want in the land of white snow 
and mountain-girt fjords. 

Homespun ginghams harmonize beauti- 
fully with furnishings all easily washed by 
the vigorous Swedish housewife. You feel 
jingly just to look at such toys—reindeer 
and sleighs and furry shoes and leggings all 
stitched with bright embroideries; while the 
humorous peasant-carved toys of every- 
thing wooden, from shoes to nuts, make a 
baby giggle. 

A particularly Swedish note is the great 
porcelain stove in the corner, which, when 
the windowpanes are heaped high with 
snow, keeps the wee Swede warm. It glows 
a cheerful red, and all the children inset in 
its porcelain come magically alive all of a 
sudden and fill the long winter with friends. 


A Touch of Courtly Spain 


NOTHER queen mother, with six chil- 
dren to learn from, is Queen Ena of 
Spain, who has been very maternal in her 
use of color. The temperamental little 
toreadors who begin their bullfights early, 
with certain substitutes in the way of vic- 
tims, must be calmed, Queen Ena believes, 
instead of being stimulated by the usual 
notes of scarlet and yellow. 

So while she has cooled them down with 
cream walls and delicate blue furniture, she 
has kept the national notes of an Alhambra 
window with Moorish arches and occa- 
sional interlacing trellis work. There is a 
touch of courtly old Spain in the corner, 
where bows and curtsies must begin as soon 
as cavaliers and coquettes can stand upright. 
But, also, there are boxing gloves, 
skipping ropes and dumb-bells to 
bring a sturdier future to girls as 
well as boys. 

Elaborate as the nursery of 
the Queen of Holland may 
look to the American mother, 
she must remember that each 
baby room is planned for its 
particular country. The 
Dutch nursery suggests a 





Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone dance. The gay coloring is 














ery, a Robin’s Egg Blue and 
White Furniture 





very ornate, expensive place. 
On the contrary, it is taken 
from an old Frisian nursery 
where the painted furniture 
is inherited for generations. 
Every particular design has a 
national meaning for the boy 
or girl who will repeat it in 
embroidery or even a folk 


toned by lovely Delft plaques 
and tiles of the old blue. The black-and- 
white floor is of washable rubber, and the 
quaint dolls are not only national in cos- 
tume, but have a distinctly educational 
character. 


Taught Five Languages to Dolly 


HEN the little Princess Juliana had to 

be taught the five languages necessary 
to the education of the future queen of so 
internationally placed a kingdom as Holland, 
she was helped materially by first teaching 
them to her dolly. 

And since dolly was a little backward in 
grasping the advantage of linguistic attain- 
ments, a great many repetitions of the les- 
sons assured success to the little princess. 

The school table and chairs also remind 
one of Princess Juliana’s education, which 
is shared by seven children chosen each 
year from the public schools of Holland 
to come to the palace nursery and compete 
and study with the princess. So, too, the 
cooking closet has a needful place in the 
Dutch child’s nursery, for Queen Wilhelmina 
herself early took little Juliana to market, 
where she learned that two times two often 
seems to equal ten, so far as marketing is 
concerned. 


A “Wrinkle Bell” for the Cradle 


PRETTY feature for any mother to 
mind is suggested by the Princess 
Juliana herself: 

“T think lots of babies wake up at night 
and get very lonesome in their cots. They 
aren’t strong enough to turn about and they 
cannot call out to the mother. I used to 
feel that way myself.” 

So the princess has put what she calls 
a “wrinkle bell’? dangling on one silk thread 

from the top of the cradle canopy, 
where the slightest sigh from a lone- 
some baby will make it jingle and 
wake a mother to come and 
hold the tiny finger a mo- 
ment until the Dreamland 

Ship sails peacefully out again 

to sea. 





by the Keystone View Company, 
Incorporated. 








The Queen of Sweden and Her Blue and White Room. All Rugs, Curtains and Toys are 
Homemade, by Peasants or by Parents 
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No ironing problems in the fine home 
possessing a Simplex Ironer. An hour, and 
the ironing is done. Then—Ho, for the links. 








No need to be weary after 
doing the family ironing. 
The Simplex saves strength 
for more pleasant duties 
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7 CA JSaithful Servant 


The Simplex Ironer Is Available to 
Every City or Country Home— 
A Labor-Saving Necessity 


The Simplex Ironer is a great joy to the woman who knows: 
the call of outdoor exercise! And to the woman who longs to 
be out with her children! And to every woman who has ironing 
problems to solve, and who values health, happinessand relaxation. 


Rapid — economical — satisfactory. The Simplex finishes a 
complete family ironing in an hour, at a cost of only 4 cents for 
fuel! Irons everything, except the few pieces with ruffles or 
gathers. And done whenever you wish, whenever convenient. 


Because of its simple construction and patent automatic feed- 
board control you can sit down and comfortably operate the 
Simplex. Just a touch of the hands and it irons for you! 
Operated by electricity and heated by gas, gasoline or electricity. 
The Simplex saves its cost every year in fuel, help and laundry bills. 


Today 200,000 American homes employ the Simplex. It is a 
mark of intelligent housekeeping to possess a Simplex Ironer. 


Sold on easy payments. Send for illustrated booklet 


AMERICAN IRONING MaAcuineE Co., 503, 168 N. MicuicAn Ave., CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
70 W. 45th Street, New York City 431 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Wealso make Irouing machines and Laundry equipment forlaundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


IMPLEX |RONER 





| “The Best Ironer”’ 
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HALEDON 
Style Bulletin for 
Summer 





For summer wear 
Foulard patterns 
HALEDON 
PRINTED in two 
tones or colors,will 
prevailas thedom- 
inant style note in 
satins, crépes, me- 
teors and radiums 
for silk dresses and 
linings. 














In Choosing Summer Silks 


—remember that the style trend is to- 
wards the cheerful colorful patterns 
of PRINTED silks. 


—_and remember that it is the PRINT- 
ING which gives raw woven silk its 
finish, pattern, character and charm. 
Investigate the quality of the PRINT- 
ING as carefully as you investigate 
the quality of the silk itself. 


Your selection is safeguarded by the 
trademark, 


—the hallmark of excellence in silk printing. 
Leading silk manufacturers have their silks 
HALEDON PRINTED and this trade- 
mark now appears on the ends of piece 
silks or as a label in silk garments. 


Look for the HALEDON mark when buy- 
ing any silk, silk lining or silk garment. It’s 
your assurance of securing faultless printing 
and authoritative patterns. 


Write for Your Copy 


—of ‘‘A Better Way to Buy Style in Clothes.” 
This helpful little shopper's guide describes 
the best known method of avoiding a 
mistakes”’ when selecting your wardrobe, 
and, in addition, lists the trademark names 
of silk manufacturers whose silks are 


HALEDON PRINTED. 


ORIENTAL SILK PRINTING CO. - 
HALEDON, NEW JERSEY 


95 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


It’s Easy to Keep the 
Toilet Spotless 


ANI-FLUSH keeps your closet bowl 
spotlessly white with comparatively 
little effort on your part. It is thorough. 
No scouring. No scrubbing. No dip- 
ping out of water. Sani-Flush has 
eliminated all of these disagreeable fea- 
tures. And it cleans better than you 
could do it by any other method. The 
hidden trap is kept as glistening white 
as the bowl, and because of this com- 
plete cleanliness the toilet is as odorless 
and sanitary as new. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
610 Walnut Ave. Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: Harold, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Senate, sixty of the House. It is estimated 
that thirty committees in each body ought 
to be able to do the necessary work. Re- 
duction in the number of committees would 
do away with a few perquisites and save 
some money, but, better still, it might make 
for responsible leadership and for getting 
things done more promptly. ‘We shall not 
see any satisfactory resumption of confidence 
in Congress as such until Congress reorganizes 
itself,” says Senator Medill McCormick. 
“Congress will not regain its authority until 
it reorganizes itself.” 


Frames Program for Reform 


N THE House side a program of reform 

with ten outstanding features has been 
outlined by Alvan T. Fuller. It includes a 
budget system; elimination of useless com- 
mittees; selection of its own chairman by 
each committee; putting of all clerks on 
public pay roll; doing away with spoils and 
perquisites; restriction of franking; com- 
plete publicity; electrical voting; automatic 
reporting of all committee business; and con- 
fining the business of Congress to matters 
that are national in scope. 

One of these suggestions, that which re- 
lates to putting all clerks on the public pay 
roll, has already been translated into law, 
and the adoption of a budget system is one of 
the livest issues now before Congress. But 
all these considerations pertain to changes of 
method, when the real thing to be aimed at 
is a change of mind, a change from an un- 
ethical to an ethical relation to his trust on 
—— of the congressman. 

1 during the war congressmen were 
bringing in, and even yet are bringing in, 
bills to punish people who were not patriotic. 
Yet it appears that to put both hands in the 
porks barrel and bring them out dripping 
with unfair local appropriations, to waste 
the nation’s time on private members’ bills 
and parliamentary stalling, and the nation’s 
money on haphazard appropriations, are not 
unpatriotic things when done by a congress- 
man. 

You think that perhaps this is just my ex- 
treme way of stating the case? 

Bless you, it is not I who accuse them. 
They accuse themselves. 

Give me five copies of the Congressional 
Record and I will find for you four blistering 
accusations of incompetency and waste, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly made by congressmen 
themselves. 

“Women,” says Professor Ernst Freund, 
of the University of Chicago, “want speedy 
legislation. They have not hitherto had a 
share in the cake, and there will be a 


difference to be seen when they share in the 
legislation of the country. They are less con- 
servative than men, and will not be satisfied 
when legislative processes are delayed by the 
resistances to them which now exist in our 
system of making laws. The two houses, 
acting on laws one after the other, slow up 
legislation, and the part taken in a bill by 
the governor makes another cog in the 
wheel. 

“As our system now exists, there is an 
organization of power for legislation, and 
an organization of resistance to that legisla- 
tion. It is a question whether women will 
not incline, when they enter the legislative 
field, to removing these cogs.” 

The way that honest, aspiring men the 
country over are clinging to this hope of 
making over politics and legislation through 
the direct agency of women is enough in it- 
self to make a woman take her new voting 
prerogatives very thoughtfully. Rightly or 
wrongly, men are to-day putting the prob- 
lem of political reform fairly up to women. 
“Here, come lend a hand. We haven’t done 
so very well. See what you can do.” That is 
virtually what men are saying to women 
to-day as the door of enfranchisement swings 
open. 

And now what can the women do? Why, 
they can, if they will, go to Congress and put 
a stop to much of the confusion and waste. 
I don’t mean necessarily in person, but they 
can send their principles, sentiments and 
convictions to Congress in the person of men 
and women who, as senators and representa- 
tives, will translate sentiment and conviction 
into action for the public good. 


Congressman an Average Man 


4 average congressman is probably an 
average man who reflects the everyday 
average. If he is recreant to the public it is 
because the public is recreant to itself. The 
first thing to do is to change your own and 
my own attitude of mind. If we, the public— 
you and I—have a lively concern about the 
public trust the congressman will have it. 
The first thing to do is to inform ourselves on 
public questions and take the responsibility 
at Washington as partly ours and not wholly 
the congressman’s. The next thing to do is 
to be careful in selecting the man who is to 
go to Washington. 

At the general elections in November of 
this year the personnel of the whole House 
of Representatives will be determined. So 
also will be a third of the Senate. Women 
will vote in those elections. It is foolish to 
choose the wrong kind of man and expect him 
to make the right kind of congressman. 





TEA TALK 


By Vivian Yeiser Laramore 


iz TELLING you a secret, dear, 

So promise not to tell; 

About a friend of yours I know 
Who knows you very well. 


She has a maid who worked for you, 
Her name is Jane, I think; 

And, by the way, this little lass 
Tells tales to make you blink. 


Of course there’s not a word of truth, 
A simple case of spite; 

But still I thought I’d let you know 
So you could set things right. 


There, there, don’t be disturbed, my dear; 
You must not be upset, 

For nothing brings deep lines so quick 
As worriment and fret. 


Another cup? I can’t refuse; 
This is delicious tea; 

And isn’t that tea wagon new?— 
Attractive as can be. 


What was I saying? Yes, of course, 
About this Mrs. West. 


Oh there! I’ve told you who she is; 
But surely you had guessed. 


She’s on our party line, you know, 
And last week by mistake— 

I really couldn’t help but hear— 
No thanks, just one more cake. 


Some man was saying: “Nellie dear’’; 
(It wasn’t Mr. West) 
“Of all the women on the floor 
I thought you danced the best!” 


Then came her most affected laugh, 
And this was what she said: 
“‘T just won’t let you talk that way, 
You naughty, naughty Fred!” 


That’s right—your husband’s name is Fred; 
I hadn’t thought of that; 

But then of course it wasn’t he; 
She’s such a sly old cat. 


And now I must be going, dear; 
Of course you won’t repeat. 

I’ve had the most delightful chat— 
So sweet of you, so sweet! 





A CORRECTION 


N THE March number of the Home 
JOURNAL was printed an article entitled, 
“Why I Hate My Independence,” by Elea- 
nor Gilbert. Through error there was 
omitted the sub-title, ‘An Interview With a 
Working Wife,” so that the article appeared 


to record the personal opinion of the author 
rather than merely the expression of the 
woman who was interviewed. This correc- 
tion is printed in order to save the author 
from criticism which might result through 
that error. 


— 
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BIG BRUSH — POWERFUL SUCTION 


More time for your hobby 


HEN your housework gets to be just one 

job after another, isn’t it time for a let-up 
somewhere? And, after all, isn’t it the sweeping 
and cleaning that make it so tiresome? Then get a 
Torrington Electric Vacuum Cleaner for the daily 
cleaning—for then you will have more time for 
your hobbies, for relaxation, for friendship. 


The Torrington’s big revolving sweeper-brush 
and powerful suction will quickly, easily and thor- 
oughly clean your rugs and carpets, getting up the 
surface litter as well as the trodden-in dirt. With 
its attachments you can reach into all the nooks and 
crannies of your house and get out EVERY BIT 
of dirt and dust. It is so light you can carry it easily 
from room to room, upstairs and down, and keep your 
home in such dustless cleanliness that you will always 
be glad to have your neighbors drop in unexpectedly. 


Visit a shop where Torrington Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners are sold, and have the Cleaner and its 
attachments demonstrated to you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


(National Sweeper Division) 


4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 


Note the “X-Ray” view 
showing the Brush. 


Send us your address, so 
we may send you a book- 
let and other information. 
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N the dressing room at the dance, in the locker at the 

country club, Williams’ Talc is quite as essential as in 
the bath-room and on the dressing table at home. After 
any exercise or exposure its cool, silken touch refreshes, and 
restores the sense of wholesome comfort. The discreet use of 
Williams’ Talc several times a day becomes a pleasant habit 
and an easy one because of the convenient hinged-top can. 


Made by the manufacturers of 


Willams Shaving Soaps, 
Matinee Violets, Jersey Cream 
and other toilet soaps, Toilet 
Waters, Dental Cream and 
Powder, and Cold Cream and 


other toilet luxuries, 


Williams LA4S 


The patented hinged top, which never sticks 
open and never sticks shut, can be opened or 
closed by a touch of the thumb. 


Send 4c in stamps for miniature size can 
of Williams’ Talc, with your choice of any 
of these delightful perfumes: Violet, Car- 
nation, Rose, English Lilac (or Baby Talc, 
which is practically unscented). 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Derr. A, Grastonsury, Conn. 
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THE WHITE ANGEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Consindon laughed. “In a few days— 
ves. I’ve given up my plans about that 
‘yoman. I find it’s not the same one at all. 
\\Ve'll just travel along with these people for 
, few days and have as good a time as we 
an. 
Two servants entered carrying steaming 
dishes of mutton and rice, a basket of dates 
anda pot of coffee. 

‘Good! Here’s supper.” 

They sat down ‘and ate, Tucker wolfing 
his food ravenously, but keeping sight of 
Consindon out of the corner of his eye. 

When they had finished, Consindon 
vawned prodigiously. ‘‘Let’s have a smoke 
and turn in. What do you say?” 

“I’m ready,” the boy answered. 

As they took off their shoes Consindon 
said: ‘I feel as if I could drop off to sleep 
in a minute. Oh, by the way, my snoring 
doesn’t bother you, does it?” 

“T never hear it,’’ Tucker replied. “I 
sleep too soundly.” 

‘‘T’m glad to hear it,” the man muttered 
as he threw himself heavily on his couch. 


UCKER awoke with a start. For a 

moment his mind buzzed in sleepy 
wonderings; then memory cleared and he 
reached under his rugs for the revolver that 
lay there. He tried vainly to pierce the 
blackness around him, then held his breath 
to listen for Consindon’s breathing. In the 
distance a donkey brayed. Suddenly he be- 
came conscious of whispering voices outside 
the tent. He cautiously raised the covers 
and climbed unsteadily to his feet, his heart 
throbbing in his throat, his knees weak from 
fear and excitement. Slowly he felt his way 
to Consindon’s couch. It was empty. 

For a moment he stood in indecision, 
then tiptoed to the door of the tent. With 
shaking fingers he pulled back the flap and 
looked out into the night. Not five feet 
away and barely discernible in the starlight 
Consindon crouched by the side of Iskan- 
driani. He seemed to be giving him direc- 
tions, for twice he pointed to the east. Once 
the Arab tried to protest, but subsided at an 
oath from Consindon. 

Suddenly Consindon rose and Tucker 
leaped for his couch. He had just time to 
pull the rugs over him and close his eyes in 
feigned slumber when he heard the tent- 
flap open. More by sense than hearing he 
felt the approach of the man. A match 
sputtered and a light flashed on his eyelids. 
Tucker gripped his revolver more tightly 
under the coversand remained still, although 
his whole body was clammy with sweat and 
he felt he should scream if the man’s scrutiny 
lasted another minute. 

With a grim chuckle Consindon blew out 
the match and left the tent. The boy waited 
until he heard the soft footfalls pass close 
by outside, then threw off the rugs and 
darted to the door. He peeked through the 
flap to see if Iskandriani was still there, then 
stepped out into the night. Like a ghost 

he boy crept after Consindon, waiting in the 
shadow of each tent before crossing the open 
space between. 

rhe soft tinkle of an aoud came from one 

nt, where some woman wooed her lord to 
lumber. 

In an open space a mongrel dog suddenly 
'nrned his nose to the sky and howled, 
ising the boy to jump back in terror. 
lled by the strangeness of his surround- 
s and the darkness of the night, Tucker 
‘S standing in indecision ready to give up 

search when a figure darted around the 
it and threw itself on the ground not four 
taway. The boy froze with fear, expecting 
mentarily to be discovered. 


/\ WOMAN screamed twice. The figure at 
4 4 Tucker’s feet sprang up and rushed 
nd the tent again and the next moment 
ere Was a revolver shot, a groan and the 
sound of scuffling bodies. A heavy mass hit 
the inside of the tent wall where Tucker stood 
ict the tent swayed. From all around came 
excited shouts in Arabic. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing Tucker 
n to the tent door just as Consindon 
stumbled out, half carrying, half dragging 
& heavy bundle from which came stifled 
moans. The boy, unmindful of the revolver 
he carried, threw himself at Consindon and 
the two went down in a heap, the weapon 
ving to one side. Tucker felt the man’s 
hands clutch at his throat and clawed des- 
pcrately to pull them away. He gagged as 
his breath was cut short. The world spun— 
ted lights danced before his eyes; he felt 
himself going down—down—a roaring chaos 
Where demons hammered and sparks and 


r 


ee 


flames leaped and danced; they hammered 
him down—down 

A voice was saying something to him from: 
a long distance. The world still turned, but 
more slowly. The hammering had ceased; 
he was glad of that. But what were they say- 
ing to him? He couldn’t understand a word. 
He’d wait a while, then maybe it would be 
clearer. 

Tucker opened his eyes and blinked pain- 
fully at the smoking lamps. The room was 
full of people. An old Arab woman, seeing 
him move, knelt beside him and held a bowl 
of some cool, strange-tasting liquid to his 
lips. Tucker drank deep and then tried to 
sit up, but his head spun dizzily, so he lay 
back and stared about him. On araised dais 
sat a figure dressed in white, the head cov- 
ered by a white tarbush. The beardless, 
delicate features were stern and yet womanly. 





“FTXHAT is all you have to say, Yah-ya?” 

the White Leader asked in Arabic of the 

tall, bearded Arab standing before the dais. 

It was he who had been talking when 

Tucker opened his eyes. In the corner, 

guarded by two men, stood Consindon, 
white with fury. 

The Arab uttered a gutteral “Nam,” 
salaamed deeply, and was led to the side, 
where he watched Consindon with piercing, 
scornful eyes. 

“And now,” the White Leader turned to 
Consindon, “I should like to hear what you 
have to say.” 

Consindon glanced nervously at Yah-ya 
and then stepped before the woman. “ Your 
highness, the Arab who has just spoken lied 
to try to save himself. I joined your caravan 
at sundown on my way to Bawiti. Being 
unable to sleep, I strolled about the camp. 
As I was coming back to my tent I heard the 
scream of a woman and rushed to her assist- 
ance. I found this Arab in one of the tents, 
trying to carry off a white woman. I shot 
at him, but missed. We struggled and I 
temporarily got the best of him. I grabbed 
the girl to try to save her, when I was 
attacked by my companion, that boy over 
there.” 

Tucker tried to speak, but could only 
make low gutteral noises. 

“He may have been in connivance with 
the Arab, but I don’t think so. I think he 
came to my assistance and mistook me for 
the Arab. In the excitement, I did not notice 
his identity and choked him pretty badly.” 

The White Leader shook her head in per- 
plexity. ‘It would seem the only thing we 
can do is to wait for the young woman in 
question to recover and identify her assail- 
ant. You both say you heard a woman scream 
and found the other trying to carry her away. 
One of you is lying.” 

She looked first at Consindon and then at 
Yah-ya. Tucker struggled to his feet. 

“Your highness 

The woman regarded him quizzically. 
Consindon whirled about and flashed him a 
menacing look. 

“Your highness ” Tucker stammered, 
swaying unsteadily on his feet. “May I 
speak to you—alone?”’ 








HE Englishwoman looked him over care- 

fully, then nodded to the others to with- 
draw, keeping only two Arab guards by 
her side. Consindon, in passing, looked at 
Tucker with eyes shot with venom. 

As the last one disappeared through the 
door the White Leader turned sternly to the 
boy. 

“Now if you have anything to say, tell 
me quickly. You may speak freely; these 
men understand only Arabic.” 

Tucker had made up his mind to tell all, 
but the thought of such despicable treachery, 
even against Consindon, was repugnant. 
“Your highness, I ” he swallowed nerv- 
ously. 

“ Please be brief !’’ the woman admonished 
him. ‘I am determined to find out and pun- 
ish whoever was guilty of that act to-night. 
Do you know anything against your com- 
panion, Mr. Sterritt?”’ 

“Sterritt?’’ Tucker gasped. 

“Yes; that was the name he gave; George 
Sterritt. Do you know anything against 
him?” 

The boy weakly shook his head. 

“Then why have you wasted this valuable 
time?” she said with annoyance, turning to 
one of the Arabs. 

“Please, your highness, a moment 
Tucker begged. “Just before the woman 
screamed I—I was standing near by.” 

“What were you doing prowling about the 
camp?” 





” 





“T—I couldn’t sleep either,”’ the boy ex- 
plained. 

“There seems to have been a lot of insom- 
nia in this camp to-night,” the woman com- 
mented cynically. “Yes; you were near the 
tent o 

“And just before the woman screamed 
someone rushed around the tent and threw 
himself down on the ground close by. I 
thought if—if—you could find who it was 
I saw on the ground, then the other must 
have been inside the tent.” 

The woman thought for a moment, study- 
ing Tucker, and then clapped her hands 
sharply. An Arab appeared in the doorway. 
“Bring the others in,” she commanded. 

The man salaamed and withdrew. 

As Consindon reappeared he glanced 
quickly from Tucker to the White Leader 
in suspicious apprehension. Yah-ya walked 
to the other side and folded his arms with a 
look of superb indifference. 

“‘T am going to ask a question and the cor- 
rect answer will determine the innocence of 
one of you men. Mr. Sterritt, you, being our 
guest, will have the privilege of answering 
first. Where were you when you heard the 
scream of that woman?” 





“TT WAS walking about a hundred yards 

away,’ Consindon answered without 
hesitation. “I can show you the exact place, 
if you wish.” 

The Englishwoman shook her head. “It 
will not be necessary.” She turned to the 
Arab. “Yah-ya,” sheasked in Arabic, “where 
were you when the woman screamed ?” 

The Arab raised his eyes from the ground 
and with dignity said: “‘About a hundred 
paces away, oh sheik. Yah-ya can point out 
the spot if the loved one of Allah so wishes.” 

The woman gazed from one to the other 
impatiently. “You are both lying. This 
boy,” pointing to Tucker, “saw one of you 
just before the woman screamed.” 

Consindon thought quickly. “I remem- 
ber,” he exclaimed, ‘‘just before the scream 
I was quite close to the tent ——” 

“On which side?” the woman interrupted. 

Consindon glanced at Tucker. “That is 
hardly a fair question. Directions are so 
hard to give so that they can be understood 
correctly.” 

“Where was the door of the tent from 
where you were?” 

The man again glanced in the boy’s direc- 
tion, but Tucker kept his eyes on the 
ground. “TI was to the left of the door,” 
he announced aggressively. 

“Ts that correct?’ the White Leader 
asked Tucker. The boy nodded his head. 
“Yah-ya,” the woman addressed the Arab, 
“‘the white hawajah has proved that he was 
by the side of the tent when the woman 
screamed. You were inside.” 

“Oh, holy one, by the beard of the prophet, 
the hawajah American lies. It was I who was 
by the side of the tent. That is true. I swear 
it on the head of my father.” 

“What were you doing there?” the 
woman demanded. 

The Arab dropped his glance. ‘I was 
guarding the tent of the Sad One.” 

A low murmur of disbelief ran through the 
tent. White teeth flashed in sardonic grins. 

““Silence!”” commanded the _ English- 
woman, her face set in grim lines. ‘What 
fanciful tale is this thou tellest? Thou wast 
guarding the tent of the Sad One? And who 
gave thee the right to guard her. She needed 
no guard till Yah-ya, the jackal, saw her.” 


N ANGRY growl rose from the crowd, 
and the tribesmen near Yah-ya edged 
closer to him with menace in their gaze. 
There was a sudden commotion near the 
door, and the crowd reluctantly parted to 
allow a black boy to pass through. 

At the foot of the raised dais he threw 
himself down and announced: 

“The white woman is recovered and begs 
audience with thee, oh sheik.” 

“Where is she?” the desert woman asked. 

“She awaits thy bidding in her tent, oh 
sheik.” 

“Go back and tell her I await her here.”’ 

At the words of the messenger Consindon 
glanced nervously toward the doorway. Now 
he advanced. 

“Since the Arab has. confessed, your 
highness, I hope I may be allowed to take 
my leave.” 

The woman bowed her head graciously. 
“Will you not accompany us? Our way 
lies the same as yours, and we shall soon be 
on the move.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 
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PAPER NAPKINS 


Indispensable at picnics in the open. 
Fresh, clean, inexpensive. Soiled—throw 
away—cut laundry bills. Dennison dealers 
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Mass., for the ‘‘Handy Book.” 
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You, too, can better your home, earn a good income and be 
independent. Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, the famous Food and 
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Her practical home-study courses teach you how to conduct 
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better home partner and an expert in entertaining. 
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MRS. ALLEN’S SCHOOL OF GOOD COOKERY 
636 West 158th Street Dept. J New York City 











Fe BERTHE MAY’S CORSET, BELT & BRASSIERE FOR 


wp MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 






and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance, 
Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
[Zl] Mail orders full satisfaction, Fine for stout women 
bs and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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50 Engraved Visiting 
Cards $1.50. 


inc. Envelopes 
Write for samples. 


100 Announcements 


or Invitations $ 400 


Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Shoes that go a-travelin 


Smartness and comfort 
you must have in them 


OU can get both, even on a “last minute” 
shopping trip. 

Go direct to your Red Cross Shoe dealer’s. 
From the most fashionable of the season’s 
footwear you may choose. And a try-on 
step will assure you that you'll never have 
one uncomfortable moment from your feet. 


So soft and snug-fitting, so wonderfully 
pliant is the Red Cross Shoe that it needs no 
“breaking in.” 


Write for new Style Guide! 


Sent without charge. TIIlustrates and de- 
scribes the correct models in all materials— 

each model the standard of value at its price. 
With it we will send you the name of your 
Red Cross Shoe dealer. Address The Krohn- 
Fechheimer Co., 726 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Look for this trade- 
mark on the sole 








et 


Model No. 598. The ‘‘Willi- 
ton.” A trig, snug-filling 
pump of soft brown kid. 
Slender, graceful, smart— 
and surprisingly comfortable 








Model No. 603. The ‘“‘Wal- 
den.”’ Of soft black kid. Hee! 
fitssnuglyand there’s‘‘room”’ 
across the ball. A real walk- 
ing oxford! By all means, 
take it along 
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THE. “PLATTER-U” 


is the name aptly epyted to a.cleverly 
designed new Kabo bust confiner, be- 
bagi it really does flatter Sou. , Then, 


flutter yours For it 


_ gives *the much desired flatter effect 
~ .where fhe: flesh i is likely to catise an lun- 
e—at the bust, the gm 


It. creates the*trim ~ 


lines of che up-to-date,silhouette for the 
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THE WHITE ANGEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181) 


Consindon smiled and shook his head. 
“No, your highness, this desert life is a bit 
too exciting. I have changed my plans and 
shall go back to Alexandria.” 

The woman rose. ‘‘Then will you not wait 
to receive the grateful thanks of her whom 
you saved?” 

“Your highness, I. know, will spare me 
that ordeal,” Consindon said modestly. 

Tommy Tucker watched the scene with 
set lips. Consindon was going back to Alex- 
andria, and he was supposed to go with him. 
He pictured what would happen when he 
and Consindon should be alone together. 
Nausea gripped him as he remembered that 
crushing blow on the mouth he had received 
in the desert. Again he felt the sickening 
impact of Consindon’s booted foot against 
his ribs as he lay sprawling and helpless. 

Consindon kissed the hand of the White 
Leader and turned to Tucker, his eyes shot 
with venom. 

“Come on!” he muttered. 

“T’m not going with you,” the boy replied. 

Consindon glanced at the Englishwoman, 
saw she was questioning Yah-ya, and 
walked quickly over to the boy. He gripped 
Tucker’s arm and snarled: “ You think I’ll 
let you stay here and squeal on me as soon 
as my back is turned?” 

The boy shook his head and gasped. 

“T—I won’t squeal, but I’m not going 
with you.” 

The man looked at him through narrowed 
eyes. 

“Perhaps it’s better you didn’t. Some- 
thing might happen ——” 


HE buzz of voices had suddenly ceased. 

Consindon looked around quickly. The 
crowd had parted so as to form a rude aisle 
clear to the entrance and up this aisle came 
Louise Caldwell. Her face was bruised and 
there were finger marks on her throat from 
the struggle of the night, but she was quite 
collected.. Consindon hastily thrust Tucker 
in front of him. ‘Keep your mouth shut,” 
he growled. 

As the girl neared the dais, the White 
Leader rose to meet her. ‘‘ My dear, do you 
feel strong enough to identify the man who 
broke into your tent?” 

“It was so dark I couldn’t see him,” the 
girl said. 

“Ts that the man?” the leader asked 
sternly, pointing to Yah-ya. 

Louise started and drew back a step. 
““This—this man tried to make love to me.” 

“When?” 

“This evening when I left you.” 

Yah-ya, seeing all eyes turned his way, 
thought the girl had identified him as her 
assailant and broke into frantic denials. 
Suddenly Tucker caught sight of a figure 
slinking toward the tent door and cried: 
“Don’t let him get away!” 

Consindon made a quick lunge for the exit, 
but strong arms grabbed him and pulled him 
forward. He stopped struggling almost at 
once and, as soon as he reached the open 
space before the dais, he glared indignantly 
at his captors and burst out: ‘‘May I ask 
the meaning of this new indignity, your 
highness?” 

The desert woman looked sternly at 
Tucker. ‘Why did you cry out to hold this 
man?” 

“Because the man came here to 


” 





HUT up, you little fool!”? Consindon 

choked, his face working convulsively. 

“Your highness, don’t listen to him. The 
boy is mad.” 

Louise Caldwell, her eyes wide in horror, 
came slowly forward and confronted him. 
*“You—Consindon!”’ 

There was silence in the tent. Dusky eyes 
watched the scene in vague anticipation. 

‘This man’s name is Sterritt,” the English- 
woman interposed. 

Louise whirled around. 

“Do you think I could mistake him? 
He’s the one I told you of this morning. 
Don’t you remember? Do you think I could 

mane a mistake? He’s the one—he’s the 
one!” she cried hysterically. 

“Vous highness,”’ Consindon broke out, 
his face flushing, “will you tell this woman 
it was I who saved her from that Arab over 
there when he broke into her tent. She has 
a strange way of showing her gratitude; but 
perhaps she didn’t want to be saved,” he 
added with a sneer. 

“*He’s lying,” Tommy Tucker cried, point- 
ing a trembling finger at Consindon, ‘‘to try 
to save himself.” 

There was murder in Consindon’s eyes as 
he faced his accuser. 

“You needn’t look at me like that!” 
Tucker cried, his voice rising hysterically in 
a shrill scream. ‘You can’t shut me up. 


You can’t scare me now. I'll tell. He came 
to this camp to get that woman. He’s been 
following her. He’s followed her all his life, 
She hates him just like I hate him. He’s q 
devil, I tell you. He beat me and kicked me 
when I tried to turn back. You don’t know 
what a devil he is. He bribed a boy to tind 
out where her tent was; he didn’t think | ‘d 
dare to tell. He threatened to kill me i! [ 
interfered with him, but I knew what he \\as 
going to do, and when he thought I was 
asleep, I followed him—you hear, Cons n- 
don—I followed you and saw you 

“You dirty little whelp!” Consincon 
snarled, tearing himself free from the rm n 
who held him. 

He took a step forward, reaching tow:ird 
his back pocket, then seemed to freeze wh: re 
he stood. Slowly he straightened up. A look 
of pained bewilderment overspread his fave. 
“What the—who ” he muttered brok- 
enly. Slowly he brought his hand from 
behind him and looked in amazement at 
the blood that dripped from the finger tips. 
“Who did ——” 








E DROPPED his arm to his side and 

stared stupidly at the floor, wavering 
unsteadily. Turning his head slowly, he 
looked around at the place where Yah-ya 
had been standing, then gave a short, bitter 
laugh. “‘That—that infernal Arab! It —it 
was—an Arab this time in—interfered.”’ 

His eyes rolled, and he sank slowly to his 
knees. He half tried to get up, then pitched 
forward on his face. In his back, driven to 
the hilt, was a short desert knife. 

The Englishwoman knelt quickly at his 
side. 

“Run quickly and get Sadi Ibrahim,” she 
commanded. ‘Tell him to come at once, or 
it will be toolate. Abu-Din, run get water 
and soft cloths.” 

She bent down and scrutinized the handle 
of the dagger, then looked up. ‘“ Yah-ya! 
Where is Yah-ya?”’ 

There came the thud of horse hoofs ap- 
proaching the tent at a gallop and a strident 
voice raised in a wild desert chant: 

** Arm of steel, my spear a lightning flash, 
Moon-eyed maidens languish for me ——” 
The hoof beats thundered past and grew 

fainter, but the mocking voice could still be 

heard: 


“ 





crying all for my caresses, 
Sad One has my heart enchained.” 

A young tribesman of superb build sa- 
laamed before El Milak Abiad. “It is Yah- 
ya, swiftly mounted. Shall we pursue him, 
oh, sheik?” 

The Englishwoman shook her head. “No. 
Let him make his escape, if he can. I shall 
need you to accompany this boy when he 
takes the body to Alexandria.” 

An old bearded man, clothed in the black 
and white of the Oriental doctor, came into 
the tent. 

“Thou art too late, Sadi Ibrahim,” the 
woman addressed him. ‘Thou canst save 
life, but all thy knowledge can not bring it 
back, once it has departed. Prepare this 
body for burial.” 


HE turned to Tucker who was sitting 
stupidly at the foot of the dais, gazing 
horror-struck at the body of Consindon. 

“‘T shall send you and your small cara- 
van, with four horsemen to guard this body, 
back to Alexandria by another route to- 
morrow. There will be many explanations 
to make to the English and American au- 
thorities, but tell them the story as you 
know it and say that El Milak Abiad, + heik 
of the tribe of Kumel Akdhar, will answer to 
the law when next she visits Alexan|ria. 
There will be no trouble.” 

A tribesman approached. “ ’Tis moo:irise, 
oh, sheik. If we are to reach Bawiti, we must 
be on the move.” 

“Tell Abu Hannin, my right han, to 
break camp quickly,” ordered the «sert 
woman. ‘Too long have we stayed in this 
spot.” 

She walked over to Louise and, shici:ing 
her from the sight of Consindon’s stark !vrm, 
led hér from the tent. 

Outside the soft night embraced 1 em. 
The sky was studded. with a million sats, 
like diamonds in velvet, while a mcllow 
moon, low hung on the horizon, faintly illu- 
mined the sweep of the desert and the tented 
peaks of the camp. 

The woman drank in the scene, then looked 
at the girl beside her. 

“This evening, in the sky, I foresaw 
trouble for someone. It came. Look!” She 
pointed with a sweep of her hand to the 
moon, around which floated a ring of shining 
vapor. “The moon is ringed. It means fait 
days ahead.” 
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“YOUR ARTICLES ARE UNFAIR 


TO YOUR SEX!” 


Criticism and commendation, abuse and applause, poured 
in on Ruth Miller after the publication of these 
stories. Did you read them? What do you think? 


HEN I started these discussions I knew I 
would have to tread carefully in addressing 
women on such a delicate personal subject. 


I have received an immense amount of both 
commendation and condemnation. 


But what has surprised ‘me has been the attitude 
taken by those women who resented my remarks. 


The burden of nearly all such letters has been: 
Get after the men. They, not women, are the 
real offenders in this matter. 


One New York woman, for instance, writes: 
“Your articles are an insult to your sex. What 
kind of women are you addressing, pray? Nota 
single woman whom I know intimately fails to 
guard herself as you recommend, against even the 
chance of offending in this matter. But men— 
there are the real offenders. Address your re- 
marks to them and you will do your sex a very 
great favor indeed.” 

I replied: “I know, my dear, how you feel 
about men. But I can only hope to reach them 
through the standards set for them by women. 
And I know, of course, that many, many women 
do maintain this standard. Where they donot it is 
simply because they are unconscious of the facts 
about perspiration, and it is to such women I am 
trying to bring home the truth about themselves.” 


An old fault—common to most of us 
It is a physiological faét that there are very few 
persons who are not subject to this odor, though 
seldom conscious of it themselves. Perspiration 
under the arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce excessive and 
noticeable moisture. But the chemicals of the 
body do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensitive nerv- 
ous control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment 
even, serves as a nervous stimulus sufficient to 
make perspiration there even more active. The 





Arnold Bennett says: 


“Discord exists between the sexes. 
It always has existed and it always 
will... . The sex discord may be the 
most exasperating thing in existence, 
but it is by general agreement the most 
delightful and the most interesting.” 











curve of the arm prevents the rapid evaporation 
of odor or moisture—and the result is that others 
become aware of this subtle odor at times when 
we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed. men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direct. They have learned that it can- 
not be neglected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the regular at- 
tention that they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono,a toilet lotion specially prepared 
to correct both perspiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary meth- 
ods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 





perfect daintiness that women are demanding— 
that consciousness of perfect grooming so satis- 
fying to men. It really correés the cause of both 
the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week, At night before retiring, put it on the under- 
arms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain sweet 
and dry and odorless in any weather, in any cir- 
cumstances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry clean- 
ing will not remove, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often expensive an- 
noyance. If you are troubled in any unusual way, 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interesting in- 
formation in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 714 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet coun- 
ters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 60c and 
$1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Boule- 
vard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2 a Gante, 19, Mexico City. For 
U. S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
714 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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= Happy Babies In 
Ss Their Sidways 





Everywhere you see them—dimpling little 
bundles of happiness in their coaches of state 
—snuggled deep in regal reed carriages hand- 
woven in graceful curvings, or wheeled along 
in smart, English-looking perambulators with 
Victoria tops. They roll by in spacious col- 
lapsible carriages that little suggest their 
ability to fold flat into a closet corner or tuck 
away under a train seat, or, if extremely 
grown-up, they sit boldly up in roomy strollers 
or ride commandingly in hooded sulkies. 
Such a host of Sidways there is—Sidways 
to make comfy every baby—and delight every 
baby’s mother. More children ride in Sidways 
than in any other baby carriage, an indication 
of the approval accorded their beauty and 
sturdiness. Your dealer will show you Sidways. 
Write for Baby Book, with Health Chart, 
showing how much baby should weigh. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 1/00 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana 


World's largest mfrs. of reed andcollapsible baby carriages. 
Canadian Factory : 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


The equally well known line of 
11 
baby vehicles is also the product of this factory. 





Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 


>, Here They Come! 








THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ 
REGISTRY 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


The Average Baby at Nine Months 


HEN the baby is nine months old 

he has usually established quite a 

firm hold on life and his mother 
worries less about him than when he was 
younger and frailer. This is a time, how- 
ever, when the mother must make up her 
mind to be firm and disregard advice of 
well-meaning relatives and neighbors who 
feed their babies “everything.” Some few 
babies may survive this sort of treatment, 
but many more succumb to it, and one at- 
tack of indigestion, possibly even convul- 
sions, follows every new attempt to feed 
“everything.” Babies should never be 
brought to the table and given “just a taste”’ 
of food prepared for adults. When it is time 
to add food other than milk to the diet it 


cereal gruel, 10 ounces; milk or malt sugar, 
3 level tablespoonfuls, or else 114 level table- 
spoonfuls of cane sugar. He may have ihe 
fruit juices, cereal jellies, beef juice, broth 
and egg as given above for the breast-fed 
baby. Some of his 10 a.m. bottle may be 
poured over the cereal at that meal; and 
when he takes his 2 Pp. M. meal it will be best 
to feed the broths, and so forth, first, then 
let him finish up on his bottle, usually giving 
only six ounces of the formula, as the solids 
or broths given first provide extra nourish- 
ment and fill up the stomach so much that a 
little less bottle food is advisable. 


Normal Babies’ Weight and Measure 


NY mother who wishes to know the best 
way to prepare cereal jellies, broths, beef 
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IN the careful woman’s dressing table, pre- 
mier among toilet requisites, is Freeman's 
Face Powder. 


She knows the priceless worth of her flawless 
complexion and that Freeman’s Face Powder will 
protect its dainty loveliness. 

She herself delights in its fragrant daintiness and 


has discovered that Freeman’s Face Powder meets every require- 
ment of perfect quality. 
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It clings closely to the skin and won't rub off. In all the usual 
tints. At all toilet counters 50 cts. (double the quantity of 
old 25 ct. size) plus 2 cts. war tax. 

Miniature box by mail 4 cts. plus 
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I ct. war tax. 


The 
Freeman Perfume 
Company 
Dept.53 Cincinnati, O. 
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must be cooked especially for the baby. juice or coddled egg is welcome to write me 
For example, take cereals for the use of a for these recipes, if she will accompany her 
baby. These must be most thoroughly request with an addressed, stamped envelope 
cooked either in a fireless cooker for the reply. 
overnight or else from three to A normal baby at nine months 
four hours in a double boiler. of age weighs and measures, 
Very few adults take the according to the United 
trouble to have their States Children’s 
own cereals cooked in Bureau figures, as fol- ' 
this way, hence if the lows: Weight of nine- 
baby is given cereals months boy, 20% 
on the family table, pounds; weight of 
the starch is not nine-months girl, 
properly cooked 19% pounds; 
and baby may be length of nine- 
seriously upset months boy, 28% 
thereby. The ce- inches; length of 
reals must bestrained nine-months girl, 
for baby while he is 27% inches. 
under fifteen months Dr. L. E. Holt has 
of age at least, and for found the weight of 
babies with a delicate di- babies he has had investi- 
gestion until two years old. gated from one to two 
If your baby at nine months pounds lower than those given 
is still being fed from the breast above, the height about the 
he should be having some ad- same; so mothers should be 
ditional food in preparation to satisfied if their babies, corre- 
complete weaning. It is wise to wean many spond to either figures. The average weekly 
babies entirely by the time they are nine or gain in weight should be about three ounces 
ten months old; this all depends on the at this age. 
general health of the mother and baby. The baby usually has two little lower 
central teeth and possibly two upper middle 
A Good Feeding Schedule teeth at this age; variations are great, how- 
ever. 
At plan to follow is to give the Many babies at this age try to pull 
breast at 6 A. M.; then, at 8 A. M.,two themselves up by grasping the bars of their 
tablespoonfuls of strained orange or prune baby pen. If they do this of their own ac- 
juice; at 10 A. M., seven to eight ounces of cord, they may be allowed to try to stand a 
a milk formula from bottle or cup, two few moments at a time, but should never be 
ounces of which is poured over two table- urged to try this. 
spoonfuls of a cereal jelly such as oat, barley, They should not be allowed to sit strapped 
wheat or rice; at 2 P. M., one ounce of beef into a high chair hours at a time, but may 
juice, or two ounces of fat-free mutton broth, _ sit in one for half an hour at a time. The ex- 
or the white of a coddled egg, with a little ercise pen is the best play place, because 
dried toast or zwieback broken up in these, when they get tired there is room enough for 
and a breast feeding to finish upon; at6Pp.m., them to lie down. 
eight ounces of milk formula from bottle or 
cup; and at 10 p.M., a breast feeding. In 
this way other foods will be gradually intro- 
duced into the baby’s diet, and weaning will 
not be the hardship it often is when this usually half an hour in the early aiter- 
gradual method is not used. noonare taken by babiesatnine months of age. 
If the breast-fed baby has never had cow’s _ Six o’clock is the best bedtime, immediately 
milk until he has reached this age, he should after the breast or bottle, and 6 a. m. the 
begin with four ounces of milk, four ounces usual waking time. 
of barley, oat or wheat water, two teaspoon- It is best to give the tub bath about 8:30 
fuls of milk or malt sugar, or one teaspoonful A. M., and the sponge bath and undressing 
of granulated sugar; and this should be should come at 5:30 P.M. 
strengthened to six ounces of milk and two At this age especially the baby should 
ounces of cereal gruel, gradually, and the spend as much time as possible outdoors, be- 
same amount of sugar. tween 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. ; 
All well-brought-up babies at the age 0 
nine months should use the nursery toilet 
chair for the daily movement of the bowels 
O NOT allow anyone to persuade you to and sometimes even for passing water. The 
nurse your nine-months-old baby,if he latter cannot always be accomplished, how- 
reaches this age in the late spring, through ever, until the child is twelve to fourteen 
the summer exclusively. His year-old birth- months of age. 
day will come in very warm weather, and it At the first sign of vomiting or diarrhea, 
will be more than likely that your milk will stop all milk, either breast or bottle, sub- 
decrease much in quality or quantity, and _ stituting barley, wheat or rice gruels for the 
then, at this heated period, you will have to usualfoods. Do not give sugar in the ¢ uels. 
wean suddenly, with great danger to the If the baby refuses to take these gruels, 
baby and untold worry to yourself. Intro- donot force him. Give boiled water be! ween 
duce the new foods while the weatheriscooler. meals, or in place of the gruels. Man still 
If your nine-months-old baby has always advocate a dose of castor oil also. 5! ould 
been bottle-fed his formula should consist of: the above treatment not help, in twelve 
Whole milk (raw, if certified), 30 ounces; hours call your doctor. 












A Registry Baby 


The Best Bedtime for the Baby 


NE long, three-hour morning nap and 


Don’t Nurse Through the Summer 


—— 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is des sned sad 
give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are sit 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of services 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, et 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.- 
care of THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Indepencence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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E want you to try some delicious 

salads made with Sunkist Oranges. 
As a special inducement we are making 
an offer of valuable recipe cards (and a 
handy recipe-card file box too, if you 
want it) in the coupon at the right. 


The recipes are accurate—created, 
tested and proved by Alice Bradley, 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston. They are economical 
and easily prepared with a few staple ma- 
terials that you are apt to have on hand. 


Men highly approve these dishes and 
they are good for the children. Salads 
were never more delicious. 


They save desserts, because such salads 
take the place of desserts, providing sufh- 
cient sugar for the meal in the most as- 
similable form. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 
Dept. 25, Los Angeles, California 


The following is quoted from the ‘*Keep United States Public Health Service: «« Do 
you know that bottle babies should have 
orange juice each day after the first month ?”” 


Well Series?’ circulated by the Govern- 
ment through the Treasury Department, 


Also distributors of Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist Marmalade 


Luscious Salads 


That Save Desserts 
—Both Men and Children Like Them 


HOME JOURNAL 


Don’t go without them. Taste their 
flavor. You'll serve them three or four 
times each week once you know how good 
they are. 


There could hardly be a more hea/th- 


ful food. So there is everything to rec- 
ommend them. 


Use Sunkist Oranges. They are uni- 
formly good—sweet and full of rich, 
heavy juice. 


They are practically seedless and firm, 
yet very tender, which makes them the 
best for salads and desserts. 

At all first-class dealers’ by the box or 
dozen the year round. 


Mail the coupon now. Try these sal- 
ads. Also Miss Bradley’s recipe for a 
fruit salad dressing. You'll be delighted 
with these cards. Send for your set today. 






piel eens mie 


Mail this with 10c 


| Send 10c (12c if you live in Canada) with 
| this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 
benetiialiy illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. 
Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to 
serve oranges and lemons in the most attrac- 
tive ways. Just right size for recipe-card box. 
For 75c (85c if you live in Canada) we will 
send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak 
box without any advertising on it, 100 blank 
cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. [ 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 
Check the offer you wish to accept, and for- | 
| ward with stamps or coin. 
(24 ene Recipe 10c to points in U.S.A. | 
| Cards— 12c to points in Canada 
Complete boxand 75ctopointsin U.S.A. | 
] file— 85c to points inCanada 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange [ 
Dept. 25, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Name 
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The famous treatment 


for blackheads 


PPLY hot cloths to the face until the -”” 

skin is reddened. Then with 2°fough 
washcloth work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the 
pores throughly, with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing the face for thirty seconds with 
a piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the washcloth 
in the treatment above. Then protect the 
fingers with a handkerchief and press out 
the blackheads. After a week or ten days 
of this treatment you will notice how much 
clearer your complexion has become. 





Keep your skin fine in texture 


your face feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse your 
face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in 
cold. Whenever possible, finish by rubbing 


your face with a piece of ice. 


realize what makes a child’s skin so 

beautiful? More than anything else 
it is the exquisitely smooth, fine texture 
which men and women alike so often lose in 
later life. 


“A SKIN like a child’s!”—but do you 


You cannot begin too early to arrest this 
tendency of your skin to become gradually 
coarser. Examine your face in a strong 
light. Do the pores seem to be growing 
enlarged? If so, your skin is not functioning 
properly—the pores are not contracting and 
expanding as they should. 


To restore your skin to healthy, normal 
activity and give it back the fine, smooth 
delicacy it should have, begin tonight to give 
it this special treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, dip your wash- 
cloth in very warm water and hold it to your 
face. Now take a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, dip it in water, and rub the 
cake itself over your skin. Leave the slight 
coating of soap on for a few minutes until 


The first time you use this treatment it will 
leave your skin with a slightly drawn, tight feel- 
ing. This means that your skin is responding to 
a more thorough and stimulating kind of cleans- 
ing than it has been accustomed to. After a few 
treatments the drawn feeling will disappear, and 
your face will emerge from its nightly bath with 
such a new, healthful sense of softness and 
smoothness that you cannot help realizing the 
good this treatment is doing your skin. Use it 
persistently, and it will bring about a marked 
improvement in your skin’s texture. 


Special treatments for each different skin condi- 
tion are given in the famous booklet of treatments 
that is wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Get a cake today and begin using 
your treatment tonight. A 25 cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s lasts for a month or six weeks of any treat- 
ment, or for general cleansing use. Sold at all 
drug stores Ht toilet goods counters in the United 
States and Canada. 


A'sxi-vou y Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 


LOVE -TO-TOUCH 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 


Cream and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents 





For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake (enough for 
a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment), 
together with the booklet of treatments, “A Skin You Love 
To Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 106 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 106 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


An oily skin and shiny 
nose can be corrected. In 
the booklet of treatments 
that is wrapped around 
every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap you 
will learn just how to 
overcome this embarrass- 
ing condition. 


Don’t let ugly blackheads spoil the clearness 
of your complexion. Read the treatment give” 
above — see how easily you can keep your s™ 


free from them. 
a 
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BUTTERFLY FARMING 







A Beautiful Specimen of the 
Moth Samia Rubra Mounted 
With Dried Flowers and Weeds 
Makes a Decorative Tray 


tion that is not overcrowded. Indeed, I doubt 

if there are in the whole United States a dozen 
persons engaged in raising butterflies, or moths, for 
market—for that is what butterfly farming is; the 
collecting, breeding and rearing of Lepidoptera to 
supply the demand for private, museum and college 
collections and art purposes. 

_Most persons have never suspected that butter- 
flies and moths have a market value, and are sur- 
prised to find there is any demand for them. There 
are thousands of collectors who are continually add- 
ing to their collections. Many are business men who 
find their recreation in the study and gathering 
together of Lepidoptera, but who necessarily must 
depend largely on others for their specimens. Ento- 
mologists and entomological clubs, directors of mu- 
seums and professors in colleges are buyers, and 
butterflies are used to some extent in jewelry. But 
a new and different demand has been created within 
the last few years by the tardy recognition of the 
possibilities in butterflies and moths as material for 
works of art. What promises to be a very large field 
is opening in this direction, and in increasing num- 
bers these beautiful creatures are being mounted and 
framed into pictures, trays and other novelties for 
the adornment of our homes. 


Moths are Not Butterflies 


MAY not be amiss here to correct what appears 
to be a mistaken idea that ‘‘ moth” is just another 
term for “butterfly,” and vice versa. A butterfly is 
iot a moth, nor is a moth a butterfly any more than 
a firefly is a ladybird, or a mosquito a housefly. They 

re both insects belonging to the great order of 

-pidoptera, but the two suborders into which this 
order is divided, Heterocera (moths) and Rhopalocera 

butterflies), are separate and distinct. 

Butterflies, except in very rare instances, fly by 

lay only. While some moths are day fliers, the 
majority are on the. wing only at dusk or night. The 
intenne or “feelers” of butterflies are ‘‘clubbed’’— 
that is, long and threadlike with a swelling or 
clongated knob at the extremity of each. The 
antenne of most moths are either threadlike and 
‘apering to a sharp point, or feather shaped. 
_ The first requisite for a start in butterfly farming 
is access to or possession of at least two good, illus- 
trated works on Lepidoptera, one on butterflies, the 
other on moths. The best contain colored photo- 
graphs which are invaluable in identifying the speci- 
mens. Without such help the beginner must send 
perfect samples of his insects to an entomologist for 
identification. Many professors of entomology will 
willingly do this, retaining the specimens as their 
only fee. These books give also much helpful infor- 
mation and instruction concerning habits, food 
plants, breeding and preservation, as well as direc- 
tions for preparing collecting apparatus. 

The capital and equipment necessary to begin 
with are small. A net, cyanide jar, several paper 
sacks and spring clothespins, a supply of three- 
cornered envelopes and a pair of insect pincers are 
needed. The net, cyanide jar and envelopes can be 
made at home. A light piece of bamboo, not less than 
three feet and a half, nor more than five feet long, 
makes a good handle. A piece of stiff, heavy wire, 


B tonttacis: farming is one business occupa- 








By Alice W. Hewlett 


A Naturalistic Panel Grouping 


bent into a hoop twelve inches in diameter and 
fastened firmly to the handle, forms the frame to 
which is sewed a bag made of the better grade of 
mosquito netting. It should be twice as long as the 
diameter of the hoop and U-shaped. 

An ordinary pint preserve jar makes a very satis- 
factory killing jar. Enough sodium cyanide or cyanide 
of potassium to cover the bottom of the jar is cracked 
into pieces not larger than a medium-sized marble. 
Great care must be taken in handling these deadly 
poisons lest a particle fly into food or lie around 
where food is prepared. The fumes also are fatal to 
all animal or insect life if inhaled in sufficient quan- 
tity. There is no danger in using the jars in the open 
air, however, if reasonable precautions against 
breathing the fumes are taken. Over the layer of 
cyanide is placed one of cotton to hold the crystals in 
place. A round of writing paper, cut half an inch 
larger than the jar and slashed around the edge to a 
depth of half an inch, these slashes smeared with 
library paste, is pushed down on the cotton, pasted 
side down. The slashes will bend up and adhere to 
the sides of the jar, against which they must be 
pressed smoothly and Coe A few punctures in 
the paper with a hatpin to allow the fumes to escape 
more readily, and the jar is ready for use. If after 
continued use it becomes ‘‘weak,’’ a teaspoonful of 
water or tartaric acid and water will revive its 
strength, ; 


Specimen Put in Cyanide Jar 


Ws the first butterfly is captured it is placed in 
thecyanide jar untilstunned bythefumes. There 
is a knack in transferring the butterfly, without losing 
or marring it, from net to jar that is learned only by 
practice and experience. After it has lain quiet a few 
moments, not longer, for it will soon become stiff, it 
is turned out on to lap or palm, and with the smooth- 
pointed pincers—never with the fingers—it is grasped 
at the base of one wing, picked up, and carefully 
examined. Often a butterfly becomes unconscious 
with its wings turned down over its legs. When this 
is the case the collector, as he holds it by one wing, 
blows gently between the wings, and as they flutter 
apart, catches the free wing against the extended 
forefinger of the left hand and turns it back into 
proper position against the other. If on inspection 
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it is found to be perfect—and “‘ perfect ’’ means abso- 
lutely without scratch, rub, tear, notch, loss of 
antenne, or other blemish—it is carefully placed in 
one of the triangular paper envelopes, previously 
marked with the name and sex of the specimen, 
locality and date of capture, and the collector’s 
name, and returned to the cyanide jar, or better still, 
to an extra poison jar carried for storing the papered 
specimens. Only perfect specimens are marketable. 

If the butterfly is an imperfect male it may be 
released and will revive if not left in the killing jar 
too long. Here the amateur may encounter some 
difficulty in determining the sex of his capture. 
With many species the sexes are differentiated by 
unlike coloring or marking, in others size constitutes 
the chief apparent difference, the male being the 
smaller. 

If the captured butterfly is an imperfect female, 
she is dropped into a paper bag which is fastened by 
a clothespin over a branch or spray of the particular 
larval food plant of that particular species of butter- 
fly. There she will revive, and, if obliging, will 
deposit her eggs upon the plant spray inclosed with 
her in the bag. Over haff the species of butterflies 
will lay eggs only upon those plants that are used as 
food by their larve, and will die rather than lay 
upon any other. But other species are not so par- 
ticular, and if outside conditions of quiet and light 
are pleasing, they may be induced to lay without the 
presence of the plant. 7 

Much may be learned as to food plants by watch- 
ing butterflies. The females are often seen hovering 
about and poising momentarily upon a certain plant. 
If observed closely they are found to be placing their 
eggs here and there upon the leaves or flower buds. 


Ess are Hatched in a Week 


r THE food plants of one species of a genus are 
known, it is well to try plants of the same group 
on others of the genus, though this rule does not al- 
ways hold good. For instance, many species of the 
Lycena or Meadow-Blue larve feed on alfalfa, vetch, 
hosackia, lupine, and so forth, the Monarchs, three 
species, all feed on various varieties of milkweed, and 
several of the Papilio or Swallowtails choose apple, 
choke cherry, willow, oak or hop vines. While con- 
fined in the paper sacks the butterflies are fed upon 
dried apple soaked in sugar or honey water, dropped 
in to them at dusk or early morning. 

Butterfly eggs hatch in about a week or ten days. 
When the worms are so tiny as to be almost micro- 
scopic in size, they are best left undisturbed for a few 
days or a week, to feed and grow on the spray of 
food plant on which they were hatched. Then they 
are transferred to netting-covered boxes or open tin 
trays which have a sticky preparation, to be secured 
at seed houses and drug stores, applied to the edge to 
prevent escape. Thereafter they are frequently sup- 
plied with fresh green sprigs of their food plant. This 
stage of development consists of eating, outgrowing 
and shedding or “‘ molting”’ their skins, the process be- 
ing repeated many times until full growth is. attained 
and the larve enter into the last or chrysalis stage. 
As the chrysalids are formed and become hardened 
enough to be handled without injury, they are re- 
moved from the trays and placed in mosquito-netting 
cages. With the emergence of the moths and but- 
terflies from their chrysalids, after a dormant period 
varying from ten days or two weeks to a year or 
more, the life cycle is complete. From these result 
the greatest number of perfect specimens. 

The netting covering the top of the cage being 
loose on three sides, a cyanide jar is casehdly intro- 
duced before the insects begin to flutter about, and 
one or two at a time are put to sleep, laid in labeled 
envelopes and stored for not less than a day in 
cyanide storing jars or large tin cans containing 
cyanide, and having tight-fitting lids. After this 
cigar boxes make good receptacles, and are also used 
as shipping cases. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 194 
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NEW LINENS FOR THE SUMMER PORCH | | 


And You Can Make Them Yourself, loo: By Edna Selena Cave 
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RE you looking for new ideas in linens? Any of 
these would make dining on the porch, as well as 
indoors, a joy. 








APANESE cotton crépe 


makes attractive breakfast NBLEACHED toweling made thiscover. Two 
covers. The butterfly seems well widths of the material were featherstitche 
suited to so dainty a material. together with blue floss to match the borders, 








ways: 




















ORE unbleached tow- 
eling, but checked this 
time. Applying the wood 
block design to the apron 
makes the set unique. 








HE wood-blocked runner 

bleached muslin as hav- above, as well as any of the 
ing possibilities, but this é other covers, would be lovely for 
stenciled four-place cover the breakfast room or the porch 
proves otherwise. ; tea table. 


EW of us think of un- 
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White Crackleware is “Different” 

















These Unbleached Muslin Doilies are Neatly 
Bound With Gingham 





Cool Green Japanese Crépe With Conventional Leaf, Stenciled 
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The Runner for the Lowboy 
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Another Dainty Little Cover 


HE design on the lamp shade was stenciled on water- 

color paper which was first tinted a soft yellow, and 
finished with shellac. Transparent oil paints or water 
colors may be used. A small painted table similar to this 
one, with a mirror simply framed behind it, would make 
an interesting group in a small reception hall or filling the 
narrow space between French doors so frequently found 
in living rooms. 
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N ARRANGING 

the decorations 
for summer rooms 
it is important that 
the colors be cool 
and refreshing. A 
water lily form, 
with its pale yellow 
and white flowers 
and green lily pads, 
was used in these 
rooms with grati- 
fying results. 


RAY-GREEN 
poplin with 
pale yellow bands 
was used for the 
bedspread, and 
the design was ap- 
pliquéd upon it. 
Other thin materi- 
als might be used 
or unbleached mus- 
lin. The curtains 
were of silk and cot- 
ton poplin. 









































AINTED furniture has such a festive air that it immediately 

dresses up the dullest of rooms. It should have, of course, a 
neutral background, and the soft yellows, tans and grays are the 
safest for the amateur to experiment with. ‘Tne old rush-bottom 
chairs are very attractive when painted. A plain-looking table can 
be converted into a useful flat-top desk and be made decorative 
with paint. Although poplin has been suggested for the curtains 
and covers illustrated, there are other cotton fabrics that would 
be attractive. Cut your patterns for the motifs from stiff paper, 
and by these cut the material to be appliquéd. The design is applied 
with long running stitches or the blanket stitch if preferred. A 
quicker method is the use of stencils, and satisfactory results can 
be obtained in this way by almost anyone after a little experi- 
menting in the handling of the brushes and mixing of the colors. 
The appliqué, though, is just the kind of work you can do on the 
porch or under a shady tree in the garden. 


A Detail Illustration of the Entire Motif 
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The Desk Set in Stenciled Linen 


IKE the group in the opposite picture this mahogany 
lowboy is likewise suitable for a hall, where space 
is not quite so limited, or it would serve every purpose 
as a dresser in the bachelor girl’s room of dual person- 
ality where almost anything from the bookcase to the 
table may conceal the means of a perfect night’s sleep. 
The small shades on the side lights may be of the 
thinnest of silk if one wishes, with just one motif of 
the design stenciled on them, or appliquéd in yellow 
and white silk. 





























Miss Lucy Fisher 


Earn $50.00 
a Month More 


No MATTER what your income, you 
always seem to be needing more 
and more money. Don’t you? 


Let us pay you as much as you 
want! 
Miss Lucy Fisher wants an educa- 
tion. Our plan is furnishing the cash. 
Others want extra money for living 
expenses, for Summer clothing or 
for a vacation trip. They earn all 
they want—simply, easily, pleas- 
antly. They represent The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post and The Country Gentle- 
man, securing new and renewal 
subscriptions in their spare time. 

What do you want? Let us 

pay you the money to get 

it — $10.00, $20.00, even $50.00 

a month for your spare time. 
You need no experience to begin. 
You need no capital. All you need 
is the desire to earn, an hour or two 
of time each day, and two cents (for 
a stamp) tomailusthecoupontoday. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
751 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
Please send me full details of your spare 
time money-making offer. want more 
money and I have some spare time. 


Name 





Address 





City State 

















8 Inches Square, 5 Incnes Hign 











wr ‘* Mother makes the best cake in the world.’ 
} You know her. She is the champion cake 
R, \ maker in the neighborhood. How we envy 


her; ask for her recipes; try to excel her. 
I will make you a champion cake maker. I 
teach you to make delicious Angel Food 
Cake and many other kinds by the 


Osborn Cake Making System 
My methods are original. They never fail. Many women make 
their “ pin’’ money selling cakes made by the Osborn System. Mrs. 
Rhodes, So. Car., writes me: “I have made a great 
success selling cakes, supplying a local grocer. The 
cakes sell as fast as | can make them.” 

Cakes Sell for $3.00 a loaf— Profit $2.00 
Write me today. Let me tell you more about my 
cakes and the Osborn Cake Making System Let me 
send you particulars FREE. 

MRS. GRACE OSBORN 
Dept. A-6 Bay City, Michigan 














A Career for Your Daughter 


(1) AS A NURSE—The most womanly of professions. Graduates 


of first-class schools are assured of constant, congenial em- 
ployment at good salaries, with many personal expenses saved. 
Choice of private, hospital, school, industrial, public health 
nursing, with advancement to executive positions. Battle 
Creek trained nurses in special demand. World-famous 


Sanitarium, with 1,000 patients, gives opportunities for special 
training in Hydrotherapy, Massage, Dietetics, Health Recon- 
struction added to usual course. Recreational advantages; 
pleasant environment; no tuition fee; merit bonus $100 per 
year. Classes begin June, July, Sept. Write for illustrated 
catalog. B. C. Sanitarium and Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, Box 35, Battle Creek, Mich. 

(2) AS A TEACHER OF PHYSICAL TRAINING—in schools, 
colleges, Y. W. C. A.’s, clubs, big plants—pleasant, remunera- 
tive, constructive work, mainly outdoors. Complete, diversi- 
fied training, in charge C. W. Crampton, recent director 
physical training N. Y. public schools; superb equipment, 
outdoor and indoor gymnasiums, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, courts, etc.; games, aesthetic and folk dancing, pag- 
eantry, girl scout courses. Special 1-yr. course. Summer Camp 
session, at Gull Lake, begins July 5. Fall term September. 
Low tuition; self-support plan. Write for illustrated catalog. 
Normal School of Physical Education, Box80, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
Y training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 
png se ,000 Gradu- 
ates Earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned in 

a few weeks. 

Two months’ trial with money re- 

funded if student discontinues. 

Send today for catalog and sample lessons 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 

315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 7VO STYLES 















Catalog ‘‘B”’ illustrates—describes— 


SARGENT CO. 2° exngen ve 
“‘Home - Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook — FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Solon, ~~ for well-paid positions and home ee Chicas 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Tl. 








75¢. Write for samples. 












DESIGNED BY L. T. DERNIER 


HOMES FOR THE SMALL 


By Carey Edmunds 


DESIGNED BY J. A. LARRALDE 
AND WILLIAM BARBER 


N SOME sections of the country there is a growing 
demand for the two-family bungalow or house. The 
two-family bungalow above, built along the modified 
English cottage style, is rather distinctive in type. 










i roren | DINING ROOM : Each apartment has its own private entrance and the 
| yin 6" placement of the open porches at the extreme ends 
| 


- makes for privacy outdoors. The outside walls are of 
gray toned cement stucco over metal lath, finished in 
half timber stained soft brown. If it should be desired 
that communication between the two houses be had 
inside, a door could be cut through, either in the hall- 
way or the living room. The dining room could be 
used as an extra bedroom and meals could be served 
in the breakfast nook off the kitchen or the breakfast 
nook and the screen porch could be combined into one 
small breakfast room. In the alcove in the living room 
a built-in bed would take care of the guest. 
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Floor Plan of Bungalow Below 
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DINING ROOM 
12°0’x 12°6" 








LIVING ROOM 
126x166" 
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‘toa architect has prepared 
two floor plans for this ex- 
terior. The alternate plan elimi- 
nates the breakfast room and 
places the bedroom where the 
dining room is shown in the plan 
above. The window boxes add 
considerably to its attractiveness. 
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Floor Plan of One-Half of 
Two-Family Bungalow 


HE bungalow at 
the left is particu- 
larly attractive, the 


iron g 


rating giving 


quite a dignified air to 
the exterior. While it 
is of clapboards it 


would 
cessful 


be equally suc- 
developed with 


a stucco exterior either 


you to 


over hollow tile or lath. 
The entrance is partic- 
ularly wellthought out, 
even to the planting. 
Note how the flowers 
and shrubs seem to 
lead you right to the 
front door and invite 


comein. Alter- 


nate plans have also 
been prepared. 


DESIGNED BY 


GOBNER & GATES 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
e Ing : sets Fo fy $3.50. 100 Visit- 


&, OTT ENGRAVING C 


1030 Chectens St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t experiment 
build your home 


Satisfaction can be yours 
before you start to build 


There’s an old saying that every man builds three 
houses before he achieves a home to his liking. 


This may be a bit of an exaggeration, perhaps, 
but it isa fact that many, many times the finished 
home does prove a disappointment. It may be 
that your own ideas were a trifle vague, or that 
the architect’s plans did not include everything 
that you wished, or some one may have blun- 
dered— whatever the reason, this home of yours 
has not come up to expectations. 


Can you afford these costly experiments, the 
bitter disappointment that comes when you 
realize that your home is not the home of which 
you have dreamed? How can you be sure of 
satisfaction before you start to build? How can 
you sce your home in advance? 


How you can see your home 
before you build 


To help you solve your difficulties, to visualize 
for you how your completed home will look, the 
Lewis \ Lnmahdagnieliin Company, of Bay City, has 
prepared a beautiful home-book, “Lewis Homes 
of Character,” for distribution to those who plan 
to buiid. This book is the handsomest, the most 
Compicte, the most interesting and informative 

00k on practical home-building ever offered in 
this way to the American public. It is an author- 
ity on homes—it tells you the things you want 
to know, it answers your every question. 





It contains page after page of photographs and drawings 


J - ‘S aS attractive as these shown here. From the 
ne bungalow to the stately colonial, from the 
mDling, 


gone: old-fashioned house with wide-flung wings to 
< Comfort cottage for the narrowest of city lots, every 
.YP€ of architecture suited to home-building under Amer- 


of eitione is represented. The best ideas and plans 
vols a < leading architects have been drawn upon to 
— this work, You'll find most all the quaint 

Corative touches you’ve admired in other homes. 


pee , 
iterally thousands of homes have been viewed by Lewis 
€signers—you’ll find the best ideas from these adapted 


to ° : A 
Lewis Homes. You'll find articles on interior deco- 
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rating and landscape design, and dozens of sketches that give appealing 
and practicable suggestions for furnishing. 


Reveals how to get quality in a home at low cost 


This book explains the Lewis System of building homes of distinction 
at moderate prices, as perfected by The Lewis Mfg. Co. It tells how this 


company’s command of vast tracts of timber, huge sawmills and the 
services of many experts, make possible substantial savings on lumber 
and an equal saving on time and labor to the individual home builder. 
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It shows how direct shipping, factory prices and quantity produc- 
tion reduce building costs—how substantial, attractive homes built of 
highest grade materials can cost less than cheap, ordinary affairs con- 
structed in the usual way. 


Send for this book—today 


‘Lewis Homes of Character” tells all this and gives countless other in- 
teresting details in connection with the hundred or so of wonderful home. 


designs. You'll find out all about the Lewis service, and 
just what it means to the home-builder 
who cannot afford to make a costly 
mistake. You'll find out how you 
can make large savings on a beautiful 
well-planned home that will be a credit 
to you and your neighborhood. 


Mail the coupon below for the 1920 
edition of “Lewis Homes of Charac- 
ter.”” Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
1233 Lafayette Avenue, Bay City, 
Michigan. 
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(If you live in Canada send $1.50) 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1233 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for ““Lewis Homes of Character.” 
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Write name and address clearly. 
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Her Bridal Day 


= its associations cluster about the 

wedding necklace of La Tausca 
Pearls—of French origin—symboliz- 
ing all that beauty and purity imply. 
The Bridal Tribute Supreme! 


cAt Your Jeweler’s 


Calife Pearls 

A Cynthea quality necklace of 
charm and grace. Comes in 
three lengths, with 14-kt. gold 
spring ring clasp, in beautiful 
grey velvet,satin-linedcabinet. 
18-inch length. . . . $45 
24-inch length. . . . 65 
30-inch length . 


PROMO ROR mo 
San moe, : 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from 

nagging ailments! Weigh what you shou/d weigh! Have a good 

figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to 
your friends. In other words, LIVE. 

When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, 
and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe 
and colds have little hold on you. 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain 
health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? You can devote just a few minutes 
a day in your room to following scientific, hygienic principles 
of health which I direct to suit your. particular needs, and 
as sure as sunrise 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women 
and increased the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same 
for you and at the same time strengthen every vital organ. 


My work has grown in favor be- 
cause results are quick, natural, 
permanent, scientific, and appeal 
to common sense. 





Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first wrote 
you I weighed 106. was so 
thin and weak and nervous, 
and now I feel rested and like 
a new being. Everyone tells 
me I look 10 years younger.”’ 


“*You have no idea how de- 
lighted I am. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months, 
and everyone says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger.”’ 


expensive gown with a poor figure. 


I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 





**T have been lifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state 
I was in. Father says your 
course is worth $1000 to me.” 





“Just think of a thirty 
years’ case of digestive slug- 
gishness relieved by your ex- 
ercises in a few weeks. I feel 
like a new woman.” 


work. 





“*I have not had a cold since 
starting.” 





“My circulation is im- 
proved, my digestion is better 
and my complexion is very 
much better.” 


telling you how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 











Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 











You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. 


Perfect your own. You can and you will look a lot 
better in a modest dress if you carry it well than in an 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 


The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives 
and daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my 


Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict con- 
fidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may for- 
get it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


33B 














SLIP COVERS TO MAKE 


FOR YOUR HOME 


By Mary H. Northend 











Any Piping 


In This Case the 
Slip Cover Was 
More Difficult to 
Fit as it Was an 
Armchair, But it 
Was Done With- 
out Any Piping 
and With Only 
a Plaited Ruffle 
on the Bottom 


into general use are one of ‘the most 

economical items in furniture covering. 
They were used formerly only during the 
summertime, but to-day we consider them 
as an ali-year-round requisite. While there 
are many materials that are suitable for this 
purpose, the prettiest of them all are the fas- 
cinating chintzes and cretonnes that come in 
such alluring patterns. Then there are check 
ginghams that are very effective, especially 
for summer. 

Making a slip cover for a chair is not be- 
yond the skill of the average housewife pro- 
vided care and patience are exercised in 
fitting the cover to the chair. Plain mate- 
rial that requires no thought about matching 
the pattern should be used until considerable 
skill is acquired. 

The first step is to find the amount of ma- 
terial needed. Referring to Figure 1, place 
the tapeline as shown in the drawing, start- 
ing at point 1; carry up to point 2, across to 
point 3, down to point 4, across to point 5 and 
down toe point 6. Allow an inch at each point 
for seams or hems, and in the case of a stuff- 
over chair, allow eight inches at point 4 for 
a tuckaway. (See Figure 2.) 


Sie COVERS which to-day have come 


Measuring the Material 


F THE material is wide enough so that one 

width will cover the chair seat, this will 
give you the required length to cover the 
chair, except the sides. To find the quantity 
for the sides, measure from the floor to the 
highest point on the side. Double the quan- 
tity, and add to that already found. 

When a single width of cloth will not cover 
the chair seat find out how many will be 
necessary to do this, and multiply the length 
from point 1 to point 6 by the number of 
breadths required to obtain the right amount. 

It is best to allow for shrinkage, and, before 
making the covers, to shrink the cloth. 

To plan the cover lay the cloth over the 
chair as the tapeline was placed when meas- 
uring. Pin the cloth to the chair to prevent 
slipping, and pin up plaits where seams are 
to be taken, as at points 2, 3, 4 and 5 in 
Figure 1. All fullness must be smoothed out 
to the seams and taken up there in little 
plaits. If the plaits are too long to stay flat, 
they are to be stitched down before the 











Figure 5 











Here We Finda Simple 
Slip Cover That Fas- 
tens Up the Back and 
is Finished Without 


Figure 4 





This Shows a Chintz Slip Cover 
Where a Piping Has Been Let 
In and it Has Been Plaited 
Around the Bottom 


The Cushion of the Chair Has Been 
Covered and Piped. The Finish is 
Perfectly Plain 


seams are sewed up, and all surplusage cut 
away. See Figure 4, where plaits are laid to 
take up the fullness around the curving top. 


Pin On the Side Pieces 


4 bs side pieces, cut separately, are pinned 
in place. Figure 3 shows a cover all 
pinned up ready for sewing. Use enough pins 
to hold the seams in shape, and put them in 
so they will not fall out when working on the 
cover after it is removed from the chair. 
See that all seam allowances, corners and 
angles are provided for, and that the goods 
lie true and smooth without drawing or 
wrinkling; then cut the seams open and 
trim off any excess material. 

Before removing the cover to sew up the 
seams, it is necessary to plan for the open- 
ings. For a chair that is wider at the top 
than at the bottom place the opening in the 
middle of the back, as shown at A, Figure 5; 
otherwise leave the cover open at the back 
corners, as at B, B, Figure 5. Allow about 
two inches for finishing off the openings, or 
make like a placket hole on a skirt. Sewon 
snap fasteners to close up the opening. 

Sew up the seams, binding with braid or 
tape. The tuckaway at point 4, Figure 2, 
may either be sewed up on the wrong side 
or left open and pushed down between the 
upholstering. 

The back and front may be sewed tog: ther 
without any boxing in the case of thin chairs 
like Figure 4. If the back is at all thick use 
boxing, as it makes a better-fitting cover. 

When figured material is used have the pat- 
tern come in the center of the seat and back. 
It is hard, however, to give any rule for es 
timating the amount required because o/ the 
waste entailed in arranging the goods. 


Figure 2b 


Figure 3 
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Sunshine Veroniques and 
Strawberry Jelly 


Cut off tops of melons; remove 
seeds. Fill with strawberry gela- 
tine. Decorate with whipped 
cream and fresh strawberries. 
Serve with Sunshine Veron- 


iques (sugar wafer sticks), 








Sunshine Philopena 
with Loganberry Punch 


Fill slender glasses with sweet- 
ened loganberry juice. Top with 
whipped cream and a meringue 
kiss. This is particularly refresh- 
ing for summer days when served 
with Sunshine Philopenas (al- 
mond-shaped sugar wafers). 









Sunshine Multi Wafers with 
Lemon Ice 


Prepare lemon ice, freezing till thick. 
Serve in glasses. Scatter finely cut 
nuts and chopped ginger over the top. 
Serve with Sunshine Multi Wafers. 


Sunshine Tan-San with 
Rose Parfait 


Fill glasses with chocolate custard; 
cover with whipped cream made pink 
with cherry juice. Decorate with 
candied ginger and cherries. Serve 
with Tan-San Wafers—a sugar wafer 
orientally fragrant of orange blossoms. 








We have brepared a Fai: 
Tale Book of Rhymes hand- 
Somely illustrated. To partly 
cover cost of preparation and 
mailing, send 5c in- coin 
(no Stamps accepted) to this 
qubany, Dept. B, 809 
Ommerce Bidg., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 








Everymeal ~ Everyday 


Always Ready to Serve 


It really is surprising just how 
many ways Sunshine Biscuits can 
be served. Some are particularly 
suitable for a social cup of tea— 
others are best with a seasonable 
dessert—and many are delicious 
with a refreshing summertime 
drink or other refreshment, 
whether at home or at your favor- 
ite soda fountain. But whatever 
the occasion, there’s a Sunshine 
Biscuit to suit the need. 


For emergency or specially 
planned meal Sunshine Biscuits are 
always ready to serve—from crispy 
white crackers to golden, sugar- 
sweet wafers, such as Per-fet-to 
and Clover Leaves. 

Order Sunshine Biscuits today. 
And when you stop at your favorite 
soda fountain ask for Sunshine Bis- 
cuits with your refreshment. 

In individual packages and in 


bulk. 


Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses are packed in most Sunshine cartons’ * 


[OosE-WiLEs Biscuit (OMPANY | 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 















—ys 

LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY | 
Dept. B, 809 Commerce Building 

Kansas City, Mo. | 


| Please send me a copy of “Sunshine Hints for the 
| Hostess,”’ illustrating scores of delicious biscuit uses. | 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
with That Lever 





The Atmosphere 


of the Home 


cleaned by the 


With Motor Driven Brush 


powerful suction is responsible 
such an atmosphere. 


Write for the most elaborate book ever 
written on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s free! 


‘ 


ELectric SWEEPER-VAC 


is unique. Anyone stepping intosuch 
a home notices the BRIGHTER, 
FRESHER and CLEANER appear- 


ance of the rugs and tapestry there. 


The ELECTRIC SWEEPER- 
VAC’S correctly speeded MOTOR 
DRIVEN BRUSH combined with 


for 


Be sure to ask for the Vacuum 
Cleaner with THAT LEVER, and 
have the dealer show you how it 
places at your instant command in 
one machine the two accepted types of 
Vacuum Cleaners now on the market. 


Pneuvac Co., de:.6, Worcester, Mass. 









peEeLECTRIC 








WEEPER-VAC 


WI7T1-MOTOR -‘DRIVEN- BRUSH 
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lubricant. 












































It’s all pure oil, light enough to pen- 


























7 The Universal 
3-in-One Household Oil 
has many daily uses in every home, 
lubricating exactly right every light 
mechanism that ever needs oiling— 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, go-carts, children’s 
toys, electric fans, talking machines, 
player-pianos, window-pulleys, hinges, 
locks, bolts, clocks—and all tools. 


cating per 


Handy Oil Cans. 


Free Generous sample and Dictionary, illustrating and explaining all the 
many ways to use 3-in-One in the home, Send a postal for both. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CVM Broadway, New York. 


Tg 
Follow the Banker’s Lead 


Just as the powerful hinges and intricate locking devices of the great 
doors to Bank Vaults and Safe Deposit Vaults are properly oiled with 
3-in-One, so the simple hinges and locks in your own home operate 
smoothly and noiselessly when treated to a drop or two of this great 


etrate tightest bearings, viscous enough 
to stay in the bearings, working out 
old caked grease and dirt, and lubri- 

Getty. Gritless, greaseless, 
acid free. Ask for 3-in-One today, 
and don’t accept a “just-as-good” 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., 
3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and 3-o0z. 


C499 
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BUTTERFLY FARMING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187) 


When preparing a shipment of papered 
moths and butterflies the envelopes con- 
taining the perfect insects are placed in a 
single layer between several thicknesses of 
cloth wrung out of water containing carbolic 
acid, a tablespoonful to a quart, which pre- 
vents mold. This softens the specimens and 
lessens the danger of breakage, for when 
thoroughly dry they are as brittle as glass. 
To pack, place alternate layers of closely 
laid envelopes and single thicknesses of cot- 
ton wadding until the box is full, press down 
slightly and tack the lid fast. 

Day and dusk flying moths are caught in 
the fields and woods. Night fliers are lured 
to lights, and then netted or trapped, or the 
‘‘sugaring”’ method is used. Tree trunks and 
fence posts are smeared with a sweet, fer- 
mented mixture, a simple one being a blend 
of rotten apples and molasses. 


Moths Lay on Their Food 


T IS easy to obtain eggs from moths, for 

while in a free state they lay on the food 
plant. In captivity the inside of a paper sack 
or netting cage is perfectly satisfactory to 
them. Not all moths can be papered as are 
butterflies, for most of them do not fold their 
wings. These are firmly pinned with steel 
insect pins in cigar boxes, each containing 
two or three moth balls glued in the corners 
or, when needed for shipping, a sheet of cork 
glued to the bottom. A pair of pinning for- 
ceps is quite necessary for grasping the pin 
close to the point and pressing it down with- 
out bending. 

Pinned moths are relaxed by wetting a 
handful of cotton in boiling carbolic water, 
squeezing it so it will not drip, and quickly 
placing it in the moth box, the lid of which 
then is tightly closed. The cotton is rewet 
occasionally and the vapor will, in the course 
of a day, soften the insects so that the an- 
tenne will withstand the jar of removal to a 
cork-bottomed shipping box, packing and 
the journey. Boxes of pinned moths are 
packed inside a larger box, the inch or more 
space between being filled with excelsior, 
shredded or crumpled paper. 

To the farmer who really is making a busi- 
ness of it a strange worm becomes a most 
interesting find, and the first thought is, ‘‘I 
wonder what it makes,” and the next, “TI 
wonder what it feeds on.” The find will 
often indicate its choice if a variety of leaves 
are placed before it. 

Cocoons and chrysalids are no less inter- 
esting than the worms that make them, and 
vary much in form and coloring. To watch 
the emerging of moths or butterflies from 
their often queerly shaped, tightly fitting 
cases, and their rapid development into fairy 
creatures with gracefully waving pinions is 
an experience of absorbing interest. 


A Butterfly’s Life is Short 


EF BUTTERFLY farming cruel? William 
Greenwood Wright, for twenty-five years 
a collector and student of butterflies, in his 
valuable work, The Butterflies of the West 
Coast, writes as follows: 

“The logical and natural end of a butter- 
fly’s life is that it becomes benumbed by 
cold or in some way is disabled and falls to 
the ground and is seized upon by the ever- 
present ant and eaten up alive by that poison- 
fanged tiger. That such an innocent and 
happy creature should meet with such a 
fate, the most deplorable that we can con- 
ceive of, is sad indeed, but such is the 
inexorable law of Nature.’”’ The span of a 
butterfly’s life is short. I have seen them 
with wings ragged and partly gone, their 
beauty all departed, when the tragicend must 
have been very near. With a life so brief at 
best, is it cruel to quickly put them to sleep 
before they have become torn and marred 
and helpless, and place them where their per- 
fect beauty may be admired 
and studied? There is cer- 


The small brother and assistant of a young 
woman butterfly farmer of southern Cali- 
fornia saw a group of hens pecking at some- 
thing on the ground under an apple tree, 
which proved to be a pale-green worm, fuily 
three inches long, beautifully ornamented 
with red and yellow spots and markings, 
apparently uninjured by the inquisitive hens, 
He carried it to the house and placed it i: a 
large, covered glass dish. Almost imme:li- 
ately it commenced to weave about itse! a 
very large silk cocoon. 

For nearly two years it lay in its silken h.d, 
the only sign of life being an occasicnal 
slight movement that could be felt or heard 
inside the cocoon when disturbed or jarred. 
In the meantime the “butterfly girl” moved 
to Northern California. 

One day it was discovered that the oc- 
cupant of the cocoon had awakened and was 
trying ineffectually to emerge. Kept indoors 
so long, away from natural weather condi- 
tions, the silk covering had become so ‘ry 
and stiff that it had to be cut open to release 
the imprisoned moth, a large female Samia 
rubra. Owing to its slow emergence the 
wings were small and undeveloped, but it 
was otherwise vigorous, and was place: in 
a netting cage by a closed window. 

The “butterfly girl’s” sleeping room ad- 
joined the one containing the cage. It was 
her custom, on retiring, to open the connect- 
ing door, and the upper half of an unscreened 
window. About four-thirty.o’clock of the sec- 
ond morning after the moth’s emergence, the 
young woman was awakened by a lively flut- 
tering in her room. Knowing instantly what 
it must be she hastily lit a lamp and discov- 
ered, secured and admitted to the cage a 
handsome male Samia rubra. 

By what subtle instinct did this beautiful, 
velvety creature become aware of the arrival 
from the Southland, six hundred miles away, 
of a lady of his family, and from somewhere 
out in the darkness gallantly come to welcome 
and woo, finding her even although the way 
was so obscure and devious? 


Butterfly Farming Pays 


HE life histories of many species of 

moths and butterflies, as yet, have never 
been observed or worked out. There is a 
large field here for discovery, with the op- 
portunity of adding to the scientific knowl- 
edge of the world. 

And lastly, it pays in dollars and cents. 
Especially to the girl who wants to earn 
some pin money, the student who would be 
glad to combine monetary profit with the 
pleasure of the vacation months or the 
young mab,gr woman who is looking for a 
way to help pay for:a college course, this 
summer business affords an opportunity. 

Nowadays butterflies rarely sell for less 
than three cents each, many bringing five, 
ten,. fifteen and twenty-five cents. Moths 
are worth more than butterflies. 

As in any other business, advertising one’s 
wares is a successful means toward securing 
a market and there are entomological maga- 
zines that are helpful in bringing buyet and 
seller together through their advertisements 
and contributors. Given the names of col- 
lectors and dealers, the first step, after secur- 
ing specimens, is to send a list out to them. 

Also, as in every other business, quality is 
the prime requisite for success. The trade in 
butterflies and moths calls for perfect speci- 
mens. If the insects offered for sale measure 
up to this standard, customers will come 
back year after year and will recommend 
one’s work. Requests will come for insects 
other than Lepidoptera—and it is possible to 
earn extra through these side lines. 

This, at least, is the experience of the 
“butterfly girl” referred to above. ‘This 
young woman accompanied her parents to 
an apple ranch in Southern California and 
started in the business in the spring of !14. 
Earnings at first were siall, 
$33; the second year, $68, but 





tainly no danger of extermi- 
nation as long as a single 
butterfly will lay as many as 
two hundred eggs; and one 
moth has been known to de- 
posit a thousand. 
Does butterfly farming pay ? —— 7 
It pays in the health 
that results from hours 


e— SINCHES 2 





— 7 INCHES ——— 





with increasing knowledge ind 
" experience and strict aciier- 
ence to the determinatio: to 
supply only first-class: mate- 
rial, they have grown yeu by 
year, in spite of the depre=-10" 
in the market due to the var. 
Last year returns \cre 
$236, and this year p'om- 
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illustrate processes that 
seem miracles, but 
which are taking place 


every day outdoors. Dotted Lines 


Diagrams Showing How to Make 
Envelopes. Fold Inward on All 
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an order from an art 
worker calling for 1'),000 
Lycena or Meadow !lue 
butterflies. 
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Send ‘Today! 


This authoritative booklet on cake, pie and other booklet. You’ll find so many new tested 
fine pastry will be of the greatest assistance to recipes for cakes and pastries, with full 
you in baking. It has been skillfully prepared instructions for making them delicious. Rich 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, the famous domestic colored illustrations are a helpful feature. 
science expert of Boston. (Printed in 13 colors.) 


Every page of “Cake Secrets” contains Send us 10 cents (currency or stamps) and we 
valuable information—such asisfoundin no  willgladlyforward youacopyof Cake Secrets.” 


-g~ SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


-AKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 25 years 





Cake is the most wholesome, pure, satisfying sweet-food that we 
have. Of course, that means good cake. Since flour is the foundation 
of cake, the fact should not be overlooked that it takes a special cake 
flour to make the best cake and pastries. 


Swans Down Cake Flour makes lighter, whiter, finer, better cakes. 
It costs but a few cents more than bread flour, yet it saves the waste 


of costly failures. 
sty, “th | Swans Down is the standard, reliable product. Ask your grocer 
| for it. If he should not have it, send us his name and we will see that 


you are supplied. 
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For Convenience, Use This Coupon 











IGLEHEART BROTHERS “ 
Established 1856 IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 
. ° Please send me a copy of your new “Cake Secrets,” written by Janet 
Dept. H Evansville, Indiana McKenzie Hill. I am enclosing 10 cents, as per your offer in aed 
j Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Also manufacturers of Swans Down 
Wax Paper Wrapped Wheat Bran. Nature’s Laxative food ‘ Name a 

Fs Address . ; 
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Ry ment-stores. Or we'll be glad to mail you a jar, 
postpaid, on receipt.of price — 25¢. 
Try Evans’s Cucumber Jelly for sunburn or 
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Ei windburn — 25c. : 
| George B. Evans 5 
5 Ae) 


1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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®Z prevents perspiration-odor #3 
=e «* 
He A little of this snow-white cream, applied 7% 
= afterthebath, preventsallodors,whethertrom E 
4} =—s perspiration or other causes—keepsbodyand 
=: clothing fresh and sweet throughout the hot- gf 
=% test day. Harmless to skin and clothing. “ie: 

You can get “Mum” at all drug-anddepart- 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a tender, 
aching corn or a callus for a few nights. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the surrounding skin. 
You feel no pain when applying it or afterward. 





Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Freezone on 
your dresser and never let a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug store in the 























United States or Canada. ‘ 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. es 











SYNOPSES OF SERIALS 
NOW RUNNING 


A Poor Wise Man 
Page 12 


ANTHONY CARDEW, as hard in 
his convictions and his determinations as 
the iron and steel which his great mills pro- 
duce, comes in aging days an accumulation 
of personal afflictions, nearly all curiously 
woven in with a long-past episode, his ejec- 
tion of an old tenant whose humble property 
he wished to use. The tenant, Doyle, killed 
himself. His sons assaulted Cardew and 
were jailed. Jim Doyle, the eldest, escaped, 
entered the palatial Cardew residence, 
warned the lord of the manor of a revenge 
harder than death, and disappeared. 

The revenge came soon. Anthony Car- 
dew’s daughter, Elinor, eloped with a riding 
master and accepted disownment rather than 
give him up. The riding master was Jim 
Doyle, who promised a still bitterer revenge. 

Howard Cardew, the only son, strives to 
better the mill conditions, which he sees are 
breeding idleness, disorder and revolt. He 
determines to run for mayor to strive for 
reform in public affairs as the only cure for 
the growing radicalism, in which Jim Doyle 
is the silent leader. Anthony promises that 
he will oppose his own son. Howard’s wife, 
Grace Cardew, devotes her scant energy to 
striving to maintain peace. 

Into this household returns Lily Cardew, 
the granddaughter, fresh from the eye- 
opening experiences of war service, in the 
course of which she has been attracted, intel- 
lectually, to Willy Cameron, a droll associate. 

Willy himself abandons his old home and 
takes a job in a city pharmacy. Here he 
exerts his same unconscious influence over 
his new associates—near-by residents and 
men of small affairs who drop in during the 
evening to hear him talk. His astuteness 
impresses a girl clerk, Edith Boyd, who 
likes him, but is exasperated that he is 
merely polite to her—even at the movies! 

At one of these thrillers she has excitedly 
said: ‘I know where there’s one of those 
secret telephones.” Later Willy asks what 
she meant. She evades and he drops the 
discussion. 

Lily goes to Cardew Way for her first call 
on her Aunt Elinor. Jim Doyle, Elinor’s 
husband, outdoes himself to please Lily, 
whom he looks upon as useful to his plans, 
and she stays to dinner. Then she meets 
Louis Akers, a virile, clever Socialist lawyer 
and secret Red, by whom she is impressed. 
Revolution is mentioned in the conversation 
as a cure for social injustice. In the mean- 
time prospects of a strike in the Cardew 
steel mills loom large. 

Willy Cameron suggests his associates or- 
ganize to combat the spirit of revolution. 
At Lily’s invitation he dines at the Cardew 
house, where Old Anthony displays his rude- 
ness, and later Willy admits to Lily that he 
cares for her. That same night Edith renews 
her semi-secret acquaintance with Akers. 

Forbidden by her family to see Louis 
Akers again, Lily obeys. “ Pink’ Denslow, 
an old friend and a recognized suitor, takes 

Lily out to the Cardew polo field at Friend- 
ship, where they find a baseball game in 
progress. ‘‘Pink” goes into the crowd to 
stop the game and the angry spectators rush 
him and knock him down when Akers motors 
up and disperses the crowd. Lily runs over 
to where Pink is lying on the grass. 


They Who Walk in Darkness 
Page 25 


ONSTANCE DAVISON, brought up by 
her rural relatives, John and Susan New- 
comb, has never in her twenty-two years 
experienced a touch of romance, nor of un- 
derstanding those who have. Secretary toa 
New York broker, she lives by herself. 
Stephen Bond, a former army aviator, 
now in the same brokerage house, offers her 
repeated attentions, which irritate her and 
cause her to treat him almost rudely. He re- 
sponds by assuring her that she will some day 
marry him, and she begins receiving anony- 
mous parcels of flowers. She sends Bond a 
curt, formal note ordering him to stop it. 
The note has prompt effect—Stephen in- 
creases the frequency of his attentions. He 
at length argues that if he is really as bad 
as she thinks him she will discover it on 
acquaintance, and confused rather than irri- 
tated by his argument she suddenly accepts 
his dinner invitation, and others, and others, 
until there wears away not only her dislike 
of him but also her lifetime contempt for 
romance; she suspects that she had been all 


this time walking in darkness, and begins 
desiring the light of companionship. 

They marry and after an exultant honey- 
moon open a small house in Scarsdale, near 
Constance’s friend Alice Ralston. Here they 
- into the gayety of the younger crowd, 

ond more vigorously than his quiet wife. 
The latter hears talk of her husband’s inti- 
macy with a Miss Somers, but refuses {o 
think of it as anything other than a golfing 
partnership. She is distressed by his oc- 
casional late stays in town and unexplained 
arrivals at home after midnight, but is too 
proud to admit her loneliness. Into one of 
these lonely Saturday evenings comes a 
telephone summons informing her that her 
husband has been seriously hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident. Jimmy Ralston drives hier 
to the doctor’s house, where she finds Bond 
unconscious—and Miss Somers. 


The Moreton Mystery 
Page 30 


VERITT PARKER, a New York at- 

torney, is called back from’ his vacation 
to make the will of Mathew Moreton, a 
wealthy client. From the millionaire’s office 
they go to his country house for the week- 
end, and there Parker meets Nixola Allen, 
a one-time child acrobat whom Moreton 
adopted several years before. He recog- 
nizes ‘‘ Nixie”’ as the girl whose sobbing, from 
the room next his at a New York hotel, had 
wakened him the night before. 

The week-end party includes, besides Mrs. 
Moreton’s physician, Doctor Levene and 
several distinctly German types for whom 
Moreton clearly shows his detestation, to the 
irritation of his wife, whose guests they are. 
At the close of dinner Moreton abruptly pro- 
poses a toast to the Allied nations, bitterly 
assails wartime pacifists and spies and goes 
abruptly to his room. Toward midnight he 
is found dead, presumably from hydrocyanic 
poisoning. A phial is on his desk. 

Nixie and the chauffeur, Holt, are in closer 
relations than they wish known. Jowett, 
a detective, arriving that evening in response 
to an earlier request from Moreton, saw the 
two leave the garage just before the poison- 
ing and enter Moreton’s study by a seldon- 
used basement passageway. Jowett tells this 
to Parker and says flatly it is a murder case. 

The remaining principal character in the 
story is a dissolute nephew, Driscoll More- 
ton, who quarrels with his uncle over money 
matters. After Moreton’s death it is found 
that the nephew’s hands are scratched and 
one wrist is badly sprained. 

Jowett’s tour of the house in early morning 
reveals that in the light dust on a shelf of 
Nixie’s medicine closet is a clean space within 
which exactly fits the hydrocyanic bottle. 
He remarks that at the reéxamination of the 
body by Doctor Levene and himself Nixie 
stood by watching intently, despite their 
wonder that*she could be there. 

The examination itself showed nothing 
new. Nixie again was found a bit later in 
the garage to which Jowett went in search 
of Holt, of whose whereabouts Miss Allen 
professed ignorance. A note from Holt to 
Parker, however, stated that the chauffeur’s 
month was up, he had to report to his new 





employer, and he was regretfully leaving the | 


family in the tragic emergency. 

A sealed inclosure addressed to the coro- 
ner gave a distant address where he might 
be reached. 

Coroner William Henry brings out the 
fact that Mrs. Moreton was jealous o/ her 
husband’s affection for Nixie. The injury 
to Driscoll’s wrist is explained by his acmis- 
sion that, intoxicated, he fell on his way to 
bed. The guests suspected by Moreton ol 


pro-Germanism account for their activities | 


throughout the evening and profess 1n0- 
rance of the mystery. Nixie explains to the 
coroner that she was with Holt only to help 
find Mr. Moreton, whom Holt wished to see 
about leaving the next day. She said they 
had gone to Moreton’s door, failed to find 
him, talked for a time and returned to the 





study, where the body was discovered 

The coroner’s jury returns a verdict 0 
suicide, which did nothing to shake the con- 
fidence of several witnesses, among ‘hem | 
Parker and Driscoll Moreton, that there had 
been murder. These two remain convince 
that it was murder and, as the use of poiso? 
showed, a carefully planned murder. They 
decide that Driscoll, who is a reporter am 
who, incidentally, seems to regard Nixie | 
highly, is to write for his own paper a story | 
of the murder which will prolong the doubt 
about the cause of Moreton’s death. 
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When you like a tooth paste the 
first time you try it, and even better 
the hundredth time you use it, then 
you know it has the kind of taste 
that wears well. 


The wholly natural taste of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste comes from the 





Right ‘Taste for a Tooth Paste 


ingredients themselves, and from 
nothing else. And those ingredients 
are scientifically selected, correctly 
blended. That is why Pebeco im- 
parts such a clean, refreshed feeling 
to the teeth, gums, and mouth. It 
has the right taste for a tooth paste. 


 PEBECO | 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH 


Have You “Acid-Mouth’’? 


Send for free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-day trial tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
Moisten one of the blue Litmus Papers on 
your tongue. If it stays blue, you are one 
of the few who are thought to be free from 
mouth acids. But if it turns pink, you face 
the ultimate loss of every tooth unless you 


check ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


PASTE 


Try the Litmus Paper Test 


Now try this second test: Brush the 
teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste from the trial tube, and place 
a second Litmus Paper on your tongue. 
This time it will not turn pink, but will 
remain blue, thus showing that Pebeco 
Tooth Paste does tend to hold in check 
any undue acidity of the mouth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Mail coupon below today sure 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 






Neeley 


SSAA 


Canadian Agents Se ee: 
MacLean & Wood, 18 Toronto St. 
Toronto 


In order that I may make my own test 
for ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’’ send me your Litmus 
Test Papers and Ten-day Trial Tube of 
Pebeco without cost or obligation to me. 


Name ’ 2 








Street and No. 
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Faded Garments 





Add Years of Wear by Dyeing Worn, 
Discarded Apparel Like New 





You can diamond-dye your old garments 
into beautiful, up-to-date, stylish effects, 
even if you have never dyed before. Really 
fun! 


Try Some Article and See 


Don’t fear you will spoil your material or 


give it a ‘‘dyed”’ appearance. Just use old 
reliable ‘‘Diamoend Dyes.” Perfect results 


are sure, no matter if your material be wool 
or silk; linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


You Cannot Make a Mistake 


The Direction Book in package tells 
plainly how to diamond-dye over any color. 
Your druggist or dealer has a “‘ Diamond 
Dye” Color Card which will help you'match 
your material. 


It’s easy to diamond-dye: 


House Dresses Ginghams Stockings 
Aprons Skirts Sweaters 
Blouses Waists Draperies 
Ribbons Jackets Coverings 
Children’s Coats Trimmings Everything ! 
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For the sweet 
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girl graduate 


For many years, Paul Jones Middies have been the choice of 
graduating classes of schools throughout the country. 

Paul Jones Middies are the unanimous choice because, at this time 
of all times, personal appearance counts for so much. 

The charming simplicity of Paul Jones Middies, faultless work- 
manship, the many little quality touches, the high grade materials— 
all make an irresistible appeal to the girl who appreciates being well 


dressed. 


Ever since their introduction fifteen years ago—Paul Jones Middies 


have held first place. 


Every Paul Jones garment bears the label shown at the right. 
Sold by good dealers nearly everywhere. 


Paul Jones garments: ic | Blouses, vm! Dresses, 
i uits and 
Various styles, materials and colors to 


Skirts, Bloomers; Boys’ 
‘Underalls. 
suit all tastes. All fast colors. 


dies, Middy 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., BALTIMORE 


Originators of Girls’ Middies 


















STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 
of THE LaptEs’ HoME JouRNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for April 1, 1920. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
CouNTY OF PHILADELPHIA J 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared P. S. 
Collins, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the General Busi- 
ness Manager of THE LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 


ss. 


. etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 


in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

NAME OF POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, H. O. Davis, The Ritz-Carlton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Managing Editor, M. S. Watson, 
Care of St. James Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
William Boyd, Touraine Apartments, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Estate Louisa Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 
John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 
Chauncey T. Lamb, Hinsdale, Illinois 
George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Ethel S. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Fredrik F. Meyer, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York 
E. W. Spaulding, The Peter Stuyvesant 
Apartments, New York 


Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Girard Trust Company, Trustee, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgage: :, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 ).«r 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgage: s, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and sc. 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they app: ar 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appe.irs 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the jver- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs « 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowle:ige 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capavity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 


g 
S 
n- 


affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so-stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of cach 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
P. S. Collins, 
General Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of March, 1920. 
[SEAL] Charles E. Johnston, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires January 7, 1923.) 


Note—This.statement must be made in duplicate 
and both copies delivered by the publisher to the post- 
master, who shall send one copy to the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C.. and retain the other in the files of 
the post office. The publisher must publish a copy of 
this statement in the second issue printed next after 
its filing. 





HOME JOURNAL BOOKS THAT HELP, 
AT LITTLE COST 


Our Architectural Books 


JourRNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents. 

JouRNAL Housss. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Buitp It. Price, 
5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LiTTLE Hovse. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

JourNAL Birp Hovses. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THE LApres’ HomME JouRNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND BAzAARs. Price, 25 
cents. 


For these comprehensive pamphlets, which 
include pictures and description, address the 
Art Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


To Help You With Your Clothes 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR JUNE. Contains a 
variety of summer fashions. Price, 10 cents. 

FASHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
give the slenderest lines are cleverly exploited 
in this new illustrated book. Price, 15 cents. 

Basy’s CLoTHES. Helps the mother to dress 
baby in the most hygienic, economical and 
daintiest way. Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes for all occasions. Price, 15 cents. 
MASQUERADE CostumEs. (Patterns can be 

supplied.) Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Brive’s Book. Charming illustrations, 
with information regarding the brides’ trous- 
seau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLoTHEs. Illustrations and 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 

How TO SEw FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 
CLOTHES ECONOMIES. 

making over, etc. Price, 10 cents. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 
MorTHER—containing 12 pages of useful in- 
formation. Price, 15 cents. Address THE 
LapiEs’ HomME JOURNAL. 


* 


Timely information on‘ 


Our Housekeeping Books 


Tue Goop Foon Book ets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods 
necessary to maintain health. 10 cents each: 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. Serving Fat as 
Food—Cream, butter and other fats provide the 
fuel that keeps the body fires burning. Serving 
Minerals as Food—The right way to use and 
cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and 
cool the blood and regulate body activities. 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch or carbohydrate that makes energy 
slowly. Body-Building Foods—The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue; meat, 
milk, fish and eggs. 

MENv Maxine. Price, 10 Cents. 

How To CAN FruITS, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRuITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 

ONE HUNDRED THRIFTRECIPES. Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALs For HicuH-Cost TIMES. 
Price, 10 cents. 

101 Ways oF MAKING Money AT Home. Price, 
15 cents. 


Address THE LAviEs’ HomE JourNAL. 


Our Entertainment Books 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

WEDDING ETIQUETTE. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 


Address THE LAprEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Our Needlework Books 


* Tue New Book or SWEATERS AND KNI! TING. 


Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 cents. 

Tue New Book or CrocHeT AND NE! DLE- 
work. Full of ideas for fancy workers. |'rice, 
15 cents. 


Address THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 








HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be purchased from an) 
store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you addres» 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 

PRICE PRICE _ 
Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . $0.25-$0.30 Skirts ....... - $0.20-$0.29 
Coats. . oc ee eo « « BO Children’s . tad ss oe 
Waists ......... . .2 .25 Transfer Embroidery Designs . .20- .2° 
Harry Collins’ Special Patterns . .30- .35 Miscellaneous Patterns . .20- .25 


Special Cut-to-Measure Patterns, $1 each. 
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fel 4 slippers thuat always ™% 
retain therr Gace and Churm 


Even in the intimacy of her own boudoir, the dainty 
woman seeks the charm of shapely slippers for her moments of ease. 
Soft restfulness, of course, is yours when you select Daniel Green Comfy felt slippers. But equally 


important are the richness of fabric and trim smartness of line that will continue long after ordinary felt 
slippers have lost their shape. 





UXT P ° . . ‘ 
When you see the rich fabrics and wonderful color effects offered for your selection by the Comfy dealer, 
you will get a revelation of the possibilities of grace and trimness in negligee slippers. 


You will especially enjoy your. Comfys in the summer. They let your feet breathe. 


™ ut oe Made of the finest felt and fabrics chosen for long wear, 
inside the shoe are they are carefully built by expert workmen to retain 


your protection. 


their shape. If you want trimness and lasting beauty, 
it will pay you to ask for real Comfys and refuse any 
showy imitation which will quickly lose its shape and 
show its shoddy cheapness. 





DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 
New York Office: 116 East 13th Street 


Daniel Green 


Comfy Slippers 




























































































The “Hoosier Beauty” Solves 
the Servant Question 


There are just two classes of people who need the “Hoosier 
Beauty’—those who have servants—and those who 






















have not. 

Those who have servants will find it easier to keep help, 

once the Hoosier is installed in the kitchen. The panel above shows just one 

, ; detail of Hoosier construction that 
Those who have no servants will find that the Hoosier costs us thensands fatited daliors 
: ae . a year. ote the generous-size 

Shortens steps and lightens work tremendously. It is hineee thatHonastomietethetvent. 

truly the silent servant with a hundred hands. Note too that the front, which is in 
. . , ? a single piece, is screwed solidly to 

For the Hoosier makes kitchen work easier, because it the framework. This makes the 

has been constantly improved with use. We have con- Hoosier a lifetime investment. 


centrated in it the experiences of nearly two million users. 
Every suggested improvement has been tried—the best 
adopted, the rest rejected. That is why we are so certain 
you will order the Hoosier sent home, if you will only go 
to see it at your nearest Hoosier dealer’s. The more you 
see of the Hoosier the more you'll want it—the more 
you use it the better you'll like it. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office: 620 Jackson St., Newcastle, Indiana 
Branch Offices: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
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THE SILENT SERVANT WITH A HUNDRED HANDS. 


Copyright 1920, The H. M Co. 

















One of the Electric - Light 
Standards, With Flowers 
Above the Lights 


Another of the Electric- 
Light Standards Artisti- 
cally Planted 
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SUGGESTION for a house that sets back from the street, which proves that a 
town house can be just as successfully planted as a suburban home. If there is ana p 

not sufficient ground for planting beneath the boxes, then the boxes themselves with ; a 
the evergreen trees will be equally effective. 


MAKING A WHOLE TOWN BLOOM 


That is What the Men of Davenport, lowa, Did and 
What You Can Do for Your Town 
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T IS not often that a body of men turn 

their attention to the beautification of 
their city, especially in so far as flowers 
are concerned. But this is what the men 
of the Commercial Club, of Davenport, 
Iowa, did—and they took as. their slo- 
gans: “A Mile of Window Boxes” and 
““Makethe Whole Town Bloom.” There 
is no reason why the majority of busi- 
ness houses and homes should not have 
window boxes. Such movements ohly 
need some people to get behind and push. 


BOVE are shown quite different 
types of business houses. That on 
the left is a factory, and it was possible 
to have the boxes only in the windows; 
but even so, can’t you imagine how 
much more attractive that whole street 
looks? The building on the right is the 
home of an insurance company and, be- 
cause of the terraced lawn, there is 
opportunity for a more elaborate treat- 
ment. Even the department stores and 
the small shops have window boxes. 
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Window Boxes and Vines Frame This 
A Window-Box Treatment on a Private House Entrance Way 
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Even as today, the realization of “the dream 
of fair women” found expression in the 
daily use of Resinol Soap. 


Its distinctive properties preserve women’s 
greatest attributes—health, beauty and a 
perfect skin. Used for over a generation, it 
bespeaks the patronage of the women of 
today. 


Try it, and note how delightfully refreshing 
it iss You can almost feel the tiny skin 
pores breathing more easily after a bath 
with Resinol Soap. 


Sold by all druggists and by dealers in 
high class toilet goods. 


Let us send you atrial 
cake, free. Address 
Dept. 1-A, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 








Carafiee Play is Your Child’s Birthright 


The years of early childhood belong to your child, to do 
in them those carefree things that the child loves. Yet many 
mothers, with mistaken kindness, dress the child in the very 
best clothes and turn the child out to play with the strict 
injunction to ‘‘watch your good clothes.” 


In play hours, children should be dressed for play, in 
sensible garments designed to stand hard wear and to outlive 
many trips to the washtub. A child cannot have a good 
time ‘‘all dressed up,’’ and it is common sense to say that 
children should be dressed, as grown folks are, with an eye to 
the requirements of the occasion. 


‘“‘Slipova’’ play-clothes are the most sensible clothes in 
the world for children’s play hours, and they are every-day, 
common sense economy, because they make nice suits and 


dresses last much longer than usual. ‘‘Slipova”’’ play-clothes 
mean freedom from worry, for children and parents both. 


Tell the merchant that you want to see some ‘‘Slipova”’ garments, 
They are made in hundreds of patterns and styles, some plain, some 
beautifully trimmed. Every ‘Slipova’’ garment has the “Slipova” 
label sewn in the pocket. Be sure the label is there. 


Every ‘‘Slipova”’ is cut full and roomy, with strong double scams 
to withstand sudden strains, and with buttons that don’t rip off. All 
made of standard fabrics, guaranteed fast color. 


Made for boys and girls, from 2 to 8 years. “Slipova’’ creepers 
for tiny tots; ‘‘Slipova’’ play-clothes for rough wear; ‘‘Slipova”’ rompers 
for ordinary play; ‘‘Slipova’’ sleepers for bed-time; and ‘‘Slipova” 
middy blouses for girls of all ages. ‘‘Slipova’’ middies are distinguished 
for style and finished tailoring. Made in many patterns and of a 
variety of fabrics. ° 


Ask your dealer to show you “Slipova’’ play-clothes. If he has 


none; he can get them easily. 


To Dealers: “Slipova” is the nationally advertised line of children’s play-clothes, 
the recognized leader. Consult your jobber. They all sell “Slipova.” . 


253 Church Street, New York City 
Export Office, 320 Broadway 


McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: 5: Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE OFFICE DOG 


Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 


How Far Can One See? This depends on 
ther conditions besides clearness of atmos- 
‘ere, such as elevation of object, intensity of 
iiumination, distance of eye above sea level, 
.ndso forth. A person 5 feet in height, standing 
. the beach at the seaside, can see about two 
niles and a half away; if 6 feet, he can see three 
iles; from the roof of a house 100 feet high 
he distance is 13 miles; from the top of a 
,ountain 1,000 feet high a 40-mile view is ob- 
ainable. An aviator who goes a mile 
above sea level is able to see every- 
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The Biggest Piece of Mail-Order selling that 
we have heard of was the purchase by the 
United States of one-third of the continent 
from’ Napoleon, the transaction being entirely 
by mail. ee oe 


The First Profile Taken was that of Antig- 
onus, in 330 B. c., whose likeness, because he 
had but one eye, was so taken to conceal the 
deformity. 


‘‘ How Did Sunday Become the First Day of 
the week instead of the seventh?” someone has 
asked. The Sabbath of the Jews was the sev- 
enth day of the week, the day of cessation from 
work among all Hebrews, following six days of 
labor, and closing the week. Sunday was the 
first day of the week, celebrated in memory of 
the resurrection of Christ. It is therefore also 
known as the Lord’s Day. In the Bible (in 
Acts xx, 7) we are told that the disciples in 
Troas met weekly on the first day 
of the week for exhortation and the 








thing within a radius of 96 miles. In 
the same way, a mountain one mile 
high can be seen 96 miles away, on a 
clear day, if illumination is sufficient. 
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678,211,904 Tons of Coal were 
mined in the United States in 1918. 
If all this coal were put into one train 
of 50-ton cars, this train would consist 
of 13,564,238 cars, and it would take 
271,284 engines to pull it. This is 
based on the hauling capacity of 
the average American engine. This 
train would be 342,722 miles long 
and would encircle the earth over 
thirteen times at the equator. 
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The Men Who are Star Wise in 
the naval observatory works say that 
the best optical means which human 
genius can devise show from a billion 
to a billion and a half existing stars. 
But only about 2500 can be seen even 
on the clearest, frostiest night by the 
naked eye. envée 


The Deepest Well in the World 
was recently drilled near Fairmont, 
West Virginia. When drilling 
stopped, on June 18, 1919, a depth 
of 7579 feet had been reached, ex- 
ceeding by 193 feet the depth of 
the previous “deepest well in the 




























breaking of bread. Justin Martyr 
said that Christians gathered then 
because it was the first day in 
which God made the world and 
because Jesus Christ on the same 
day rose from the dead. 
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The Men Do the Housework in 
a little village on the Cape of 
Shima, in Japan, the name of 
which in Japanese means ‘The 
Settlement of Nymphs.” Woman 
in this village is the predominant 
partner. The chief industry is 
pearl fishing, and it is the women 
who are the fishers. 
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Nothing is Cheap that we do 
not need. 





The Bell in the Great Bell Tower at Pekin 
was cast in 1415, and weighs fifty-three tons 
and a half. It measures fifteen feet in height, 
is nine inches thick and has a circumference of 
thirty-four feet at the rim. To hang it now- 
adays would require the most up-to-date me- 
chanical apparatus, and how it was hung hun- 
dreds of years ago is a mystery which has 
never been solved. 
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‘“‘Univgssaerntuinalfinajuanjuarisiguejak’’is 
Eskimo for “I love you,” and at the same time 
is a reasonable explanation of why arctic nights 
have to be so long. 
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It is Hard to Believe the sensation produced 
when forks first came into use. It was in 1574, 
at a dinner given by Henry III of France. Here 
is an account by a royal lady guest: ‘“‘The 
guests never touched the meat with their fingers 
but with forks, which they carried to their 
mouths, bending their necks and bodies over 
their plates. : 

“There were several salads. These they ate 
with forks, for it is not considered proper to 
touch the food with the fingers. However diffi- 
cult it may be to manage it, it is thought better 
to put the little forked instrument in the mouth 
than the fingers. 

‘*The artichokes, asparagus, peas and beans 
were brought. It was a pleasure to watch them 
try to eat these with their forks, for 
some, who were less adroit than the 








world,” which is also in West Vir- 





ginia. The well was sunk in search 
of oil or natural gas, but yielded 


neither. =» 4 4 y The Community Idea in 


The First Cup of Coffee made in 
France was drunk by Louis XIV. 
The price was twenty-five dollars a 


pound. gered 


If You Want to Know whether you 
are going to be a success or a failure 
in life, said James J. Hill once, you 
can easily find out: The test is sim- 
ple and infallible: Can you save 


money? gee 


A Flowering Plant abstracts from 
the soil 200 times its own weight in 
water during its life. 
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There’s Much Virtue in a Name. 
Che spiny dogfish used to be re- 
sarded as a thorn (or a spine?) in 
the flesh of fishermen. The United 
states Bureau of Fisheries discov- 

ed that this fish was good to eat, but the prej- 
idice against it could not be overcome until 
‘he bureau hit on the happy idea of changing 
‘tsname. It is now called the “grayfish,” and 
‘he New England fishermen who used to throw 

’ specimens caught in connection with 
ther fisheries are now going out especially to 
2\ch grayfish, the demand for which, on the 
part of the canners, exceeds the supply. 
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_ _*tesh Eggs From China” recently arrived 
‘n Ncw York: 3500 cases of them! They had 
traveled 8000 miles and were perfectly fresh 


when they arrived. China is, of course, the 
tral home of the do- 
mes(:c hen; and dried, pow- 


'N THIS straggling village of win- 

dowless houses shaped like old- 
fashioned beehives live a commu- 
nity of Arabs on the plain of Haran 
in northern Mesopotamia, where 
Abraham and Lot sojourned. Each 
of these “‘hives’’ forms a room. 

The Arab women of this village 
‘have their own way of settling do- 
mestic difficulties and often call 
upon their men-folk to drive from 
the community a husband whose 
conduct they disapprove. 


Abraham’s Land 









others, dropped as many on their 
plates and on the way to the mouth 
as they were able to get to their 
mouths. 

“Afterward a great silver basin 
and a pitcher of water were brought 
and the guests washed their hands, 
though it seems as if there would 
not be much scent of meat and grease 
on them, for they had touched their 
food only with those forked instru- 

” 
ments, one¢ 


**It is Safer to pull a tiger’s tail 
than to calla woman’s attention to 
her first gray hair,” says a Chinese 
proverb. one 


The Lowest Point of Land in the 
United States is said to be located in 
Death Valley, California, which is 
276 feet below sea level. 
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Just Think of This Man on a 
really hot day. The heaviest man 
in the United States is said to be 
Samuel Harris, of Farmersville, 
Texas. He weighs 611 pounds. 
Harris is 44 years old, wears a 75% 
hat, a No. 23 collar, measures 25 
inches around the arm at the pit, 
6934 inches around the chest, wears 
a No. 10 shoe and is 6 feet 2 inches 








Ever Try This? Put down a row of figures, 
omitting the figure 8, and ask the person to 
whom you are showing your puzzle which he 
likes the best. Say he answers ‘‘6.’’ Look what 
you get by multiplying by 54: 








1234567 9 

5 4 
e927 it 6 
@eigzg2 sc ¢ 9S 
66 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


If he says 4, you can make it come out all 4’s 
by multiplying the row of figures by 36 (i.e. 4 
times 9). If he says 5, multiply by 45 (i.e. 5 
times 9); if 3, by 27; and so on. . 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD tall. His wife weighs 178 pounds. 


This is Said Locally to be the Rock From Which the 


Water Came at Moses’ Command 


In 1812 Colonel George Shoemaker, of Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was treated as an impostor 
and threatened with arrest for attempting to 
sell a few wagonloads of anthracite coal in 
Philadelphia. Methods of burning it were not 
understood, and it was declared to be merely 
“black stone.” yver 


There Was a Moonless Month Once. It was 
in February, 866. It had a moon, but no full 
moon. January had two full moons and so had 
March, but February had none. This had not 
occurred since the creation of the world, and it 
will not occur again, according to the computa- 
tion of the astronomers, for 2,500,000 years. 


He has ten children, and the five 
girls are only of medium weight. 
The five boys give promise to be 
like their father; one boy, at 22, tips 
the scales at 212 pounds; another, at 19, weighs 
190; and a third, at 18, weighs 170 pounds. 
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Thirteen Was the Lucky Number of the 
Mexicans and the ancient people of Yucatan. 
Their week had 13 days and they had 13 snake 
gods. ¢#ee 


Thirteen Trumps in One Hand at whist oc- 
curred once. A judge and three physic.ans were 
the players, and they and the witnesses made 
due record of it. The pack was perfectly 
shuffled and cut, and the dealer held the hand, 
turning up the knave of clubs. Pole has cal- 
culated that the chance of 
such a strange freak as this 
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ed and canned eggs— 
and now fresh eggs—are 
Shipped from there to all 
paris of the world. 
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_ There Were More Smiths 
in the last American Army 
than men of any other 
hame. These totaled over 
51,000. Second in the list 
stood the Johnsons, num- 
bering 29,000. There were 
about 22,500 each of Greens 
and Joneses, 9000 Browns. 

here were 74 George 
Washingtons, 79 Robert E. 


Lees and 2 Abraham Lin- 
colns, 




















Riding a Wild Bull Moose 


LENTY of people have enjoyed the thrill of rid- 
ing a camel or an elephant, but here is a brand- 
new example of the use of a wild animal for a mount. 
Half submerged in the water and clinging firmly to 
the horns of a bull moose a hunter is crossing an 
arm of Rainy Lake, Ontario, on the animal’s back. 
The hunter’s companion is keeping pace with the 
canoe from which the rider leaped to his position. 
Once on the moose’s back the “‘stuntster’’ rode all 
the way to the shallow water of the beach. 


occurring is one in 118,750,- 
000,000 
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They Changed the Name 
of a lake in Massachusetts 
the other day and called 
it Lake Webster. It had 
an Indian name and no one 
could pronounce it. Can 
you? The original name of 
the lake was Chargoggago- 
maunchaugagogchebunny- 
gungamaus. 
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There are More than 25 
million cats in the United 











States. 
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Whose Home is it 
Anyway? 


By David William Moore 


FRIEND of mine has two children who 
A would pass any investigation with a mark 
of 100 per cent plus. 

They are just right. They obey every com- 
mand; they are courteous; they are well man- 
nered; they show every indication of having the 
utmost respect and affection for their parents. 

And you can imagine how guests in that home 
look at them in awe. For they surely are un- 
usual. I admit it—though I have a rather 
unusual young son of my own. 

You won’t see those children begin singing 
right in the middle of their mother’s discourse 
about fixing asparagus. 

You won’t hear them contradict anyone. 
They leave that for older folks. 

They don’t say that they believe they will 
start dinner with a piece of pie, and yelp when 
it is not given them. 

One of them is a boy of five, and a real boy too. 

The other day he came in from play. His face 
was dirty, his shoes were muddy and he was a 
sight. 

But he didn’t pounce down on the prettiest 
cushion to be found anywhere. 

That boy marched right into the bathroom, 
scrubbed his face and hands, scraped the mud 
off his shoes, and combed his hair. 

Further, he didn’t show any signs of feeling 
that he was abused. He was trained to look out 
for himself, and he went about doing so in a 
businesslike manner. 

Naturally, I wondered how it was done and 
I frankly asked the father, although I fancied 
that I already knew about how he had accom- 
plished such wonders. 

But I was all wrong. He had no rules or reg- 
ulations. 

But he has a principle. I’ll quote it: 

“‘ My wife and I decided that our children had 
come to live with us, and that we had not come 
to live with them!” 

That thought is a good one. 

It means that the young chaps must adapt 
themselves to your living conditions. It means 
that they must be taught to appreciate your 
wishes in things; your comfort; your happi- 
ness; your health. 

A wonderful principle! It,means discipline. 
For nothing destroys the peace, comfort and 
general happiness of a home so much as disobe- 
dience on the part of the younger generation. 

It means a sacrifice on the part of the young- 
sters when there must be a choice between a 
sacrifice on their part and a sacrifice by their 
parents. 

It means an effort to please the older folks, 
the workers, those who carry the responsibility. 

And it works out. 

My friend’s children are solicitous of their 
parents’ welfare. 

They appear to be trying to help; to be try- 
ing to save work, by taking care of themselves 
and their things. 

They are never at the center of the stage. 
They are amazingly unselfish. 

Fach has a little bank; and they keep their 
accounts carefully. This money they put away 
- in the big bank unless there is something urgent 
for which they should use it. 





A Tree With Legs— 
and Other Limbs 


REMARKABLE ex- 

ample of tree growth 
influenced by human action 
is furnished by a white-elm 
tree at the entrance to a 
residence in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. Many years 
ago four saplings were 
planted in a group and 
bound closely together 
about twelve feet from the 
ground. In time the trunks 
grew together, giving them 
the appearance of a single 
tree on stilts. The tree is 
known locally as the ‘‘ wish- 
ing tree,” it being believed 
by the small boys and girls 
that a wish will come true 
if made while one is walking 
in and out among the four 
legs of the trunk. 





PHOTO. BY ROBERT M. MOULTON 











A few weeks ago the father purchased a new 
motor car. He said that a spotlight would make 
the car safer to drive at night; but he decided 
that they should wait, since the outlay for the 
car was rather heavier than they had expected. 
The price of the light was something over five 
dollars. 

The other day the five-year-old boy counted 
out his pennies very seriously and found that he 
had six dollars to put away in the big bank. 

But he didn’t ask his father to take it there. 
Instead, he handed it to his father with instruc- 
tions that it be used to purchase the new spot- 
light for the car! 

Looking out for the interests of his father! 

I’ll say that’s the kind of a boy to have. It’s 
the kind of a boy I want my son to be—and as 
quickly as possible too. 

Of course these children are normal, healthy 
youngsters. They get into mischief occasion- 
ally. But they shoulder all the responsibility 
that is due them in return for the fun they have. 

The little girl was playing with the child next 
door. She got excited and threw the little 
neighbor’s favorite doll clear across the room. 
The result was that its face was broken into 
about a thousand pieces. The little miss came 
straight home, got her own favorite doll and 
took it to the little mourner! 

I believe these children are happier because 
of the training they are getting. I am sure they 
are healthier. 

Some folks may complain that the children 
are made to appear mechanical, and have+no 
affection for their parents. 

Well, their mother was going out with a 
neighbor to a matinée, the other afternoon. The 
children were to stay at home. 

The neighbor had much trouble pacifying her 
offspring. She promised them everything except 


the fountain in the public square downtown. 
Finally, with many promises and threats, she 
managed to get loose and was on her way. 

Imagine her surprise when she saw the 
mother of the two little friends of mine simply 
kiss her children good-by and start away. 

Imagine her further astonishment when the 
little boy called after his mother: 

“‘Have a good time, mother, and don’t worry 
about me and sister!” 

If children were always as thoughtful of their 
parents as that, what a happy old world this 
would be! gee 


Little Elsie Had Been to a Christian Endeavor 
meeting and had seemed to enjoy it. Next day 
she was writing to her grandma. ‘‘ How do you 
spell ‘devil’?”’ she asked her mother. 

“It isn’t a very nice word for a little girl to 
use,”’ said her mother. ‘‘Why do you want to 
know?” 

“Oh, I was just writing to grandma about 
that Christian an’ Devil meeting I went to last 
night.” (eee 


Only 3 Out of Every 100 Men leave an estate 
of $10,000 or over; 17 leave estates of from 
$2000 to $10,000; 80 leave no estate. 
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Jones Was Traveling ina Railroad Car. Back 
of him there were two children who seemed to 
keep pretty quiet. Feeling a little drowsy, 
Jones let his head drop forward and closed his 
eyes. When he straightened up again he felt 
something very sticky inserted between his 
collar and the back of his neck, and the next 
minute he heard a howl from the child behind 
him: 

“Oh, ma, that man’s got my gum 
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A Man Dreamed That He Died and went to 
heaven. He was sitting in a wonderful marble- 
and-gold lobby when a page with angel wings 
came along calling, ‘‘Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith.” 
The man said: “I’m Mr. Smith.” The boy 
answered: ‘“‘Mr. Smith, you’re wanted on the 
Ouija board. a a 


’Twas Eventide. The small lad stood on the 
bridge slapping his hands vigorously. Beyond 
the brow of the hill a dull red glow suffused the 
sky. 

“Ah, little boy!” remarked the stranger, 
who was a little nearsighted, ‘‘it does my heart 
good to see you appreciate yon cloud effect.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lad, “I’ve been 
watching it for ten minutes.” 

Upon the boy’s face there appeared a smile 
of perfect bliss. 

“A real poet without a doubt, and do you 
watch the sunsets often, little boy?” 

“Sunsets? Why, that ain’t a sunset, gov’nor 
that’s the village schoolhouse burning down.” 
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‘So Your Daddy’s Got a New Set of fals 
teeth, has he? What’s he going to do with hi 
old ones?”’ 

“Oh! I expect mummy will cut them dow 
for me later on.” ovee 


Farm Tractors are no longer farm tractor 
in Great Britain. They are “‘agrimotors.” 
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‘‘We Want No Hearsay Testimony,” sai: 
the judge severely. ‘‘We must have eviden:e 
which no one dare dispute.” 

“‘That’s what I am giving you,” said the 
witness. ‘“‘ My mother-in-law told me this.” 
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With a Wild Shriek the train dashed through 
the country station without pausing. ‘I say, 
porter,” cried a startled passenger on the 
platform, “‘isn’t that the 4:15 to Widdicombe- 
leigh? Why didn’t it stop here?” 

The porter shook his head. “It don’t stop 
here nowadays, sir,” he explained. “The lady 
engine driver has quarreled with our station 
mistress,” ede 


‘¢ That Seat is Taken!’’ snapped the stout 
old gentleman in the railway carriage, when 
the youth sought to move a handbag from the 
opposite seat. ‘My—er—friend will be back 
presently.” 

The youth murmured an apology and went 
out, only to hang about the door. Time passed 
Presently the guard blew his whistle and the 
train started to move. With a bound the lad 
was back to the carriage and had thrown the 
bag on the platform. 

“How dare you, sir!” gasped the old gentle- 
man. ‘What did you do that for?” 

“Well,” said the lad sweetly, ‘your friend 
has lost his train, and I didn’t want him to lose 
his bag as well.” 
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Swoet 
from the Line 


HOOSE a sunny day with plenty of wind to wash your 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets. Soak them half an hour 
in a lukewarm suds of Ivory Soap. Wash by squeezing 
and shaking. Do not rub on a washboard, for that destroys 
the precious air cells in the soft nap needed to keep you 
warm next winter. Rinse well in two lukewarm waters 
with plenty of borax. Blue the last water. Wring by hand 
and hang almost dripping wet over two lines. When dry 
shake well and fold. Put them away on any convenient 
shelf. Moths will not touch them. 
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Next winter your Nashua Woolnap Blankets will continue 
to give warm service. The ease with which these blankets 
may be washed is but one of their many excellent qualities. 


Nashua Woolnap Blankets 


EG. U.S. PAT. 


of Pure Cotton 


Keep You Warm 


They come in generous sizes to fit all beds. Their patterns offer 
a wide range of selection. Nashua Woolnap Blankets are sold at 
reasonable prices. 


Always identify by the woven label Nashua Fine Blanket on 
every pair. 

A blanket for dolly will be sent for twenty-five cents. State 
whether she prefers a pink or blue border or a blue plaid. 

The booklet “‘ Nature’s Blankets” describes the scientific test which 
proves the warmth-retaining qualities of Nashua Woolnap Blanket. 
This booklet hasother helpful blanket information. Free upon request. 
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